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AGE-OLD 


on your “Roads to Romance” 


AN falters before the life history 

of the Big Trees of California. 
These massive giants “Sequoia gigan- 
tea” are the oldest living things in 
the world. 

They were young when the Pyr- 
amids were built, old when Christ 
was born. Spared by glacial rivers, 
they have watched civilization itself 
parade in tumultuous procession 
through their peaceful shade. 


Trees that tower 400 feet into the 
sky, gradually tapering from bases 
35 feet and more in diameter. They 
stand aloof in sequestered groves on 
the western slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada range—in California 
from Monterey to the Ore- 
gon Line. 


Wednesdays at 8 p. m. 
—follow Jack and Ethyl 
on "Roads to Romance” 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company 














LIVING 


Visit the Big Trees on your Road 
to Romance this summer. They are 
yours to appreciate. These giants and 
their smaller brothers, “Sequoia sem- 
pervirens”, can be found only on the 
Pacific slope. 

Allalong the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to serve you. Fill up with 
Associated Ethyl gasoline and know 
a new standard of motor performance. 
Feel the thrill of steady power on 
grades and heavy roads, the faster 
pick-up and a cool, smooth motor 


under any driving condition. 


Associated Oil Company 


Refiners of Associated Gasoline, 
Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
New Cycol Motor Oil 


Stations: 
KOMO Seattle 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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eA Rare Combination 
of ‘Beauty and Utility 


Among the thousands of women who have 
learned the infinite convenience of a car for their 
personal use—the Bigger and Better Chevrolet 
is becoming more popular every day. 


It offers, at prices that fit into any family budget, 
these fine-car qualities which women instinc- 
tively appreciate in an automobile—the smart 
and distinctive beauty of Fisher enclosed bodies 
finished in modish colors . . . the roominess and 
roadability made possible by a wheelbase of 107 
inches... the safety and handling ease of big, 
non-locking 4-wheel brakes and a full ball bear- 
ing steering gear. 





If you have never ridden in a Bigger and Better 
Chevrolet, phone your Chevrolet dealer. He will 
gladly send an automobile to your home for a 
demonstration. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; 
The Coupe, $595; The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible 
Sport Cabriolet, $695; The Imperial Landau, $715. 
Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
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NEXT MONTH 





AN you feed your child for 
econ cents a day? That’s the 
average cost of the food the U.S. 
government is giving 27,000 
Indian children now being “edu- 
cated” in Indian boarding 
schools. 

For more than five years SuN- 
sET has been describing the 
treatment accorded the surviving 
Indians by their guardian, the 
Indian Bureau. Sunset’s charges 
have been denied. Now the Insti- 
tute for Government Research 
confirms them. The full story of 
these disclosures will be told in 
the November issue by Walter V. 
Woehlke who maintains that 
another Teapot Dome scandal is 
about to boil over. 


Editorial Contents 


a copyrighted and must not be re- 

uced without permission. Mate- 
ral intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year; single copies 25 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 
Give both old and new addresses. 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 


Entered at the San Francisco Post- 
office as second class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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5000 people whose sole job 1s 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TuHE very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single inter- 
connected system. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
accepts its responsibility for a nation-wide 
telephone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for the 
safety of the funds invested in it by more 
than 420,000 persons in every walk of life. 
From the time of its organization it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend, 
so that investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of the 
business. 

It is the policy of the company to use 
all income, beyond that necessary to pay 





regular dividends and maintain a 
surplus for financial stability, to 
improve and extend the service. 
Because of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs and 
in the Bell Laboratories 5000 workers—in 
a total of 350,000 employees—whose sole 
occupation is to improve the telephone art 
and to make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued prog- 
ress in furnishing the public a constantly 
improving telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost. 
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HOSE post-war sentimentalists 

who discovered in “Soundings” 

and “Labels” a point of view to 

match their own, and they are 
many, will welcome A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 
new novel, “Harness” (Little, Brown, 
$2.50). Mind you, we do not use the 
phrase, “post-war sentimentalists” in any 
derogatory sense; far from it. In a chilly 
and reasonable world full of realistic and 
modern novelists — and readers — the 
kindly warmth of a little decent senti- 
mentality earns only our affectionate re- 
gard. But since it is well understood that 
Major Gibbs is frankly on the more-or- 
less sentimental side, there is no harm in 
saying so, especially since we’re with him 
to the core, modern novel or no modern 
novel. And we have liked Major Gibbs so 
well that we are tickled to find him main- 
taining his integrity of viewpoint in “Har- 
ness,” to note that he is still the same 
latter-day William-J.-Locke-with-im- 
provements that “Soundings” ticked him 
off as being. 

“Harness,” then, is a story of the first 
years of married life. Michael Gordon 
comes out of the war at sixes and sevens 
like so many others, and decides (since he 
has a tiny income) to settle down and try 
his hand at writing. The plan is a sound 
one but he complicates matters by falling 
in love and acquiring a wife. Patricia, the 
girl he marries, has also a career; she’s an 
actress and a good one. 

At first everything goes beautifully. 
Then Michael discovers that after all he 
and his wife are individuals; that marriage 
hasn’t, as he hazily took for granted it 
would, made them into an automatically 
self-governing entity, but that although it 
has made each of them happier, it has 
nevertheless left each with his or her par- 
ticular problem and that these problems 
have to be handled. Over and above this 
Michael realizes one thing more; that as 
long as an individual lives he can never 
simply stop where he is. He has to go on 
or go back; he has to fight for what he 
wants, in this case the love of his wife, 
which he finds he must keep on earning. 


F course there’s nothing startlingly 

new about all this. But Major Gibbs 
doesn’t pretend that there is. He doesn’t 
lay claim either to having arrived at the 
presentation of any new problem or the 
solution of an old one. What he does is 
just what any novelist must do; he takes 
his handful of characters, introduces them 
to you, puts them through their paces and 
the rest of it, at the same time making 
what they do, their problems and their 
difficulties and successes and failures seem 
tremendously important to you as you 
read about them. That’s a simple enough 
statement of what a novel’s all about, to 
be sure; almost a primer-lesson in fiction. 
But just the same it’s one sure test 
whether or not a given book is or is not a 
capable job of fiction writing. Hamilton 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Gibbs’ success in this essential, his theme 
which is the necessity for realizing that 
marriage implies a period of breaking-in to 
double harness, his story which is inter- 
esting enough, well told and _ straight- 
forwardly written—these things are what 
make “Harness” worth your time. And if 
the Major leans a trifle toward the senti- 
mental in the handling of his theme— 
well, as we’ve said, for our part we are 
glad he does. 

















@ A. Hamilton Gibbs, author of “Har- 
ness” (Little, Brown, $2.50), reviewed 


on this page. From a drawing by 
Joseph Cummings Chase 
sharp contrast to ‘“‘Harness’’ is 
“Diversey,” by Mackinlay Kantor 
($2.00), one of the first publications of the 
new house of Coward-McCann. 
“Diversey” is a story of Chicago, a 
story of crooked politics, machine guns, 
rackets and racketeers, smart newspaper 
boys, appealing little stenographers, 
police-courts, padded payrolls and our 
hero, newly arrived from Clay City to 
break into some metropolitan daily. ~ 
We don’t mean by that summary to 
give you the notion that “Diversey” is a 
smart-Aleck novel; it is far from that. 
Modern in its matter and in its manner, 
nevertheless it is a thoroughly honest, 
thoroughly sincere effort to establish the 
mood that is Chicago and against that 
background to describe youth and its 
struggle to begin doing its work in the 
world in the face of the multitudinous dis- 
tractions which surround it. And more 
than that, the book isn’t merely an effort 
to do these things, it’s a remarkably suc- 
cessful accomplishment of them. We 
don’t know much about Mr. Kantor ex- 
cepting that he’s twenty-four years old 
and that he came from a small Iowa town 
himself to storm Chicago. He ought to 
know what he’s writing about, and if in- 
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“Diversey.” It is young, 
life, and it is a striking setting-forth of 
set of characters and a set of situations+ 
and a set of circumstances surroundin 
both—which are remarkably typical d 
their day and place. 
? ? ? 
T makes no difference whether o; 
not we’re the first to go on record t 
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the effect that Hollywood has done fcr 


Van Vechten’s soul a lot of good, it has— 
or something has. Why it took the movi 
capital to jar Mr. Van Vechten loose fron 
his super-sophistication we don’t know 
perhaps what did it was the fact tha 
down there he could indulge in a heart; 
guffaw at what he saw about him withou| 
having to feel that someone as intelligent 
as himself might overhear it and think les 
of him for such weakness. At all events 
jarred loose he has been. “Spider Boy’ 
(A. A. Knopf, $2.50) is his guffaw. Te 
swap metaphors in midstream, “Spider 
Boy” compared with “Blind Bow Boy,’ 
for example, is as an exciting and delight. 
ful draught of clear cold water. And there 
isn’t a pose in a barrelful of it—not as far 
as the author is concerned at least. 

The story is that of Ambrose Deacon, 
author of a Broadway success and sud: 
denly and unexpectedly a national literary 
figure. Driven from New York by the 
hordes of young Harvard workshoppers 
who flocked to his door to discuss Polt 
and the dramatic unities with him, he 
boards a train for Santa Fe. But Imperi: 
Starling and her director are on the train 
and the shy Ambrose is bullied into con- 
tinuing to Hollywood to write a picture 
for the star. 

You’re off, you see, to a good start 
And what Mr. Van Vechten does with 
this start is sheer unadulterated joy. Am- 
brose fleeing the importunate leading 
ladies; Ambrose plaintively telling the 
magnates of rival companies that he 
doesn’t know anything about pictures and 
doesn’t want to write one (which the mag- 
nates consider only shrewd selling talk 
and answer by raising their offers); Am- 
brose, safe from any single star because of 
the number pursuing him, but totally at 
the mercy of a little would-be extra gir! 
who knows her own mind and gets her 
way because all she wants is, strangely 
enough, Ambrose himself; Ambrose dis- 
covering with astonishment that he 
doesn’t have to write the picture anyhow, 
that there are a dozen bright young men 
who can take care of that relatively small 
matter; Ambrose—but let Mr. Van Vech- 
ten tell it! 

All in all, there’s never been a book 
which has turned Hollywood inside out 
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juite so gorgeously or quite so ludi- 
rously. Read it and laugh. And read it 
nnd regret that Mr. Van Vechten didn’t 
ivait for the glorious opportunities for rich 
jumor that the “sound pictures” will 
ford! 
i t ? ? 
EFORE we leave the fiction for 
the month there’s a volume of 
short stories we must mention, “‘Homer in 
ithe Sagebrush,” by James Stevens (A. A. 
<nopf, $2.50). 






ae 


pon he eo book is divided into two sections, 
“Tales of the Northwest Coast” and 
d like@ Dioht * ‘Sagas of the Sagebrushers.” To- 


ad thigether these yarns form an epic of the 
dish bypreat Northwest, the Northwest of the 
themdJast half-century before the war, say. In- 
enjojdividually the stories are some of the 
 witifinest that Mr. Stevens has ever written. 
th of {The entire panorama of the worker is un- 
tionsfrolled before you. Teamsters? Read 
undingfJerkline.” Longshoremen? Read “Ike 
ical othe Diver’s Friend.” Fishermen? Read 
“The Dance Hall Fisherman.”  Rail- 
roaders? Read “C. P. R.” Pilots? Read 
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smeller finds that he has another. talent 
and turns cook, your jaws will ache and 
your esophagus itch as you read of his hot 
cakes, “the brownest, crispest, lightest, 
flakiest, tastiest hot cakes that ever was,” 
and his gravy, “the drippin’est, bubbliest, 
pepper-specked gravy that ever made a 
hot cake lover roll his eyes with joy as he 
wallered fine breakfast flavors around in 
his mouth until they descended for his 
innards’ comfort and peace!” Do you 
want to know the timber-beast? Read 
“The Bullpuncher.” Do you but 
then we can’t name all of the stories for 
you. Get the book yourself and be glad 
of the chance to possess in so small com- 
pass the flavor and the color, the actual 
and vital essence of the great Northwest 
in the days when it was a rough man’s 
country. 
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F the non-fiction this month the 

book most pat to the moment is 
“Political Behavior” by Frank R. Kent 
(Morrow, $2.50). 

Mr. Kent, as the author of several other 
volumes of political comment, is particu- 
larly fitted to write a book of this sort. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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ithouy Money of Her Own. By Margaret Culkin 
lligen} Banning. (Harper, $2.00). 


1k les|’ What happens when an ambitious young 


man is yoked to a wife’s fortune—and what 


vents 
Boy'| happens when he refuses to let himself be 
_ ‘Ty driven. 
spider Hearts of Three. By Jack London. (Mac- 
_» millan, $2.00) 
Boy ’ A Tee f J : ve f 
lichep ;  Teissue © what was certainly not one o 
h London’s best stories. 
bay Though This Be Madness. By Robert 
as Tal Keable. (Putnam, $2.00) 
The romance of a young English school- 
acon} master who gets away from every day life 
sud} only to discover that, like everyone else, he 
erary has to go back to every day living. 
y the) Death in the Dusk. By Virgil Markham. 
p pers (A. A. Knopf, $2.50) 
Polt} A most satisfying horror-and-mystery 
1, hep Story which we’re listing separately from the 
ee murder-mysteries because it’s far above 
“ in most of them in the quality of its writing. 
sae Farewell to Youth. By Storm Jameson. 
‘ (A. A. Knopf, $2.50) 
“turt) A post-war novel about young people in 
England and their difficulties, individual and 
tart.§ general. 
with Pigsties with Spires. By Georgina Garry. 
Am-§ (Dutton, $2.50) 


ding}, The story of a woman who made a bargain 
the} with her employer’s husband and with her 
he} Whole life as payment—and stuck to it. 


ang} lhis is an extraordinarily good job for a first 

rag. LOvel. It is reading for the mature intelli- 
; ik gence, of course, but, pleasant or not, a re- 
i markable presentation of its theme. 

| _ The Foolish Virgin. By Kathleen Norris. 

‘© O'f (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00) 

y ath =Modern youth and romance in California. 
zit|} Mutiny Island. By C. M. Bennett. 
her (Dutton, $2.00) 

rely A pirate story that is a pirate story. 

dis- f Written for a boys’ book, but real enough 


he § stuff so that you will enjoy it yourself if 
ow, | you’ve ever liked a pirate yarn. 


net New Mystery and Detective Stories 
tk 7 The Strange Case of “‘William’’ Cook. By 
© | Richard Keverne. (Harper, $2.00) 

k An international ring of art-and-antique 
90k 


put 





Recent Books iz Brief Review 


fakers ingeniously exposed by a young man 
who happens to stumble into the middle of 
things. 


The Quartz Eye. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. (Bobbs- Merrill. $2.00) 

Science, mystery and romance in New 
York and much better than the tale the 
average mystery-fictioneer would make out 
of those components. 


Miscellaneous 


The Ways of Behaviorism. 
Watson. (Harper, $2.00) 

A summarization of the author’s credo in 
regard to the new psychological claimant for 
popular attention—behaviorism, of which 
“science of conduct” he is the exponent. 


Kai Lung Unrolls His Mat. By Ernest 
Bramah. (Doubleday, Doran, $3.50) 

Further chronicles of the adventures of 
Kai Lung and examples of his virtuosity in 
the story-teller’s art. 


By John B. 


Beginning to Fly. By Merrill Hamburg. 
(Houghton, Mifftin, $2.50) 

An ideal book for a boy who is interested 
either in flying or in the building of model 
airplanes. 


Map Showing the Overland and Overseas 
Flight of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh. De- 
signed by Ernest Clegg. (John Day, $2.00) 

A beautifully designed map done by a 
well known British cartographer and hand- 
somely lithographed in ten colors on fine 
paper. Size 29 by 49 inches. 

Sonnets to Craig. By George Sterling. 
(A. & C. Boni, $2.00) 

It is impossible not to agree with the 
preface by Upton Sinclair, to whose wife 
these sonnets were addressed, in which he 
remarks that Sterling’s poetry belongs to the 
world, and indeed many of the sonnets are 
eminently worthy of preservation in type. 
It is a great pity, however, that there was 
not more restraint exercised in the selection, 
for there are also many included in the 
volume which will benefit the world very 
little and add less to the reputation of a man 
whose work needs no additional laurels 
heaped upon it. 


1928] 
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School ‘Directory 


Girls’ Schools 
THE MERRIMAN SCHOOL 


(Accredited) 
RESIDENT and DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


If you are interested in a school of accomplishment, ideals 
and educational standards, send for catalog just issued_in 
celebration of 25th anniversary. 

School Year opened Tuesday, Aug. 28th 


Mira C. Merriman, Ida Body, Principals 
597 Eldorado Avenue, Oakland, California 




















Lj 

Miss School 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
‘The Home of Stanford University” 

Out door life all the year round. 

One hour from San Francisco. 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 












Boys’ Schools 
San Diego Army ana Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 


“Crass M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 

tory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower ead for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S$ 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 








“One of Califor- 


San Rafael Military Academy == S2estp# 


imary, Grammar, High School, Junior pt Hy Aceredited. 
Miltary’ System. High scholastic standard. New buildings. Ex- 
—_— ‘ounds, athletic — ee climate. Catalog, 
A. L. Stewart, Sup’t., Box Rafael, California 








SUNSET will gladly assist its readers to se- 
lect suitable private schools for their chil- 
dren. In writing please state approximately 
where you would like the school to be, what 
you plan to spend, the age of the child, re- 
ligious affiliations and previous training. 
— self addressed envelope and direct 

our ries to SUNSET SCHOOL 
DEPART rCMENT, 1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

















WESTERNERS 


And all who love the West 


SUNSET 


is YOUR magazine 


It is published for the sole purpose of 
serving the West and its interests. 
Watch for new features being added 
to the magazine to make it bigger 
and better. Do not miss an issue. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
“SUNSET MAGAZINE,” | 
1045 Sansome S¢t., San Francisco, Cal. 
Yes, I wish to subscribe. I enclose 
0 $2.50 for One Year. 


0 $4.00 for Two Years. 
0 $5.00 for Three Years. 
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INCE the days of Roosevelt and 

the big Bull’Moose, we venture to 

say, no campaign year has stirred 

the country so deeply as the one at 
which the people now sit as enthusiastic if 
somewhat skeptical audience. 

The radio, of course, has played and 
will play an important part in this stimu- 
lation of public interest. The loud- 
speaker has enabled more people than ever 
before to indulge in private and individual 
applause or specific and immediate vi- 
tuperation as the case may be, as their 
candidate’s profundities and the opposi- 
tion’s tosh are borne physically to their 
ears. And there is no doubt that the emo- 
tional stimulus for which the microphone 
is responsible does contribute directly and 
considerably to the liveliness of the cam- 
paigns. 

Nevertheless there is more to it than 
that. This year the American people 
have something simple and human to get 
their teeth into; something far better to 
debate than the familiar matters of the 
tariff or prohibition or international rela- 
tions or even Boulder Dam, controversial 
as these issues may be. After all the two 
party organizations are not much more 
than barely distinguishable, one from the 
other, in all essentials. What lends color 
to this election is simply the fact that it is 


built—nine-tenths of it at any rate 
around personality. 
Hoover and Smith—two more dia- 


metrically opposed temperaments could 
hardly be found anywhere. Smith and 
Hoover—two men more unlike in up- 
bringing, in early training, in political 
schooling, in business and professional 
pursuits, in personal tastes and aims and 
desires would be impossible to discover. 
Where there are such marked differences 
in candidates, there you will find even 
more exaggerated contrasts in their par- 
tisans. We can’t remember at the mo- 
ment who first said that it was difference 
of opinion—opinion mark you, not dif- 
ference in horses—that made horse-racing, 
but whoever is responsible for that pearl 
among aphorisms would doubtless have 
agreed that it is also difference of opinion, 
more than difference in principles or plat- 
forms that makes a real presidential race. 
And he might have added that the wider 
the difference of opinion the more interest 
in the race. 


WELL we’ re not trying to develop a 
thesis regarding the reasons for this 
campaign’s unusual sprightliness as com- 
pared with those of recent years, though an 
interesting argument could probably be 
built around a’subject such as ‘‘Personali- 
ity as a Governing Factor in Campaign 
Excitement,” or something of the sort. 
What we're driving at is this. Because of 
the especial and extraordinary interest of 
the public—and particularly the Far 
Western public—in the coming election, 
Sunset has decided to present its readers 





with the opinions of two notable Western- 
ers on the question of their respective 
candidates’ significance to the Far West 
and its people. 

On pages 12 and 13 of this issue appear 
two articles: “What Hoover Means to the 
West,” by John L. McNab, and “The 
West Will Support Governor Smith,” by 
Gertrude Atherton. 

Mr. McNab, long a well-known San 
Francisco attorney, sprang into the na- 
tional limelight with his convention speech 
placing in nomination the name of Her- 
bert Hoover. Gertrude Atherton, dean of 
Western novelists, has long been a close 
observer of political affairs. She was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention and is eminently fitted to discuss 
Governor Smith’s chances in the West. 

SunsET’s editorial stand in the coming 
election is naturally clear enough to its 
readers; the answer, in case you’re in 
doubt, will be found on page 40. But 
there is no reason why the magazine 
should not open its pages to either side or 
both sides of any question, be it political 
or otherwise—provided that question is 
one of interest to Westerners at large. If 
you find, in Mr. McNab’s or Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s article, plenty to disagree with— 
why, so much the better. Intelligent dis- 
agreement clarifies thought. And when 
election day comes round, clear thinking 
is useful enough. 


? ? ? 

HE West is a country of home- 

owners. Home owning means, in 

most cases, home financing. And home 

financing only too often means usury, 

extortion, squeezing—whatever you like 
to call it. 

There is no economic development, 
there is no industry that the West can less 
afford to have impaired by usurious bur- 
dens than the trend toward home owning, 
the business of home building. Yet such 
burdens do exist. With a quarter of a 
million Western dwellings for sale, even 
the most casual observer must guess that 
something is wrong. Usurious exaction 
is the answer and “Robbing the Western 
Home-Owner” by O. C. Gould, on page 9 
of this issue, will give you some illuminat- 
ing glimpses into the situation as it exists 
today in the West. 

If you own your home or if you’re con- 
templating putting your savings into a 
home, read Mr. Gould’s article. You'll 
find out, among other things, that the real- 
estate man is not the one at fault, although 
many a pinched home-buyer has dumped 
the blame on to his shoulders. And you'll 
find out another thing that may surprise 
you, that the West can help its best citi- 
zens—those who wish to identify them- 
selves with their communities by the act 
of purchasing a dwelling—that the West 
can rid itself of the burden of usury in 
home-financing relatively simply if it is 
willing to face the facts. 


LASKA was sold to the United States 

for seven and a quarter millions. In 
sixty years Alaska has returned us more 
than a billion dollars on our investment— 
not such a bad rate of interest. 

But what does the average American— 
or the average Westerner whose contact 
with Alaska is even closer—know about 
Alaska’s development, her tremendous 
resources, her scenic beauties, her future? 
Not very much. Too many of us are 
prone to think of Alaska in terms of dog- 
teams, ice and snow, midnight sun, aurora 
borealis and the rest of it. Nonsense, to 
be sure, but there it is. 

In this issue R. E. Robertson, in his 
Article “Alaska As Is!” tells you the facts 
about that country. Mr. Robertson 1s a 
citizen of Juneau, a careful observer and 
an accurate reporter and his article will be 
a revelation to any standpatters who may 
still believe that Secretary Seward didn’t 
know what he was doing. 

t a 8 

N this issue we conclude Mr. Jack 

Calvin’s “Romance and a Sailing Ship.” 

It isn’t often that we're privileged to 
present our readers with as delightful a 
combination of action, interest and genu- 
ine literary quality as these “Letters from 
the Sea” provide, nor is it often that the 
Desk is as pleasantly showered with con- 
gratulatory correspondence as it has been 
since the appearance of the first instal- 
ment of the “Letters” last month. If you 
haven’t already found out for yourself how 
colorfully Mr. Calvin can write of the sea 
and of his fellow-humans and his own 
search for romance, we hope you'll read 
this concluding half of his letters and 
make that discovery. If you do, more 
than likely you will dig up Part I if for no 
other reason than to get the beginning of 
the terrific storm at sea which he de- 
scribes 

a ° t 


ALIFORNIANS are used to having 
famous people tell them that there's 
no place like their state; as a matter of 
fact, they know that already themselves! 

Nevertheless it’s nice enough to hear 
such thoroughly gratifying testimony over 
again and especially when it is delivered 
by one whom Californians have long re- 
garded as being peculiarly one of them- 
selves. 

In this issue Madame Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink tells why she lives in Cali- 
fornia. Says she: “I love the people of 
California and above all I love the spirit 
of the place! It is like no other in the 
world. It is in the handclasp of the people; 
you catch the ring of it in the voice; it 
looks at you out of the eyes of these 
Westerners; it calls and echoes in the 
warm, sunshiny air. Here I am one with 
it. It makes me happy.” 

Well put indeed, oa la Diva! And 
it’s ourselves who agree with every word 
you say! 
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EW YORK CITY’S most coveted 
building prize, awarded by the Fifth 
Avenue Association, was won in 1927 by the 
artistic structure pictured here. Indiana Lime- 
stone was the material used for facing the 
walls, and, as the photograph shows, played 
no small part in making most effective the 
architect’s design. In 1926, the Fifth Avenue 
Association's gold medal went to the Aeolian 
Building, another Indiana Limestone project. 


It is significant that not only in New York 
City but elsewhere, a majority of the prize- 
winning buildings have walls faced with this 
beautiful, light-colored natural stone from 
southern Indiana. 


As was the case with the Aeolian Building, 
which is said to have sold for a higher price 
because of being a “prize building,” Indiana 
Limestone structures return high dividends 
to their owners. Tenants are easier to get 
because people like to live and work in what 
are generally recognized to be the most 
artistic buildings. 

Walls of Indiana Limestone require little 
or no upkeep. And builders often find that 
financing an Indiana Limestone project is sim- 
plified because bankers and mortgage firms 
regard with favor the permanence of stone 
construction. 


Modern methods make Indiana Limestone 
moderate in cost and entirely practicable for 
all sorts of medium-priced buildings. We will 
gladly send you an illustrated booklet show- 
ing various types of Indiana Limestone build- 
ings. Ora booklet showing residences, if you 
prefer. Address Box 794, Service Bureau, 
Bedford, Indiana. 


GENERAL OFFICES: BEDFORD, INDIANA - EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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National American Building, 340 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph H. Freedlander, Architect. 
Awarded First Prize by Fifth Avenue Association for best new building erected in 1927. 
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cA Single Standard 


The chassis of the LINCOLN is built only in one grade 
—there is only one standard of LINCOLN balanced ex- 
cellence—each and every LINCOLN is built to that one 
standard—the LINCOLN standard. 

The type of body alone determines the difference in 
LINCOLN prices. Mechanically, every LINCOLN measures 
up to the same LINCOLN standard of performance —the 
same splendid power, swift acceleration, smooth silent 
operation, wonderful riding qualities, ease and certainty 
of control. 






























There is only one quality of LINCOLN custom-designed 
bodies—the Open Sport Roadster bodies or the Sport 
Phaeton bodies are designed with the same studied artis- 
try as the costliest closed bodies; they are built to the 
same LINCOLN standards — framework, beautifully fash- 
ioned aluminum panels, metal trim and appointments, 
upholstery, color, finish are all as high in quality as the 
best of material and workmanship can produce. Not in a 
single detail is anything in any LINCOLN car built down 
to a price. It is built for those buyers of fine cars who 
demand the flawless best—without compromise in 
quality or value. 

That the price of LINCOLN cars is not higher is due 
only to the buying resources and volume efficiency of the 
Ford Organization, of which LINCOLN is a master-product. 





FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Robbing the Western 


Home-Owner 
By 0. C. Gould 


RESPECTED Angeleno’ was 
lately sentenced to 100 days in 
jail for doing a lady a favor. 
She needed $3750, and was will- 

ing to pay the price to get it. She executed 
a $5000 note and second deed of trust to a 
friend. The friend sold these papers to the 
wealthy Angeleno for the $3750 which the 
latter had been unwilling to lend at 
twelve per cent per annum but had ex- 
pressed willingness to advance by way of 
discount. The Angeleno, having appealed 
the case, probably has not balanced his 
books. When he does, he will find that he 
would have made more profit at an honest 
twelve per centum. 

A million westerners have had similar 
favors done them since the War. A few of 
these cases, as newspaper readers know, 
resulted in squawks. But usury has, on 
the whole, received little publicity; not, 
indeed, because the number, rates, and 
aggregate of usurious transactions have 
been unimpressive, but because the in- 
dividual excesses, in the absence of per- 
sonal feeling, have usually been too small 
to inspire prosecution. 

Usury is nothing new in the western 
states, as all old-timers know. The 
Pacific Coast region has always been in a 
position to use profitably more capital 
than it has had. Much of the time it 
needed badly more than it could get. Its 
need has been so urgent that the premiums 
offered for credit have kept interest rates 
considerably above those of the East—at 
levels, in fact, above the lawful limits of 
longer settled sections. 

Because practices of the past survived 
the extreme credit shortage which gave 
them birth, California decided to end 
greed by law. She paused long enough, in 
191g, to pass the initiative usury statute; 
then returned to her regular pursuits 


seemingly satisfied that interest exceeding 
twelve per cent, even by contract, had 
been done away with. The voters 
thought, “Now, that’s that!” 

Avarice should have halted forthwith 
after this slap on the wrist. But the desire 
for something for nothing proved not so 
easily abashed. After the Initiative Act 
had been for several years the law, even 
the prosecuting attorneys felt obliged to 
do something. They brought a few cases 
hesitatingly to trial. Why they waited so 
long, or ventured with so little assurance, 
it is hard to say. Possibly the Act seemed 
ambiguous. 

The courts, when finally resorted to, 
demonstrated that the law had all along 
had teeth, and sharp ones, too. But usury 
has not been ended. Driven, like boot- 
legging, more or less under cover, it re- 
mains as a menace to our prosperity. It 
will persist until lawful means are made so 
adequate that extortionate money can 
find no takers. 

I would not salve the conscience of any 
usurer, or confirm him in folly by plausible 
pleading. Yet the fact remains, consider- 
ing the community as a whole, if we have 
usury, we probably deserve it. It comes as 
a penalty, if not as one to be complacently 
endured. Its serious cost is not the ex- 
cessive interest, or even the tragic losses 
by dispossessions, but the resultant stag- 
nation and withered initiative and a fall- 
ing behind in the race with other com- 
munities. Every dollar of usurious profit 
costs the community, in one way or an- 
other, many dollars in lessened legitimate 
business. 

The question today is, Do we care 
enough for bigger, better, steadier busi- 
ness tomorrow to get together now, to 
render more than twelve per cent on law- 
ful needs unnecessary as well as illegal? 


To be specific: Do we care enough 
about making home purchase easy, home 
building steady, and home ownership 
satisfying, to establish long-term, reason- 
able-rate, complete home financing? In 
connection with residential real estate, 
usury has found its most extensive and 
profitable patronage, though there is no 
industry the West can less afford to have 
impaired by usurious burdens. 

Handling the discrepancy between the 
usual down payment and the usual first 
mortgage is the troublesome part of most 
home financing. This has been the 
usurer’s province. The gap is customarily 
covered by second deeds of trust so de- 
signed and sold, unfortunately, as to yield 
from fifteen to thirty per cent per annum. 

To eliminate this obstacle to progress 
we must change many current notions. 
We must realize that such rates not only 
hurt the building industry, but are a drag 
on business in general. We must appreci- 
ate that the East has already found extor- 
tion avoidable. We shall also have to 
recognize, as has the East, that residential 
loans may safely be made to as high as 
90% of honest value, and that seconds, as 
an incident to such lending, need be 
neither hazardous nor undesirable. 


T is not enough to talk and advertise 

“easy terms.’ We must believe in 
them. We must frankly accept ten per cent 
down payments as a safe and usual basis 
for home purchase. We must come to the 
opinion that amortization should occupy 
at least fifteen years for rates to be attrac- 
tive to buyers. That is to say, the topmost 
monthly expense must approximate a 
hundredth of the property’s value, includ- 
ing not only interest but also taxes, insur- 
ance, and maintenance. We must debar 
refinancing as an essential expense in home 
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buying—do away with the one-, two-, and 
five-year due dates that have character- 
ized most western mortgage notes. We 
must provide second-mortgage money, or 
its equivalent, at interest rates truly 
within lawful limits. 

If you think me rather positive about 
these illustrative details, study for your- 
selves the many plans found feasible in 
eastern states which are giving them an 
advantage over the West. The facts, easy 
to ascertain from published data already 
available in public library files, need not 
be repeated here. 

The home buyer’s reaction to improper 
financing was well illustrated at a north- 
ern California Chamber of Commerce 
dinner a few years ago. One of the state’s 
best known realtors, a man famous from 
Atlantic to Pacific for unselfish devotion 
to his city, had hardly concluded an ideal- 
istic address, before a little German 
jeweler jumped up to denounce the 
speaker as insincere. Indeed, he pro- 
claimed all realtors to be “crooks.”’ The 
realtor, quickly regaining self control, 
proceeded to question his defamer across 
the tables. The fact was disclosed that 
the German, though he had regularly paid 
sums greater than rent for over fifteen 
years, still owed more than half the pur- 
chase price of the home he had been trying 
to buy. As others do, the German blamed 
realty and realtors. 


UCH incidents, almost unbelievable 

sometimes, are many. At a district 
conference of the California Real Estate 
Association in May, called to find some 
solution for the usury evil, this case was 
narrated: The buyer of a $6000 bungalow, 
who had paid $750 down six years before 
and $50 a month thereafter, found himself 
this spring obliged to refinance for the 
third time. Although he had received no 
further advances except for refinancing 
purposes, his pass books showed him 
owing some $5800, or five hundred odd 
dollars more than when he began his in- 
stalment purchase. 

Last year a tailor I know well was ready 
to take the law into his own hands: not 
because in refinancing at current rates he 
would lose all he had applied on principal 
in two years’ payments of $60 a month on 
an original $5250 balance, but because, in 
spite of his proved regularity, he was un- 
able to refund his loans at all. He had 
added a garage, basement, furnace, and 
other improvements, and repainted the 
dwelling inside and out, in addition to 
better than average monthly payments. 
His mortgagee had taken a fancy to the 
improved residence, but the tailor was de- 
termined not to lose his home. Fortu- 

nately he did not. What he could not ac- 
complish on a business basis, friends 
brought about to keep him from some 
desperate act. 

Many thousands, less desperate, have 
shrugged their shoulders in helplessness, 
during the last two years, and moved out. 
Their homes have constituted a growing 
volume of distress merchandize that has 
glutted and demoralized the market. 

Most foreclosures and dispossessions 
have come directly from enforcement of 
second-mortgage terms, and perhaps most 
first-mortgage foreclosures have resulted 
from inability to refinance second liens. 


Robbing the Western Home -Owner 


But greed marks many first-mortgage 
loans, too, especially in small towns and 
rural districts. Three years ago, the repre- 
sentative of a prominent western building 
and loan association showed me that it 
was getting from ten to twelve per cent, 
not on “hazardous” second mortgages but 
on safe first liens in outlying districts of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Last year, another building and loan asso- 
ciation attributed its willingness to pay 
eight per cent on time deposits to its 
applications for first-mortgage loans in 
the smaller California towns at rates of 
from nine to twelve per cent. 
Right here and now, in a metro- 
politan area, 8% and 8.4% 1s 
being asked and gotten by build- 
ing and loan associations for first- 
lien money. Do you wonder that 
an account of the recent building 
and loan convention at Sacra- 
mento contained this statement: 
“The reduction of interest rates 
has long been a topic of discus- 
sion wherever and whenever 
building and loan executives get 
together’? 

Passing over the “prepaid in- 
terest” deception, and other 
schemes to out-figure first-mort- 
gage borrowers who simply have to 
raise money somehow, and resting 
the case on building and loan asso- 
ciation lending, who will proclaim 
the situation healthful? If “all 
the traffic will bear” is the rule 
for first-mortgage lenders, should 
we be surprised when second 
mortgagees are grasping! 

Residential property will al- 
ways, no doubt, experience some 
ebb and flow in its values. But 
no one, surely, believes that, with 
long-term financing at lawful 
rates, its fluctuations could be so 
sudden and wide, or so hard to 
forecast, as heretofore. These 
fluctuations, the greatest single 
danger to realty loans, are them- 
selves an outgrowth of our lack of 
comprehensive loan __ provisions. 
Sounder financing is the principal 
corrective needed. 

Real estate lending, especially on resi- 
dences, has been governed more by preju- 
dice than by principle. We lend much as 
we did a generation ago when instalment 
selling was unknown, and quite unthink- 
able. We lend on homes as in the days be- 
fore the sound theory had been grasped, 
that no loan is good for the mortgagee 
which is not good for the mortgagor also. 
Our practices are still those of the old- 
time lender’s market. The double-riveted 
viciousness of our customary deeds of 
trust, signing away almost every protec- 
tion centuries of law have devised for bor- 
rowers, is typical of our whole lending 
policy. 

The inexorability of our peculiar trust- 
deed institution is only one of many un- 

satisfactory things the borrower can 
hardly avoid, even when he knows what 
he should seek. Another is sixty per cent 
of appraised value as the legal limit for 
first-mortgage loans. This standard, 
doubtless sound for much real estate, has 
been shown by local as well as eastern ex- 
perience to be needlessly over-cautious for 





home financing. Through partial apprais- 
ing, loans greatly in excess of 60% of 
honest value have been made to scheming 
favorites, less reliable than the average 
home buyer, without disastrous or ex- 
pensive results. Humbler builders and 
owners have not fared so well, for, as a 
rule, they have not known the ropes. 
They have found the theoretical 60% 
nearer to an actual 40%, than to the 80% 
or 90% obtainable by those who ae 
whom to see and what to do. 

In some sections of the East, notably at 
Philadelphia, the law authorizes first- 
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mortgage loans up 
to ninety per cent 
of fair value. In 
New York, up to 
eighty per cent is 
permissible for 
building and loan 
associations (as in 
California also), 
and up to two-thirds for banks 
(as in Illinois, too). In these dis- 
tricts, one loan, running until 
paid out, together with the down 
payment meets most, if not all, of the pur- 
chase price—one of two satisfactory east- 
ern methods of handling instalment sales. 
Such single loans are not made, of course, 
on the security of the properties alone. 
Physical value must be reinforced by re- 
assuring credit standing on the buyers’ 
parts. Given a creditable buyer, a builder 
ties up little capital in junior paper. His 
costs, at least, being paid in cash, his pur- 
chases can be made on an advantageous 
basis. The home owner, buying thus vir- 
tually for cash, gains doubly. He assumes 
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no financing bonuses, and he gets the 
better values from the builder’s cash 
buying. Residential values, as a result, 
are freed from inflating factors, and 
stabilized. 

The split-loan method also gives satis- 
faction in the East, the unpaid balance 
being covered by two, sometimes three, 
encumbrances. Subordinate to a 50% 
first mortgage, there is a junior mortgage 
for as much as 40%. This method differs 


from the West’s in the recognition that 
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second mortgages are necessary and desir- 
able, in the repayment terms, and in the 
interest rates. 

The split-loan method, more widely 
employed than the high-ratio, single loan, 
is more likely to appeal to us because of 
its similarity to our present practice. We 
need principally to drop the hypocrisy of 
assuming that the first mortgage is, and 
should be, the body of the encumbrance. 
Firsts and seconds, properly matched, are 
required to serve borrowers’ interests. 


Even provision of 
more beneficent 
firsts does not solve 
the home financing 
problem, or over- 
come its greatest 
difficulties. 

The invasion of 
eastern insurance 
lenders has made 
our first-mortgage ¢ 
situation so much 
better than formerly 
that many are in- 
clined to underestimate the extent to 
which it falls short of the ideal. West- 
ern banks, and building and loan associa- 
tions, for example, prefer amortizing 
loans, and make few flat ones. They force 
their own customers to use expensive 
private money to get the straight loans 
usually considered suitable complements 
for second mortgages. A flat loan makes 
possible quicker reduction of the second 
subordinate to it, without burdensome 
monthly payments. Second money being 
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more expensive both to obtain and carry, 
the borrower’s welfare requires it to be re- 
paid first. At current rates for interest 
and renewal, the holder of a second need 
not be distressed by circumstances which 
should give the mortgagor real concern. 
Flat first mortgages are desirable for the 
borrower’s good, not for the junior mort- 
gagee’s service. 

In longer settled sections, first loans not 
exceeding 50% of value are regarded as 
potentially permanent in character—in- 
definitely renewable, and invariably to be 
had cheaply, quickly, and without any 
amortization requirement. The owner 1s 
entitled to have his property always so 
encumbered if it serves what he thinks are 
his interests. Any uncertainty or inability 
promptly to obtain a new loan to refund 
the old would be thought to dishonor 
realty investment. This is no concession. 
It is not a courtesy, but the owner’s right. 
The owner of a fifty per cent equity de- 
serves to be free from self-righteous and 
paternalistic domination, though he keeps 
his property encumbered his whole life 
long. 


HE recent shortage of flat loan 

funds in the West, probably 
heightened deliberately by short-sighted 
lenders, will teach people, what? To 
save? No, indeed. It will lead them to 
be more w ary in future investments. It 
will warn them not to freeze their funds 
in real estate. It will tear down what 
tremendous sums in advertising have 
built up, the desire to own one’s home, 
and other real property. 

Insistence upon amortization is not 
even businesslike. The family with $6000 
(need we urge?) should not have all of 
that sum sunk in its home. Half should be 
in the bank, or divided between the bank 
and profitable, quick-turning, fluid in- 
vestments. Some may lose the half who 
would not, so quickly at least, if it were 
tied up in a dwelling. But lack of freedom 
will never train to better use. Those 
enterprising enough to buy homes should 
be the last to be treated as children. 

Amortization is a valuable device. But 
it is a means, primarily and almost wholly, 
for retiring obligations secured partly or 
entirely by variable, or swiftly falling, 
worth. The loan on a gold mine whose 
vein is being depleted; on an industry 
whose product is passing out of style; on a 
building beyond the degree likely, within 
the loan term, to be untouched by obso- 
lescence; or on a house in measure so 
liberal that the credit standing of its 
owner must be considered part of the 
security: for all such loans, amortization 
cannot wisely be omitted. However, all 
bunkum aside, no 50% loan on a house 
depends for safety on anything except the 
physical asset. To ring in, as we do, in- 
vestigation of the borrower’s standing, 
demands for amortization, and other as- 
surance, indicts our ability to appraise. It 
is like other impertinences with which 
capital has, from time to time, diminished 
its stock of goodwill and confidence. One 
should not have to stack the cards in addi- 
tion to keeping the score of the game, to 
enjoy a profitable evening. 

In terms, also, it is customary in the 
West to consider the buyer too little. By 

(Continued on page 70) 











@ Herbert Clark Hoover 


ITH the nomination of Her- 
bert Hoover for the presi- 
dency, the old era of American 
public life came to a close. 

The domination of the East in political 
affairs was definitely interrupted. 

The tradition of a century and a quarter 
that no man from west of the Rocky 
Mountains could secure a national follow- 
ing, was ignored. The Atlantic seaboard 
joined with the Pacific Slope in the tri- 
umphant selection of a distinctively 
western man. 

It is a situation full of hope for the 
people at large. No more will any 
section of the country hesitate to enter the 
lists when it can produce a personality to 
dominate the thought of the hour. 

It is particularly fortunate that the first 
man to shatter the oldest fetish of Ameri- 
can politics should be one too broad to 
allow his administration to be sectional. 
The West is fortunate in having for its 
first successful candidate one whose ex- 
perience is world-wide and whose sym- 
pathies are anchored to the four corners of 
the country. When he undertakes the 
task of governing the forty-eight states, 
he will intimately know their several 
problems. 

The significance of the nomination, 
from the standpoint of the Pacific Slope, is 
not the mere selection of a western man. 
Its significance lies in the fact that at last 
the chief executive will understand the 
needs of the West and their place in the 
economic future of America. 

The East is a manufacturing and indus- 
trial region. Its dominance of the mass 
industry of the country will never be dis- 
turbed. But upon the prosperity and 
well-being of the producing areas of the 
Mississippi, the Mountain regions and the 
Pacific Slope rest not only the advance- 
ment of the industrial Atlantic States, but 
the balanced well being of the whole 
country. 

The East is the mill; the West is the 
granary. The East is the loom; the West 
and South are the plantations. The mill 
may be equipped with modern machinery 
and skilled workmen, but without grain it 


What Hoover 


(Means to 


the West 


INCE the days of Roosevelt and the big Bull Moose, no campaign 
S year has stirred the American people so deeply as the one at which 
they now sit as enthusiastic if somewhat skeptical audience. 

Because of this especial and extraordinary interest of the public—the 
Far Western public particularly—in the coming election, SUNSET pre- 
sents herewith the opinions of two notable Westerners on the question 
of their respective candidates’ significance to the Far West and its 


people. 


is nothing but walls and gears. The loom 
may be the best that inventive genius can 
produce, but without raw materials its 
textile workers will wait on the bench in 
idleness. 

The difficulty with the industrial ques- 
tions of America in the past lay in their 
treatment as separate and_ unrelated 
problems. When the economic body be- 
came sick, symptoms were treated, but 
the cause of the disease was not studied. 


By 


Fohn L, sania 





Among living public men, Herbert 
Hoover is preeminent as an analyst of 
these complex economic questions. 

He is an engineer. But he is not merely 
an engineer of mechanics and construction 
problems. He is a co-relating engineer of 
human forces. He sweeps the horizon of 
every subject. Nothing escapes his view. 
His trained mind marshals every factor, 
and when he proposes a remedy it neglects 
nothing the omission of which would dis- 
turb the final solution. 


The West has pressing problems. They 
are not wholly local. They link up with 
the general prosperity of the country. 

With its widely extended areas in 
grains, fruits, cereals, livestock, mining, 
lumber, the Far West presents the prob- 
lems of an Empire. With these Herbert 
Hoover has an intimate acquaintance. 
Part of them, from the beginning, have 
been a portion of his life. I sometimes 
wonder whether the Westerner grasps the 
true significance of Herbert Hoover's 
nomination, whether the Westerner really 
takes in the importance of it to the future 

of his children and his children’s 
children. 
The prosperity of the West rests on 
the Republican tariff schedules. The 
lean and hungry years were those when 
“free trade” and “tariff for revenue only” 
slogans swept the Democratic party into 
temporary power. The wool grower of 
California, Oregon, Nevada and Utah 
still curses, with wholesome vigor and 
depth of meaning, when mention is made 
of the grim starvation days of Grover 
Cleveland. The picture of his diminishing 
herds and negligible returns has left last- 
ing scars on his memory. Yet, under the 
plausible assurances of a modern Tam- 
many, the Westerner is again faced with 
that “tinkering with the tariff” which has 
spelled ever recurring depression for all 
and ruin for many. 


7 every Pacific State the protective 
policy of the Republican party is the 
only insurance against business failure. 
The West is an empire of farmers, ranchers 
and fruit growers. Everything the farmer 
produces would be the victim of destruc- 
tive competition if the tariff were re- 
moved. The vast citrus industry of 
southern California, upon whose pros- 
perity depends the actual living of a 
million people, would pass out of existence 
within a year, if the tariff schedules were 
removed. ‘Twice, this sunny region has 
tasted of the waters of “tariff for revenue 
only.” ‘Twice it has seen its crops rot on 
the trees or in the warehouses. Each 
Democratic tariff invited the flood from 
the Mediterranean. The citrus grower of 
California averted bankruptcy, as best 
(Continued on page 14) 
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The West Wi// - 
Support Smith 


You may find, in either Mr. McNab’s article or Mrs. Atherton’s, 
points at which you choose to disagree with the author; in fact, you are 
more or less bound to disagree with one or the other. 


If you do, 


so much the better. 


Intelligent disagreement clarifies 


thought. On the eve of an election, as you will admit, there are uses for 
clear thinking. And if either or both of these articles serve in any de- 
gree to help straighten out in your mind issues concerning which you 
have been confused, then they will have justified their publication. 


ATERIAL considerations 
rule many minds. 
California is normally a 
Republican State; that is to 
say, men and women register almost auto- 
mi atically as Republican, believing that 
the Republican party somehow contains 
the germs of prosperity. But is it a growth 
or excrescence, bulging in one section of 
the country, depending upon favorable 
legislation, and sapping another? This 
vear some of the less desirable chickens 
of Republicanism have come home to 
roost, and the great agricultural inter- 
ests are asking why they have not been the 
recipients of some of that law-made “‘pros- 
perity.” Nature is as bountiful as ever; 
populations are increasing; world-com- 
merce is stimulated, even at the expense of 
the Federal Government; and yet agricul- 
ture languishes. In the eyes of the 
farmers, Hoover has become the fetish of 
farm-distress. ‘“‘Hooverization” is a 
starving process, yes. But there are those 
who do not wish to get thin—not too thin! 
On August third, I read in the news- 
papers an Associated Press dispatch which 
stated that the farmers of low a, in the 
very neighborhood of Hoover’s native 
place, passed a resolution denouncing him 
as the ‘“arch-enemy of agriculture.” 
Whether he deserves it or not, he has that 
reputation, which is, doubtless, largely 
based upon the fact that while Secretary 
of Commerce and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, he did nothing for Ameri- 
can agriculture, and in his conduct of the 
Food “Administr: ition, during the war, he 
went far out of his way to deprive the 
farmer of a price for his grain. What did 
he do? He fixed a maximum price on 
grain, while every other industry was free 
to get the benefit of war-prices. More 
than that: during the war, foreign govern- 
ments, which borrowed money from the 
United States, were required to purchase 
whatever they needed in our domestic 
markets. This gave great opportunity for 
enrichment to our manufacturers, but it 
raised the price of everything that the 
farmer needed on the farm. And so the 
Hoover policy struck the farmer as a 
double-edged sword. 
It was demonstrated by Senator Reed, 
in a debate in the Senate—and it was 


never denied—that Hoover juggled the 
market, in order to keep down the prices 
of grain (which, naturally, in wartime, 
would rise), by the reprehensible method 
of using Federal money to buy quantities 
of grain, at the prevailing price, and dump 
it on the market, after the manner of 


By 


Gertrude -/4therton 





stock-jobbers, in order to force a reduc- 
tion. This the agriculturists never have 
forgiven, because, at a time when they 
felt they might get a remunerative price, 
the bottom was knocked out of the market 
by these devices. Of course, the friends of 
Hoover say he was working for the Bel- 
gians, but that does not interest the 
Middle-Westerners of the United States, 
the yeomanry of America. And _ hence 
they have raised their cry against Hoover. 

These sturdy Western pioneers, who 
still cherish revolutionary traditions, find 
it hard to understand by what right 
Hoover dares to seek the high office of 
President of the United States. His work 





( Alfred Emanuel Smith 


has all been for Belgium, France, Eng- 
land, Armenia and elsewhere, and even 
though it be good work, the farmers who 
are bankrupt cannot understand it, and it 
is doubtful whether the tax-payers appre- 
ciate it. “Hoover saved the Belgians 
from starvation and impov erished the 
farmers of his own country” can hardly 
be called a good election-cry. No. The 
people of the Far West do not value 
that brand of statesmanship. 

The Iowa Hoover connection, as we 
have seen, will not help him. Business is 
business. The Iowans are more inter- 
ested in Iowans than in Hooverisms. 

Even the Alaskans would not be ex- 
pected seriously to rally around a totem- 
pole if it were made an object of worship. 
Hoover is, to many people, in his cheerless 
solemnity, not unlike one’s conception of a 
totem-pole. He stands wooden and irre- 
sponsive. This also typifies his attitude 
on many burning questions which arose 
when he was in the President’s cabinet. 


PE “RHAPS one of the great questions 
before the public calling for solution 
is to prevent the monopoly of hydro-elec- 
tric power, which, if controlled by private 
corporations, would put a tax forever not 
only upon domestic water, but upon in- 
dustry and irrigation, and upon light, heat 
and power, the by-products of our great 
rivers and streams, far-reaching and 
perilous for the public. Governor Smith 
has been conspicuous in the work of 
water-conservation in New York, on be- 
half of the public; and the West believes 
that he can safely be entrusted with 
water-conservation in the arid regions of 
the country and water power develop- 
ment. The enemies of the Boulder Dam 
on the Colorado River are too closely 
identified with the Republican nominee 
and his entrenched partizans, defiantly 
corruptive, to justify support of the nomi- 
nee by those who consider the question of 
vital importance. 

Sinclair Lewis has observed that to de- 
feat Hoover, it should only be necessary 

(Continued on page 15) 
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he could, until the tariff could be restored. 
Call the roll of California products, pro- 
tected by the Republican tariff, and you 
name the things without which prosperity 
—nay, even living—in California, could 
not exist. Whether it be almonds, an ex- 
clusive California industry which was 
saved from complete destruction by an in- 
creased tariff on imported nuts, walnuts, 
olives, cherries, figs, peaches and pears, 
rice, beans and peas, onions, barley, 
wheat and oats, sugar beets, dried and 
preserved fruits, poultry and eggs, butter, 
cheese, hay and hops, sheep and wool— 
the farmer depends on this act to survive. 


PEAKING of this situation, Herbert 

Hoover has said: “If there is any- 
thing that the leaders of the Democratic 
party have been certain about, it is that 
they are going to reduce or abolish the 
tariff on California products . . . 
Removal of the tariff means to 
California poorer schools; it means 
poorer homes; it means larger 
burdens and longer hours of labor; 
it means the degradation of our 
people.” 

Pointing out a single industry, 
viz., the growing of raisins, Mr. 
Hoover said, “Twenty thousand 
people in California are engaged 
in the raising of raisins or in the 
business and commerce connected 
with this single product. What 
are we going to do with these 
people who are thrown out of their 
livelihood ?”’ 

I have used these products of 
California only as illustrative of 
what would happen to all Western 
industry if Mr. Hoover’s oppon- 
ent should prevail. Knowing full 
well how the farmer dreads a 
change i in the tariff, the ‘Tammany 
organization is attempting already 
to allay his fears. But nothing can 
be done by Tammany or its can- 
didate to reverse the established 
policy of the Democratic party 
on the tariff. Herbert Hoover has 
been the champion, on the plat- 
form and in office, of the vital 
necessity for maintaining the 
integrity of the essential schedules 
upon which the farmer must rely 
for his living. 

Probably no branch of industry has 
such a sympathetic call upon the affec- 
tions of Mr. Hoover as mining. Gradu- 
ated in the first class of engineers from 
Stanford University, he commenced his 
career as a common workman in the May- 
flower mine. With pick and shovel, he 
mucked in the drifts and studied in the 
raw the science to which he was to con- 
tribute so much of thought and effort, and 
on which he was to build his personal for- 
tune. The story of those early years is a 
romance. Recommended by the Dean of 
the mining profession, he commenced the 
romantic journey that led him into famili- 
arity with the industry in every important 
country in the world. He found time to 
aid his profession by the authorship of his 
volume on the “Principles of Mining,” a 
book which remains a classic to this day; 
and with the assistance of his gifted wife, 
to translate from the Latin one of the 
earliest German works on metallurgy, 


Hoover? 


(Continued from page 12) 


which he distributed to students at one- 
third of the cost of printing. 

It was his devotion to mining that 
placed him in London at the outbreak of 
the European war. From the moment the 
war-stranded Americans flocked into 
London, his services were given to his 
countrymen. Public service has claimed 
him ever since. But he is, at heart, the 
engineer. His love for the old field of 
effort is strong. The region from the 
Rockies to the Pacific is a mining empire. 
When the industry flourishes, the country 
prospers. With thickening population 
and dividing ownerships, the problems of 





@ Secretary Hoover delivering his speech of accep ance at 
the Stanford University Stadium, California 


the miner are becoming acute. Questions 
of drainage, safety, hydraulic flowage and 
the like are ever icles the legislatures of 
the Pacific states. The day of the pros- 
pector is not so rosy as in the days of 
pioneer romance. In every phase of this 
industry, Mr. Hoover is a master. The 
miners .of the West will have in the White 
House one of their own, who understands, 
in a most intimate way, their many difh- 
culties, and who can aid, by the suggestion 
of remedial legislation, in the restoration 
of their position among the great 
industries. 

Several years ago, a group of about 
thirty of Mr. Hoover’s friends sat down 
with him at dinner in San Francisco. 
With the black coffee out of the way, the 
host of the evening rapped for attention 
and said: “There will be no speeches, but 

each of us will ask the Secretary a ques- 
tion.” Then opened a barrage of in- 
quiries that swept the economic front. 
The interrogations covered the general 


economic outlook, the struggle of Britain 
with unemployment, the resources of 
Alaska, the accomplishments of the radio 
conference, the future of shipping, the de- 
velopment and regulation of aeroplanes, 
the standardization of products, money 
and the mechanism of exchange, visible 
and invisible, the unfolding romance of 
the Department of Commerce. With 
growing amazement, the group listened to 
the calm and informative discussion, the 
illuminating revelations, the far-flung 
prophecies. As the last of the circle of 
friends was reached, Wallace M. Alex- 
ander looked across the table and an- 
nounced: “I want to know what is being 
done about the International canal to the 
St. Lawrence.”’ I well recall the opening 
sentence of Mr. Hoover's reply. “I am,” 
he said simply, ‘ ‘the Chairman of the 
President’s Commission on the St. Law- 
rence Waterway.” Then followed 
a lucid exposition of the whole 
project, its difficulties and its 
possibilities. 

The construction of a shipway 
for ocean-going vessels from the 
Great Lakes to the sea, by way of 
the St. Lawrence, is a project more 
stupendous, both in engineering 
dificulties and in_ potentialities 
than the Panama Canal. 

From the days when the earliest 
trappers ventured around the 
portages, the imaginations of men 
have been stirred by the possibili- 
ties of this waterway to the sea. 
Ditches have been succeeded by 
canals, in feeble efforts to round 
these barriers. The Canadian 
Government has undertaken the 
conquest of the Niagara barrier 
and the Rapids of the Sainte Saute 
Marie. Therefore, but one obstacle 
remains—the Rapids of the St. 
Lawrence. The possibility of over- 
coming this barrier sets the imagi- 
nation on flame. The engineers 
of the joint commission have 
agreed that the job can be done. 
Huge dams are to be constructed 
across the St. Lawrence, thereby 
converting the Rapids into pools 
large enough to float 88 per cent 
of the ocean going vessels of the 
world. The spillways of these 
dams will provide the power for the 
greatest hydro-electric system in the 
world 


Le ipo! HOOVER is the hope 
of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
His great engineering prestige has al- 
ready advanced the project from a 
possibility to a probability. He has 
the intimate confidence of both engi- 
neers and statesmen, in Canada and 
the United States. As President, his 
recommendation will doubtless advance 
the whole mighty project to the point of 
actual construction. When constructed, a 
new and brighter era will open before the 
agriculturist of the United States. The 
land-locked farmer will travel the high- 
way of the sea. The election of Herbert 
Hoover will bring this mighty project 
closer to actual construction than any act 
undertaken by either Government. Yet 
this is but one link in a systematic chain 
(Continued on page 70) 
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ito say: “He sat through two corrupt 


administrations without ever having 


| peeped!” Think of Roosevelt when wrong 


was being done. If Hoover’s friends 


| should try to elect him on a rallying cry 


of “Honesty versus Robbery,” his appar- 


| ent acquiescence in the corruption of ‘the 
' Harding 


administration, _ particularly, 
would make the claim ridiculous. He di 
absolutely nothing, even by warning the 
people of the robbery of the public do- 
main, of the pillage of the veterans’ funds 
and of the scandals of the War Depart- 
ment, the Navy Department and the In- 
terior Department. All of this drama 
passed on before his very eyes, without 
awakening any emotion. No one can con- 
sistently vote for Mr. Hoover, counte- 
nancing the scandals of his time! The Far 
West still stands for honesty, fair play, 
freedom and religious tolerance; and for 
temperance, as opposed to prohibition. 
Some people are trying to make an issue of 
prohibition, although the Constitution 
cannot be changed by either the President 
or Congress, but only by the consent of 
three-fourths of all of the states. Governor 
Smith’s educational proposal, to let each 
State decide questions of that kind foritself 
(shall we not debate these questions/), 
seems to be in accordance with the origi- 
nal Constitution, which seeks to perpetu- 
ate freedom, by guarding sacredly the 
powers of the states, preventing encroach- 
ment upon individual liberty, and protect- 
ing the citizens against “snooping” 
methods, such as, for instance, unwar- 
ranted search and seizure, thus preserving 
the sanctity of the home, the freedom of 
conscience and, generally speaking, the 
rights of man—all of which have been 
violated and are treated as chaff. 

The spirit of the West demands that the 
Constitution be invoked to protect these 
fundamental human rights and privileges 
which have been enjoyed, without detri- 
ment, for one hundred and fifty years. 


Smith? 


(Continued from page 13) 


“There shall be no religious test imposed 
for holding office,” as there was no relig- 
ious test imposed for service in the armies 
of the country! Does that apply only to 
War? The West sees, with apprehension, 
if not alarm, the drift away from the pro- 
tection given by the Bill of Rights, in- 
serted in the revered Constitution, on the 
demand made by Thomas Jefferson, the 
Democrat, the patriot author of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the 
Statute of Virginia for religious freedom. 
Smith’s election would silence patriotic 
perversion and give us the air of freedom, 
unpolluted, to breathe again. 


MG ecncgpn is a story told that once a 
man quoted the Declaration of In- 
dependence in Tennessee, and was ar- 
rested. Shall this infamy spread? “I 
didn’t say that,” the victim protested, 
“Thomas Jefferson said it!’ “Where is 
that boob? We'll get him too,” said the 
guardian of the law! 

That may be humorous, but it is very 
serious for bureaucrats like the Republi- 
can nominee, confronted with an election. 
Beware. That is the way the common 
people of the country are thinking—that 
the politicians and the parsons are whit- 
tling away their rights. They want more 
bigness and less bigotry. In fact, the 
Western States are in revolt and resemble, 
in sentiment, today, the Colonial States 
before the Revolution, more than any 
other part of the country. The West 
might be called “the youth of the land,” 
with its ideals of freedom still fresh, and 
its love of justice and the square deal fore- 
most in its mind. It shall not be trampled 
upon. 
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In Siskiyou County, California, at the 
time of the fishing-excursion of the Re- 
publican candidate (even the fish wouldn’t 
bite), an old guide conducted a friend of 
mine through the deep forest, on his 
annual visit. When the guide was asked 
how he would vote, he said: ‘‘Well, we 
have always been Republican up here, but 
of the eighteen men voting in this Dis- 
trict, sixteen have already declared for 
Smith.” At small summer resorts straw- 
ballots indicated the same drift. At the 
summer-school of the University of Cali- 
fornia the vote recently cast was about 
even, and in the City of San Francisco 
there has been reported an unmistakable 
tidal-wave, ground-swell, or whatever it 
may be called, in favor of Smith. Yet the 
registration is Republican. It looks to me 
as though the West will have its way. It 
opposes centralization of power—that is 
fundamental. The people repudiate the 
claims of Mr. Hoover as a Western man, 
and they resent the domination of the 
Republican party by a corrupt bureau- 
cracy—the Falls, Denbys, Daughertys, 
Sinclairs—that smug ilk, all of them 
pharisees and hypocritical pretenders, as a 
menace to our institutions. Shall not the 
voters resent the debauchery of the State? 

The people of the great open spaces, in 
the mountains and in the valleys, have 
been, apparently, drawn to Governor 
Smith, not only by his successful adminis- 
tration of the Empire State, but by those 
peculiar qualities of heart and mind which 
force them to accept him as a fellow 
human being, whom they can not only 
trust, but can understand; and _ these 
people also feel that if they respond to his 
call, he will not be indifferent to the ordi- 
nary obligations of gratitude. ‘Help 
those who help you” may be a political 
virtue peculiar to New York, but it has 
worked for the benefit of a great com- 
munity under Governor Smith, and we 

(Continued on page 8 4) 





(Governor Smith accepts the Democratic nomination at Albany, New York 
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Old Timer 


0A fter Fifty Years’ 
eA bsence a -Aan of the 
Old West Comes Home 


to Find That Times 
Have Changed 


LL morning the long freight 
train had bumped and rattled 
across the desert. By noon, 
October sunshine glowed through 

San Gorgonio Pass as the engine eased 
into its long descent coastward. There 
was a breath of moisture. Gentler outlines 
and colors smoothed the landscape. 

An old man in a box car stared at two 
great purple mountains that bounded the 
pass to north and south. 

“San Jacinto,” he whispered. “And 
San Gorgonio—Old Greyback!”’ 

Fifty odd years before, they had been 
friendly sentinels beckoning a boy to 
romance and adventure. ‘To the-other 
immigrants in the wagon train they had 
been conquered barriers to a land of oppor- 
tunity. 

“Friendly. Jest as friendly,” mused the 
old man. 

The train crashed through villages and 
towns, smug with pastel cottages amid 
groves of orange trees. 

H-m-m. Pretty. But where did the 
cattle graze? The ranges should have 
been simmering brownly in this October 
sunshine. Symmetrical rows of orange 
trees rayed from his vision like spokes of 
a wheel. They dazed and baffled him. 
Apprehension cast a shadow on his home- 
coming. 

No cattle! He had traveled countless 
miles and endless years to move again 
among the herds, drifting in dust clouds 
across brown California mesas; to ride 
with singing vaqueros, to speak the Span- 
ish tongue with them at evening, shel- 
tered by thick adobe walls, redolent with 
chiles, garlic and horse-leather. 

Where now were the cattle, and those 
who herded them? Where the lordly 
barons who owned them, and the ranges 
whereon they grazed? He closed his eyes 
in fear. 

Another village shook with the engine’s 
thunder. Something familiar about this 
one, with its low hovels and dark people 
gathered about washtubs, beneath spread- 
ing fig trees in vine-covered yards; cactus 
hedges, goats, brown children. 

The grey buttresses of the Mission San 
Gabriel swept by. They blurred and he 
lost them, but as far as he could see, he 
watched the old bell tower, hung with a 
fringe of green pepper trees. The sight 
was a healing to his weary eyes. 

At last the train moved slowly through 
the ragged fringes of a city. He gathered 
up a bundle and stained hat. Swinging 
by one hand, he crouched low, let one leg 


dangle, then dropped to the ground that 
slid away beneath him. He tottered; all 
the breath in his body knotted in a hot 
pain in his side. Painfully he straightened 
himself, and looked around dizzily. 

Tracks, shacks: the railroad yards of 
any large city. The train moved from 
behind him, revealing an old yellow sta- 
tion house with the words: 

LOS ANGELES. 


River Station. 


Los Angeles. So he 
was home! 

He shambled by a 
few blocks of ware- 
houses. Ahead was 
a small round park, 
surrounded by dingy 
buildings and almost 
hidden by parked ex- 
press trucks. But it 
lifted green, gigantic 
rubber trees above 
the trafic. Trolley 
and motor filled 
streets led away from 
the park, lined with 
tall, unfamiliar build- 
ings. 

Old Timer tried 
painfully to knit the 
tatters of his memory with the scenes be- 
fore him. This park was the Plaza. Yes, 
he had tied his horse here many a time. 
The house of his patron, Don Antonio 
Maria Largo had stood on the northeast 
corner. He turned his eyes to the Sierra 
Madre’s peaks swimming above the mist 
of the city in a tourmaline haze of their 
own. 

The mountains did not change, thank 
God. 

He must find the house of his friend. 
Things might be changed after fifty years. 
But Don Antonio Maria had vowed that 
the house of the Largos should stand to 
shelter his sons and his sons’ sons, his 
friends and his friends’ friends forever— 
si, siempre! Had the word of a Largo ever 
been broken, por Dios? Others might 
forget, but not Antonio Maria Largo. Not 
Old Timer. He sighed and the knot of 
pain tightened. 

He passed among the plaza idlers. They 
paid no attention to his mutterings, for 
many derelicts creaked and rumbled, 
beached on the benches of the old plaza. 

At the corner where the house of his 
patron had stood, he stopped. 

The house of the Largos was gone; its 
red roof-tiles broken and pilfered, the sun- 
baked adobe walls crumbled back into the 
soil from which they had come. Upon its 
remains a building rose, white and cold. 
He read the sign on it: 


THE HELPING HAND MISSION 


He turned away. 

Blinded with senescent tears he crossed 
streets aimlessly, heedless of trafic. He 
sought one familiar spot; the house of the 
Del Valles, the Tapias, or the Sanchez. 

The odors from a Mexican eating booth 


awakened his hunger. Hazily he thought 
that as soon as he found the Largos he 
would eat. But the Largos—ah—he had 
lost them. Then his eyes gleamed; here, 
at last was a place he remembered. 

It was the Pico House, built by the last} 
Mexican Governor of California. 

He recalled it through a boy’s eyes, 
gleaming with paint and rococo decora- 
tions; the splendid patio, brilliantly car- 





eted staircase, music, 
flowers, handsome men 
and beautiful women. 

The grand dining room 
—he had carried a des- 
perate message into that room one night 
for the Dona Rosalia, daughter of the 
house of Largo. But that he must forget. 

He stepped timidly within. This was 
not the Pico House! Japanese and Mex- 
icans played pool on dusty grey tables in 
the shabby patio. The staircase rose, 
dirty, splintered, carpetless. ‘Camas, 
veinte y cinco centavos,” was scrawled on 
the steps. 


EDS, twenty-five cents, in the 
Pico House! 

A boy had dreamed of swaggering into 
the “finest hotel in California,” money in 
his pockets, gay clothing on his back. He 
had dreamed it in the deep holds of ships, 
on jerking freight trains, or plodding with 
tired feet on dusty roads. 

An old man’s hand crept to a ragged 
pocket. Nothing there. Twenty-five cents 
would have made the boy’s dream come 
true. But there was no boy, no Pico 
House. Only a lost Old Timer, and shabby 
tenement called the Hotel Nacional. 
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Before the Church of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels he stopped. Once it 
had proudly dominated the old Pueblo, 
and its name had become the name of a 


great city. Now it sagged resignedly 
among mean buildings, the bells in its 
belfry cracked and unmelodious. Beggar 
women sat on its low steps. Traffic roared 
by it. 

“Standing there, Old Timer trembled. 
The hand of Time had led him to the very 
spot where happiness and youth had been 
abandoned. He could not escape his 
memories. 

Surrendering utterly, he crept into the 


dark church. 


ENORITA ROSALIA LARGO was 

the daughter of Don Jose Maria 
Largo. She and the Boy who had been 
taken under her father’s care had grown 
up together, sharing and loving the out- 
door life of those early California days. 
The Boy was as a son of the family, be- 
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Jeffery Reynolds 


loved by the dark Largos for his merry 
blue eyes, his flaming hair, his splendid 
horsemanship. They believed him of good 
birth, though he had followed the immi- 
grant wagon train, a nameless orphan. 

When the Dona Rosalia was eighteen, 
custom decreed that the hoyden should 
become a lady. She came from _ her 
father’s rancho to his house in the Pueblo, 
where she was taught all the arts and 
graces becoming a young woman of her 
station. The Boy saw her seldom after 
this. But he loved her—always. The 
American gentlemen and the native cabal- 
leros of the Pueblo wooed her. But the 
Doia was proud, wilful. It was whispered 
about that she had bestowed her affections 
(unwisely and indiscreetly) upon young 
Don Juan Rico, wildest and handsomest 
young blood of his day. 

In spite of himself the Boy listened to 
these whispers, and feared. One night 
when he had ridden in to the Pueblo from 
the rancho, Rosalia whispered to him. 

“Saddle my Prendita, bring your own 
horse, and follow me.” 

They had gone to the Pico House where 
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By Virginia Stivers Bartlett 


@ He swaved to his feet and swept 
his arms tn a feeble gesture 


Rico and his friends were making merry 
in the immemorial Californian way. 

“Go in there. Tell Don Juan Rico I 
must see him.” 

For the first time, and the last, the Boy 
walked into the Pico House, into the din- 
ing room. He tapped Don Juan on the 
shoulder. With a laughing word to his 
companions, a swallow of wine, Don Juan 
followed him. Dona Rosalia, with no 
words to the caballero, 
said to the Boy: 

“Let Senor Rico have 





your horse. Follow to 
the Church.” 

The Padre had met 
them at the great 
doors. 

“Padre mio,” said 
Rosalia, “you must 


marry me at once to 
this man.” Rico turned 
pale. 

“Padre, the lady is 
a little tardy with the 
formalities. I am dis- 
inclined to submit to a 
marriage this evening. 


I have guests. You 
and the lady must 
pardon.” Then _ he 
laughed. 


The laughter drove 
the Boy suddenly mad. 

He whipped out a 
knife, leaped at the 
man, plunged the blade 
deep into his throat. 
Rico fell to the tiled 
paving, his blood dying 
the red bricks redder. 
Rosalia threw herself at her lover’s side. 
She raised her eyes to the Boy, and gave 
him a look he was never to forget. Fear, 
anguish, utter defeat, and a great pity 
for himself he read in that look. 

He sprang on his horse, and before any 
could stop him, fled. Through moonlight 
and fog, across plains and salt marshes he 
rode until he reached the seaport, San 
Pedro. In the morning he was aboard a 
sailing vessel, bound for the Orient. 

And for fifty years he had been a 


wanderer. 


‘— things passed through his 
mind as he sat in the quiet church. 
The candles flickered. People knelt beside 
him, prayed, and left. He did not see 
them. For him the place was peopled with 
those who had prayed there years before. 

He pulled himself to his feet. The pain 
in his side was still a knotted agony. 
Hunger was forgotten. Only pain and 
loneliness were left. 

As he came out of the Church the sun 
was gone. A cold fog crept in from the 
sea, pouring into the streets. Turning 
away from the cheap shops and Mexican 
teatros he drifted until he saw a row of 
squat adobes that had drifted below the 
level of the sidewalks. 

A street sign said North Broadway. 
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That meant nothing to him. He was on 
the Calle Eternidad. The street called 
Eternity. They had called it that in the 
old days, for it wound out to the Campo 
Santo, the Holy Ground; the cemetery. 
He wandered on. 

Neglected for many years, the burial 
ground has lain aide the hurrying 
thoroughfare. Its sanctuaries are broken. 
Stones have crumbled and tottered onto 
the paths, where cows graze. Huge family 
tombs bearing historic names still hoard 
their secrets beneath dead cypresses. 
Marble slabs are cracked and riven by 
trees which have arisen from graves, only 
to die. 

Into this place Old Timer came, looking 
for his friends. Along a weed grown path 
he went, recognizing here and there names 
of those he had known. They seemed to 
lie here in a group as they had lived, 
clustered together around the plaza in the 


old Pueblo. 
H& stumbled over two clasped hands, 


a fragment from some marble 
monument. Old Timer stood holding them 
in his—the only hands to greet him in 
this, his home, the city of his youth. 

He went on, searching in the city of the 
dead for friends. He found a neglected 
plot with several graves, over which 
drooped a blackened pepper tree. In the 
center was a tall red brick tomb, built 
above the ground. Of its four niches, one 
was empty. A small white stone gleamed 
out of the gloom against the brick back- 
ground. There was an inscription on it 
but it was growing too dark for him to see. 

With his forefinger he traced through 
the mould upon them the deep graved 
letters of a single word: 


LARGO 


He leaned his face against the mossy 
stone, and with outstretched arms, sup- 
ported his trembling body against the last 
Casa de los Largos. 

The fog gathered in heavy drops, and 
fell from the tree upon his bent head. 
They formed a steady streamlet, and 
trickled down his back onto the ground. 

Here a police officer found him. 

“‘What are you doing here?” 

Old Timer stared at him. 

“Drunk?” 

Old Timer shook his head. 

“Sick?” 

He found his voice. 

“Guess I am, an’ hungry.” 

“Hum. Do you belong in this town?” 

“Yes. I belong here. Brought up here 
—when I was little kid. Fifty year ago. 
Comin’ home now—that’s all.” 

“Well, where are your friends?” 

Old Timer looked around him. 

“Here.” 

The officer stared. 

“Oh, the Largo plot. Yeah—I’ve heard 
my old man talk about them. My Dad 
was an old timer too. So they were your 
friends, heh?’ 

“T lived with ’em.’ 

“And you tidne find ’em when you 
came back? Tough for an old timer like 

ou. I should take you to the Lincoln 
Heights tank for the night, but seeing you 
are just coming home ri take you down 
to Brother Bill’s instead.” 

When the officer’s car pulled up before 


the white Helping Hand Mission, Old 
Timer would have fled, but the officer 
propelled him into the building. He 
found himself in a large bare room with 
benches, and platform, and mottoes on 
the walls. A group of men huddled 
around a gas heater. 

“Here, Brother Bill,” sang out the 
officer. “‘Here’s a curio for you. An old 
guy who says | he lived in Los Angeles 
fifty years ago.’ 

An elderly man came toward them. He 
stared at Old Timer. 


“Well, well, well,” he fussed, “And 
who are you, brother?” 

“Tt? Oh,—just Old Timer.” He felt 
faint. The room grew hazy. Brother 


Bill caught him by the arm. 

“Been drinking?” he questioned sus- 
piciously. 

“Naw, just hungry, I guess. Better 
feed him and get him to bed. _ I'll look in 
in the morning. So long, Old Timer. Take 
care of yourself.” 

“Well, well, well, we can fix you up for 
tonight, but tomorrow, you understand, 
you'll have to move along. Just sit down. 
Its time for our evening song service, then 
we'll have dinner.” 

Old Timer could smell food odors com- 
ing up from somewhere. Coffee! His 
mouth watered. His jaws worked. Cau- 
tiously he sat down beside a silent man 
on one of the benches. 

“When do we eat?” he whispered. The 
silent one stared at him. 

“We prays first. Then we sings. Then 
we eats.” 

Brother Bill mounted the platform, and 
raised his hand for silence. A group of 
young men and women appeared, and 
sat down by the piano. Then Brother 
Bill made a long pra He called them 
all brothers, and ee we attention to the 
fact that they were all to be fed and 
bedded that night free, that because of the 
brotherly love on the part of a group of 
welfare workers, they were to receive 


these benefits for nothing. 
A PALE thin blonde young woman, 
whose eyes seemed to be boring 
into Old Timer went to the piano, and her 
thin voice started the singing. All were 
exhorted to rise and lift their voices. There 
was a scraping and shambling of feet. Old 
Timer’s knees trembled as he rose. The 
music zoomed in his ears. He had to 
stand bent to ease the pain in his side. 
He hung onto the bench in front of him, 
until suddenly the music was over, and he 
was standing alone, the eyes of Brother 
Bill and the blonde young woman upon 
him. 

He sat down hastily. 

“Brothers,” Brother Bill was saying, 
“You will have to wait a few moments for 
dinner. Some of those kind women who 
make our work possible down here want 
to be with us at the dinner hour, and they 
aren’t here yet. But we must wait, for 
they are pat ar souls, full of charity. 
So remember your manners, boys, and no 
rough stuff. Oh, yes, some kind brother 
has sent down a oe of oranges, and if 
some of you are too hungry, just help 
yourself. Amen. God bless you.” 

One of the men lifted a box of oranges 
down from the platform near the gas 
stove. Some of the derelicts helped them- 


Old Timer 


selves half heartedly. The smell of coffee, 
and of stew with onions, had put them in 
a frame of mind oranges could not satisfy. 
Old Timer cursed silently. He had 
contained himself during the singing and 
praying, but this was more than he could 
stand. The Largos wouldn’t have kept 
him waiting, they wouldn’t have kept 
anyone waiting. He wondered if there 
might not be someone in this place like 
himself, an old timer who would remember 
the Largos, and the days of their glory. 
“Yessir;” he overheard one man say, 
coughing in the fumes from the gas heater, 
“Tf I hadn’t dropped my wad ia Tie Juana 
I wouldn’t be here now in this God for- 
saken hole. Makes me sick, this burg. 
City of the Angels they call it. Hell!” 
Old Timer listened. He felt lonely for a 
little conversation. 
“You talking about this pueblo?’ he 
inquired mildly. 
“*Pyueblo! 
It was roared in such a loud voice that 
all other sounds in the hall ceased. Old 
Timer looked dizzily around him. 


S—is—is there a Californian here?” 
he asked. 


A few grunts, then silence. 


“Then o’ course you don’t know nothin’. } 
Listen, when I come here fifty years ago,} 


this was a pueblo—that means town. Al 


there was to it was right around here by} 


the Plaza. I lived on the very spot whe Te 
this mission stands now, when I wasn’t 
riding the range for Don Antonio Maria 
Largo. His house stood right here.” His 
voice died away, then grew stronger 
again. 

“They’re all gone. All gone. But ! 
knew ’em, and I knew Los Angeles then. 
aed a tiny place sittin’ in the sun. A 
few houses. Th he old Church. The Plaza. 
Nigger Alley, and the Pico House. Yes. 
And all around, from the desert to the sea 
was cattle ranges, and thousands of head 


of cattle.” He swayed to his feet, and 
“—- his arms in a feeble gesture. 
used to ride with Don Antonio. | 


can see him now—with a velvet jacket 
covered with silver coins—” he caressed 
his own rags as he painted the picture to 
his dazed audience. “His saddle was 
covered with silver. Him and his horse 
must have been worth thousands of dol- 
lars on the hoof as they stood.” He fixed 
his gaze on the flickering gas flames, and 
seemed to read his story there. 

He muttered to himself, and clenched 
his fist. His voice rose again. 

“And when a stranger come to town in 
them days, he was a guest of one of the 
houses around the Plaza. They'd kill a 
sheep and a cow, and open a barrel of 
wine. All the Indian women would begin 
grinding corn and coffee, and cooking 
beans—frijoles. Then they’d have a fan- 
dango.”” His eyes brightened. 

“A fandango! That’s a grand party! 
Everyone would eat and drink. An’ i 
you wanted to dance you smashed a 
cascaron over a girl’s head—.” 

“Don’t sound decent.” Someone snick- 
ered. 

“Cascaron—that’s a eggshell filled with 

perfume and confetti, awful pretty on 
- black heads. And wine, and brandy, 
and more wine.’ 
(Continued on page 54) 


What in hell’s a pyueblo?”} 
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= HY do I live in Califernia? 
I can tell you that is a ques- 


tion I like to answer! First 
because it really is God’s own 
country, then—but I had better explain 
how I first came to make my home here. 

“We were living in New Jersey on a 
farm in a little place, the name of which 
doesn’t matter. It was a lovely place—so 
good for the children, but for the grown- 
ups—well, it was that cold in winter, we 
had to have the roads shovelled in front of 
us to drive the children to school! Well, 
one day in 1911, I came to San Diego to 
sing. It was winter, but not the winter of 
New Jersey. No! Here it was sunshine 
every day, everywhere, and warm. And 
flowers! Oh, I can’t begin to tell of the 
wealth of flowers that winter. Every gar- 
den, every hillside was a mass of scented 
color. Can you imagine what it meant to 
me after the bitter cold and the drab days 
of an eastern winter? 

“About that time Colonel Ed. Fletcher 
gave me a building site at Grossmont, a 
few miles east of San Diego. It was on a 
sloping hill that commands a panorama of 
the fertile El Cajon Valley and the moun- 
tains beyond. Such a superb view! 

“In 1912 I built my home there, and in 
1913 we moved in. 

“Between tours, when I could rest at 
home, I planted trees there with my own 
hands, and I had the joy of watching them 
grow from year to year. Hour after hour | 
would sit out on my balcony and drink in 
the sun’s healthful rays; it is my only 
tonic, having that I need no other. 

“Ah, how I loved it there! 

“Since then I have moved to Coronado. 
That seems lovelier still—for it is as color- 
ful as a Spanish shawl, with its brilliant 


Why / Live in 


awnings and saucy sprays of vivid flowers 
flaunting their exotic beauty to the tem- 
pered breeze from adobe and stucco walls. 
‘Then there is a glimpse of sea, and of war- 
ships in the bay and the skyline of San 
Diego beyond. Is it not inspiring? And 
all about me lives my big family—sons, 
daughters, daughters-in-law and grand- 
children. With me lives my close friend 
and secretary, Miss Alma Sattler, who has 
been with me for 18 years. 

‘All the mementos, all the treasures I 
have collected through the years are in 





Corner of the living-room showing the French period furniture, pictures of presidents, 
loving cups from the American Legion, American citizenship papers, etc. 











By Madame 


my Coronado home, and everything is ar- 
ranged just to suit me. Sometimes Alma 
Sattler will say: ‘Let us change the fur- 
nishings in the living room,’ but I tell her, 
no! no! I like it crazy like that! So, beside 
a Chinese carved teakwood cabinet I have 
a French period divan in gold and bro- 
cade, or it may be by a Chinese chair | 
have a Colonial chair—it does not matter. 
It pleases me. 





incon’ 





On 


( Present home of Madame 
Schumann-Heink at Coronado, Calif. 


“See, on the walls I have the auto- 
graphed pictures of Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, of Wilson, Taft and Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. Above the pic- 
ture mouldings are such pictures as Pol 
Plancon, Eduardo de Reszke, Richard 
Strauss, Mancinelli, Cosima Wagner, and 
all over the house are pictures of Scotti— 
dear, dear Scotti—and Melba, and Farrar 
—I adore her! 

“No matter where I may be traveling, I 
am always in my California home in 
spirit. Sometimes when I am on the train 
en route, my mind reverts back to a cer- 
tain wall in my living room—Ah! that 
picture of Wagner—or perhaps—Strauss 
—I do not remember seeing it 1n its accus- 
tomed place the last time I was home. It 
has been moved! Right away I wire— 
‘Where is such and such a picture?” 


“O*% the mantel are all my loving cups 
from the Legion Posts—bless those 
boys! Some are from the Philharmonic 
orchestras. Then there are the American 
Legion scrolls, and my honorary citizen- 
ship papers—how I treasure them! 

“In the corner there, is a carved rose- 
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as told to 


wood prayer bench. It has on it a bible 
and a brass crucifix entwined with a 
rosary, it was given to me by an actor who 
loved my singing of ‘The Rosary.’ That 
song is my life. Have I not learned to kiss 
the cross? Dear Madonna! 

“California may mean many different 
things to many different people; there are 
those who are attracted to it because it is 
so progressive, and for different reasons. 
As for myself, I can only know what it 
means to the artist. 

“I love the people of California. They 
are very musical, for one thing, and their 
appreciation makes it possible for me to 
give my best concerts here. Above all, 
what I love is the spirit of the place—like 


no other in the world! It is a hard thing to 
explain—but how one can feel it! It is 
in the handclasp of the people; you 
catch the ring of it in the voice; it looks at 
you out of the eyes of these westerners; it 
calls and echoes in the warm, sunshiny 
air. Here I am one with it. It lifts me up, 
it makes me happy, and it makes me a 
better singer, and to sing is worth every- 
thing to me, all the hunger, unhappiness, 
starvation I went through. God gave me 
the gift and it has kept faith with me 
through life. It has never failed me. It is 





California 
Bia Seah eecttastel hecunh 


Wilma Frances 
eAGinor 


like a human being; for all I 
have given it it gives back 
gratitude. 

“Such a spirit, this of 
California! Once you have 
come under the spell you 
never care to throw it off, 
nor do you care to be long 
away from it. Also, here I 
sing inside me—all the little 
cells, the atoms, the mole- 
cules that are me—they sing 
out here, too! 

“T have sung successfully 
for fifty-one years—now 
people marvel that I, a 
woman of sixty-six, should, # 





@ Madame Schumann-Heink’s former home at Grossmont, California, which she gave 


to the U. S. Disabled Veterans of the World’s War 


still be singing. I say to them, do you 
know why it is? Blessed California! And 
because of that, too, I expect to live a 
hundred years. 

“T am a very healthy specimen—or 
rather, speciwoman. [| live simply, and I 
walk a great deal; nowhere do I feel so in- 
clined to be in the open as here. 

“Older people must come to California 
if they wish to live long. It is so invigorat- 
ing that they would keep the bloom of 
youth as I do. 

“Everyone in my home city was so 
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G Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
most recent picture 


wonderful to me when I gave my farewell 
concert here. Yes, it really is my farewell, 
so many have done the farewell tour to 
death, that I am afraid people will believe 
I will make another and then maybe an- 
other. Not I! 

“Well, the day was officially declared 
‘Schumann-Heink Day’ in San _ Diego. 
Several hundred people gathered in front 
of my home to greet me and the service 
men sent their greetings in the most 
modern way, airplanes of the army and 
navy flew in formation over my home and 
dropped great showers of flowers and mes- 
sages. I gathered some of them up in my 
arms, and—lI just could not keep back the 
tears. It was something to remember a 
long, long time! 


ed es Legion presented me with a 
shield on which was engraved, ‘In 
appreciation of the splendid services ren- 
dered by her during the world war by 
bringing joy and happiness to those who 
served in the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps of the United States.’ 

“I told them that as long as I live I 
shall serve and try to show what service 
means. There is only one work, of a public 
nature, I shall not give up. My soldier 
boys. When they call me to help I shall do 
it, always. But even then, no recitals. 
Only a group of songs, perhaps. How 
thankful I am to God He left me my voice 
to cheer them with song. (On Easter Sun- 
day, 1928, I gave my Grossmont place to 
Mayor George E. Leach, of Minneapolis, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining Company, one of the largest low grade gold mines of the world 


Alaska As TJs 
By ‘R. E. Robertson 


In the “Land of 
Magnificent Distances”’ 
the Optimism and 
Courage of the Pioneer 
Remain Unabated 


LASKA’S population during the 

decade of 1910-1920 suffered a 

loss of ten thousand people. An 

inch may be a triviality 1 in terms 

of the length of the earth’s circumference, 
but i it is plenty in terms of the length of a 
man’s nose. Ten thousand people may 
be an insignificant number in New York 
City, but a loss of that number of Alaska’s 
populace is of grave importance when one 
recalls that in 1910 the territory had a 
total population of only 64,000. Since 
1920 Alaska has lost by emigration, ac- 
cording to custom-house statistics on 
arrivals and departures, approximately 
2000 more people, of whom it is safe to 
~say at least ninety per cent were whites; 
so that today the Tdens and the Eskimos 

equal, if not outnumber, the whites. The 
only rift in this ominous cloud is the possi- 
bility that part, perhaps all, of this loss 





may be accounted for by the fact that 
some emigrants arrive on privately owned 
cannery vessels of whose arrival no cus- 
tom-house record is obtained. 

The scanty present population of, say, 
52,000 souls may not seem to be worth 
the consideration of the average Amer- 
ican citizen, but, surely the 590,884 square 
miles of territorial domain are sufficient 
to make one stop and think. Examina- 
tion may not lead to the discovery of a 
remedy for the patient’s affliction, but it 
can scarcely fail to disclose at least some 
of the reasons as to why the illness was 
contracted. 

Assuming that the territory’s develop- 
ment is dependent upon the initiative of 
the white man, the important question 
becomes: Why is there a decrease or 
even a failure of increase in the white 
population? A non-increasing white pop- 
ulation necessarily results in a retarded 
development of modern, twentieth cen- 
tury aims and ideals; a decrease in that 
white population is retrogression even. 

Some pessimists have said that the 
territory has been over-advertised; that 
it has no such vast natural resources as 
have been claimed for it; that its possi- 
bilities have been reached and its want of 
potentialities exposed. Perhaps these 
pessimists are looking too anxiously for 
the hole in the doughnut. At any rate, 





the optimists seem to have no trouble in 
rejecting such black pessimism and they 
gaze enthusiastically upon the large 
rounded perimeter of dough that surrounds 
the hole, because they perceive the wealth 
and vastness of the never-ending flood of 
commerce that flows between the states 
and the Territory. Look at these figures. 
During 1927 that stream of commerce ex- 
ceeded $51,000,000.00, a loss of more than 
$23,000,000.00 as compared with 1926, 
yet Russia sold Alaska to the United 
States for $7,200,000.00. Since her pur- 
chase in 1867 Alaska has returned to her 
buyer more than a billion dollars. Few 
slaves have ever made such returns for 
their masters. 


O' the four outstanding contributing 
factors to Alaska’s lack of develop- 
ment, her geographical position is the first. 
Between Alaska and the states lie the far- 
flung Canadian province of British Col- 
umbia and Canada’s Yukon Territory. 
Alaska is inaccessible to the United States 
by land except by crossing hundreds of 
miles of Canadian soil. Much of that 
soil is tilted heavenward in sharp, rocky 
crags and peaks. An overland journey, if 
not actually impossible, is impracticable 
at present, as certain argonauts found to 
their sorrow when they attempted to 
reach the Klondike gold fields by that 
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route in the stampede of ’98. Canadians 
themselves so deem it. The stampeders 
to the placer ground in the Dease River 
country in Canada in 1925 sought their 
van by the coastwise trip instead of over- 
lan 

The future will undoubtedly see this 
inaccessibility overcome by automobile 
roads traversing British Columbia, with 
branch roads leading down to the south- 
eastern Alaskan coast; thence on through 


| the Yukon Territory and into the interior 


of Alaska. These roads might be built 
under some far-seeing plan by which the 
United States would share the expense, 
knowing that by so doing Alaska would 
be thrown open to annual visits for tourist 
purposes, if for no other. 

But at present the only feasible route 
to Alaska 1s by water. The common line 
of travel, used by those going to and from 
Alaska, follows, however, the inside pas- 
sage. The course meanders its way 
through a succession of narrow waterways 
that traverse an archipelago of number- 
less islands—some only tiny points of 
rock peeking up out of the placid sea; 
others several hundred miles long. These 
islands guard from ocean storm and tem- 
pest the thousand mile strip of coast that 
lies between Puget Sound and Cross 
Sound. 


ETCHIKAN lies g00 miles north- 

westward from Seattle and is the 
southeasternmost Alaskan port, and so 
nearest to the states. A sea voyage of 900 
miles that may safely be taken through- 
out the year ought not to deter the pros- 
pective settler. Our forefathers braved 
the Atlantic to get here, 
and surely their descendants 
are not to be daunted by 
the short, comfortable voy- 
age that will bring them 
to Alaska’s shores. Thou- 
sands, attracted by the 


@ Part of an agricu!tural 
exhibit at the Fourth Annual 
Southeastern Alaska Fair 
held in Juneau in 
September, 1925 
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placer fields, journeyed 
to the territory during 
the decade of 1898- 
1908, only to return 
eventually to the 
states; many thousands 
have visited the terri- 
tory as tourists; and 
several thousands of 
fishing employees an- 
nually migrate to and 
from the _ territory. 
But somehow, notwith- 
standing such migra- 
tions and visitations, 
the most prominent of 
which was the visit by 
the late President 
Harding | in 1923, the 
territory's inaccessibil 
ity to the states, except 
by sea, unfortunately 
still continues to trans- 
form Alaska into a for- 
eign country in_ the 
minds of many people 
who ought to know 
better. 

Not uncommonly 
American business 
houses classify Alaska 
as foreign, refuse to 
do business with its 
residents on the same 
terms as with other 
Americans, and delay 
sending mail to Alaska 
in the belief that the 
whole territory is frozen 
in and entirely inacces 
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( Salmon on the floor of an 
Alaska cannery just prior 
to canning them 


sible during the winter. 
Even postmasters have 
been guilty of the last 
offense. Probably more 
than one good American 
business man _ seriously 
holds the view expressed 
by a St. Louis manufac- 
turer, in writing to a 
Juneau firm relative to 
an order for goods placed 
by the latter, that: “Don’t 
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An example of the 
timber growing 
in Alaska 


hesitate to write us in 
your own language as 
we shall have the Alas- 
kan Consul stationed 
here (St. Louis) trans- 
late[the Alaskan into 
the English language.” 
Even in Washington, 
D.€ C., whence ema- 
nates the government 
by which the territory 
is controlled, a promi- 
nent physician was 
curious to know: 
‘“‘What language do you speak in Alaska?” 

There is more to the factor of geo- 
graphical position than simply the inter- 
vening sea—it is found in the compass 
directions. In reality, Alaska is more 
west than north of the United States. 
Juneau is one hour west of Seattle; An- 
chorage two hours; Nome, three hours; 
while Cape Wrangell, the territory’s most 
western point, is almost over in 172° east, 
not west, longitude. Yet in the popular 
mind Alaska is in the far north, and 
Greeley’s advice was: “Go west, young 
man! Go west.” Had he lived to say: 
“Go north, young man! Go north,” there 
might have been an influx of settlers to the 
territory. But man’s migratory drift, at 
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least in recent historical time, has never 
been northward. In his search for a new 
home he apparently seeks a softer clime 
than that which might be expected to be 
found to the north of his old habitation. 

Another glance at the map will readily 
disclose the second factor that contributes 
to Alaska’s present plight. It is found in 
the territory’s topography. Alaska’s 
southern coastal region is almost entirely 
mountainous. From the most southeast- 
erly point, where Alaska backs up against 
British Columbia, lofty peaks and moun- 
tain ranges stretch in almost unbroken 
ranks in a widely flung arc westward to 
the farthest tip of the Aleutians, ending 
only a few hundred miles short of reaching 
to the Kuirile Islands of Japan. Not only 
do these mountains surmount the islands 
off the continental shore, but they extend 
back from the coast, often far into the 
interior of the mainland, in gigantic ranges 
that are lorded over by mighty peaks, of 
which Mt. McKinley 1s king. 

Mountains are not easily traversed and, 
unless a road skirts their base or a pass 
leads through them, Alaska’s mountains 
bar the path of easy communication from 
one side to the other. The towns and 
villages that lie at their feet are hemmed 
in and shut off. Roads may skirt the 
beaches; and eventually some of the towns 
will be thus brought into communication 
with each other, but at present in south- 
eastern Alaska there is not one of the 
larger communities that can be reached 
from another except by water or air. 


| ed accessibility of southeastern 
Alaskan towns to each other is hin- 
dered as much by water as by mountain 
barriers. Only four of those towns are on 
the mainland of the North American con- 
tinent: Juneau, Skagway, Haines and 
Hyder. The first three will sooner or later 
come into land communication with each 
other; in fact, a road now extends from 
Juneau part way towards Skagway, but 
several years necessarily will elapse before 
its completion. Hyder is too surrounded by 
mountains to make it likely that that 
town will soon be connected by road with 
any other American community. 

Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, 
Douglas and Craig are all insular towns. 
There is a story about an eminent Con- 
gressman who once recommended, after 
having made a hasty trip through Alaska, 
the construction of a road between Juneau 
and Sitka. The Congressman’s recom- 
mendation suggested that he had been 
more observant, on his journey, of the 
mathematical chances of filling on a two 
card draw to a three-card flush than of 
physical geography. Otherwise, he would 
have noted that to reach Sitka from 
Juneau his contemplated road would have 
had to cross not only several fairly high 
mountain ranges but also several bodies 
of water among which is Chatham Straits 
with a width of perhaps twenty miles and 
an unknown depth! 

All of the southeastern Alaska towns 
are accessible to other Alaskan towns only 
by water. 

The government railroad connects Se- 
ward and Anchorage and Fairbanks, and 
from Fairbanks the Richardson highway 
runs to Chitina and thence to Valdez. 
The Copper River and Northwestern 


Railway connects Chitina with Cordova. 
But, ordinarily Cordova, Seward and 
Valdez are more quickly accessible to 
each other by steamer than by the round- 
about land journey into the interior and 
back out to the coast. 

Seldovia and other Cook Inlet villages, 
though on the mainland, are practically 
accessible only by water; likewise, Kodiak, 
Unga and Unalaska on their insular sites. 

Nome and St. Michael are a seven to 
eight days’ voyage from Seattle out across 
the North Pacific Ocean and the Bering 
Sea. They can also be reached by a rather 
long trip from Fairbanks down the Yukon 
to St. Michael and across Norton Sound 
to Nome, or overland if one cares to fol- 
low the arduous trail of the experienced 
musher. 

Alaska’s great hinter- 
land already looks with 
favor upon air travel. 
The Territory has in- 
augurated a wise plan of 
laying out landing sta- 
tions at strategic points. 
Camps which are days 
and even weeks distant 
by laborious mushing or 
poling of boats, are thus 
brought within a short 
few hours’ distance by 
air of the larger towns 
that are the centers of 
distribution. Within a 
few years the hydro- 
plane, now almost a 
curiosity, will bring into 
close and easy communi. 
cation coastal towns 
that are now separated 
by intervening ocean or 
mountain. 

Times have changed, 
as you'll admit, since 
our ancestors trekked 
across the plains. In 
this change of times and 
of customs, we find the 
third factor of Alaska’s 
under-development. 

Much of the United 
States was pioneered 
before the era of barter 
and trade had _ termi- 
nated. The early set- 
tlers, as a whole, did 
not seek to measure the new homes 
which they sought in actual terms of 
cash. They were content if they found 
fertile lands upon which crops could be 
grown, even though the market in which 
they disposed of those crops brought them 
in little actual cash money. 

The pioneers of those states did not 
draw many checks in payment of their 
bills; neither did they receive many 
checks for their products. They were 
more apt to pay and to be paid with eggs, 
poultry, potatoes, corn, or something 
that could be produced, perhaps, even by 
an exchange of actual physical labor. 
Today, even the farmer expects to pay 
and to be paid with actual hard cash. 

This universal demand to measure all 
effort in terms of actual money may be 
only another phase of progress. In the 
face of that demand what does it avail 
that boundless opportunity may await 
the hardy to hew a home out of the wilder- 
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ness; that the rivers and the sea still teem 
with fish; that the land is abundant in 
game; that vast forests are overstocked 
with wood for fuel and lumber; that the 
soil of countless sheltered valleys is un- 
stintingly fertile. Indeed, hardships are 
to be endured; but they are no greater 
than the hardships endured by our fore- 
fathers. Yet the absence of a throng of 
colonists rushing eagerly into the “land 
of magnificent distances” to face these 


hardships is not altogether strange in this 
day of decreasing rural population and of 
increasing urban population. 

Then, again, this common measuring- 
stick of the reward for effort is no more 
readily applied to Alaska than to other 
Her scanty popula- 


frontier countries. 
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tion offers too small home markets to in- 
duce the production on a large scale of 
local products of any kind. Her distance 
from the great markets of the states is too 
remote to permit her products to compete 
with the products of the states that enjoy 
the advantages of easier communication 
with those markets. 


HE exceptions prove the rule, 

though. Rutabagas grown in the 
Chilcat valley, adjacent to Haines are in 
demand in Seattle markets. Steaks from 
reindeer fattened on the Seward Peninsula 
may grace, at least occasionally, the menu 
cards of the restaurants of Atlantic coast 
cities. 

Alaska’s fish successfully compete in 
the world’s markets with fish from the 
waters of other countries. But the fishing 
industry is largely seasonal, if not because 
of the habits of the finny tribes, then be- 
cause of governmental regulations. The 
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end of the season also witnesses the end of 
the work for those whose labor, if not 
classified as actual fishing, is necessary to 
the successful carrying on of the industry. 

Not seeing interseasonal work that will 
be rewarded in terms of money, at the end 
of the season they hasten back to the 
States where, from their point of view, 
they can more pleasantly and perhaps 
more profitably await the oncoming of 
the next season. 

The mining industry, of course, mea- 
sures its rewards in terms of money. 
Thousands crowd in to a new placer dis- 
covery. But, placer gold is not scattered 
over the territory’s entire surface, and 
new discoveries are few and far between. 
Moreover, placer gold is not inexhaustible 
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from the Glacier Highway that extends from Juneau 
River Valley 


even in those spots where it happens to 
be found, and in course of time the best 
placer is worked out, leaving its workers 
the recourse of seeking new fields. Then, 
too, the weather plays an important part 
in placer mining. As a result, that in- 
dustry is also largely seasonal. 


, mining is less seasonal. The 
great lode mines of Alaska cus- 
tomarily close down only two days in 
the year: Fourth of July and Christmas. 
Naturally Juneau, blessed by having 
one of the larger low grade gold mines 
of the world practically operated within 
its municipal boundaries, and Cordova 
favored by the close proximity of one 
of the world’s great copper mines, have 
the most stable, if not the largest, cash 
markets. Day in and day out they 
benefit by the custom and trade of the 
lode miner and his fellow employees. 

The mining and the fishing industries 





thus meet the modern demand for the use 
of a money-measuring stick; but, as we 
have seen, both the fisheries and placer 
mining are seasonal. The fisheries are 
limited to coastal waters. Placer gold is 
not found in every creek bed, nor a pay- 
ing lode in every mountain side. Even 
so, those two industries pay an over- 
whelming proportion of the taxes that 
support the territorial government, and, 
directly or indirectly, create such money 
market as exists for local products. 

The fourth factor in Alaska’s slow pro- 
gression, has a political complexion and 
presents two phases: one, a studied dis- 
crimination against, or, perhaps some 
would prefer to term it, a heedless inat- 
tention to, Alaska’s needs; the other, the 
application of bureau- 
cratic theories to Alaska. 

The territory has had 

delegate in Congress 
since 1906. He is elected 
by the people of the 
territory by popular 
vote. He has a seat in 
the national house of 
representatives. True, 
he does not have a vote. 
However, delegates to 
Congress from other 
American territories in 
the past have been and 
now continue to be like- 
wise powerless. Alaskans 
cannot complain of any 
discrimination there. 

But let us look a little 
further. On August 24, 
1912, Congress enacted 
what is commonly known 
as the Alaska Organic 


Act. That act gave 
birth to the territorial 
legislature. There had 


been much political labor 
before that accouche- 
ment took place. Con- 
gress had had consider- 
able experience as a 
parent of territorial leg- 
islatures before this par- 
ticular legislative child 
was born. Commencing 
with the organic act of 
Wisconsin territory on 
April 20, 1836, and 1 
cluding the organic act of Hawaii territory 
on April 30, 1900, Congress sponsored 
seventeen legislatures for newly created 
American territories. Each of these seven- 
teen acts provided that representation in 
the territorial legislature which thereby 
saw the light of day should be based upon 
population. 

Notwithstanding these long years of 
experience, that must have proved fairly 

satisfactory or else someone would have 
arisen to proclaim the dissatisfaction. 
Congress deviated from her own 64 year 
old precedent when the Alaskan legisla- 
ture was born and based representation 
in it upon geography and not upon popu- 
lation. 

Some years before the passage of the 
organic act, the territory had been divided 
into four judicial divisions. These divi- 
sions are somewhat analogous to, without 
being identical with, counties. They 
were created for the purpose of making 
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the machinery of the courts convenient 
and fairly accessible to all parts of the 
territory by the establishment in each 
division of what may be termed a court 
unit, consisting of district judge, district 
attorney, marshal and clerk, with their 
several deputies and assistants. Needless 
to say, over such a widely spread country 
as Alaska with its 590,884 square miles of 
land area and its coast line of nearly 
30,000 miles, these divisions greatly vary 
as to climate, acreage, topography and 
population. Each of these divisions is 
given the same representation in the local 
legislature. 

An examination of the organic acts 
creating territorial legislatures, commenc- 
ing with Wisconsin and including Hawaii, 
will also show that by none of them did 
Congress limit the territorial legislature 
in its power to prescribe the qualifications 
of its own particular electors. Of course, 
when Congress enacted Alaska’s first civil 
act in 1884 it did not so limit Alaska but 
such limitation would have been super- 
fluous as Congress did not create an Alaska 
legislature by that act, but only gave the 
territory a civil government. 

Twenty-eight years later in 1912 when 
Congress finally gave the territory a legis- 
lature, it continued its policy of discrimi- 
nation against the territory and, depart- 
ing from its own long set precedent, with- 
held from the territorial legislature the 
power to prescribe the qualifications of 
territorial electors. No one has yet ad- 
vanced an adequate reason for this Con- 
gressional discrimination; but its result 
has been highly satisfactory to the illit- 
erate voter. 


UT Alaska must suffer more priva- 
tions than those imposed by that 
act. She must not permit the organiza- 
tion of corporations or associations unless 
their chief business shall be in the territory. 
She must not permit any divorce to be 
granted in her courts unless the applicant 
has resided for two years in the territory. 
Was this inhibition placed in the organic 
act for the good moral purpose of check- 
ing the divorce evil among the Alaskan 
fast-set ? 

Neither she nor any of her municipal 
corporations may create or assume any 
bonded indebtedness whatever, nor bor- 
row money, nor pledge the faith of the 
people for any loan, nor create or assume 
any indebtedness, except for actual run- 
ning expenses. The cheeks of Congress 
had blushed with shame as into her ears 
had been poured tales of the dissipations 
and riotous living of those bewhiskered 
Alaskans who had been so fortunate as to 
strike the pay-streak in the rich placer 
diggings! These profligate tendencies 
with which Alaskans are naturally afflicted 
must be curbed! As a result, if a pro- 
gressive Alaskan town desires to pave its 
streets to meet the growing demands of the 
constantly increasing number of auto- 
mobiles or to erect a modern school build- 
ing where young Alaskans may enjoy the 
advantages of modern educational meth- 
ods, that town must finance such improve- 
ments out of her actual running expense 
budget that is raised by taxes expressly 
limited by Congress to two per centum per 
annum. 

Continued on page 62) 
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What Rhymes With Love: 


When They Were 
Faced With the Neces- 
sity of Selling 7 heir 
{and and Keeping /t 
Too, Fustus and His 
Sister Thought it the 
fast Straw When T heir 
Aunt Asked What 
Rhymed With Love 


OR the first moment after Justus 

Lierde opened the envelope tossed 

him by the stage driver he did not 

believe what he saw. He 
read the first sentence again. 
Then all the urge of his lean 
young muscles whipped him 
about and he plunged down 
through the purple-brown forest 
of the redwoods to the low-flung 
house upon the mesa. 

His sister Esther turned at 
his quick steps and her eves 
asked the question for her. 

“He’s coming!” said Justus 
on a high suppressed note. 

“Not—? You mean—the 
Ballards?” 

“Not the Ballards. The Bal- 
lard! Listen!” His eye raced 
triumphantly over the letter 
“It’s short and from his secre- 
tary, of course. But he’s coming 
himself—one of his own schoon- 
ers—at the Old Pier tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow!” Esther started. “But. 
oh, after three years of waiting and hoping 
—and now J. Q. himself! Oh, what if he 
would really want the place? It would be 
escape, just escape, that’s all.” 

“He’s got to want it. I’m no sheep man. 
I can’t face another winter. He’s got to 
want it, that’s all.” 

“And he will,” Esther assured him 
quickly. “Cypress Ledge? Why, of 
course.” Her eyes strayed toward the 
window. Beyond the tawny reach of mesa 
with the sheep in contemplative drifts 
under the bright sun to the cypresses upon 
the cliff tossing their tattered arms in 
their age-long tilt with the wind, and be- 
yond them the delft rim of the Pacific up- 
tilted against the sky, and through it all 
the deep contented murmur of the red- 
woods billowing up the mountain side. 
“Of course, he’ll want it,” she said again 
breathlessly. “And think—think what it 
will mean: your engineering, my music—” 

They began to laugh then. The tense 
crisis broke under the growing realization 
of their happiness and they laughed as 
they had seldom laughed, these two dark 





serious young Lierdes. “And Aunt 
Helene: I’ll be gladder for her, even, than 
for ourselves. She loves the city so.” 

“‘She’s been a trump to stick it all these 
years. Only—” his face sobered suddenly 
—“only, he’s strictly business and if she 
goes to following him around with what 
she calls her poetry—” 

Esther’s own face mirrored his panic. 
“And she would,” she said slowly. “‘Isn’t 
it the weirdest thing, anyway: there’s no- 
body more really practical 
than Aunt Helene, yet every 
year she has one of these fads, 
and while it lasts it’s the most 
wonderful thing in the world 





# 
What hasn’t she tried? TP ainting—violin 
—putty.” 

“Poetry’s the worst of the breed,” Jus- 
tus braced stubbornly, “and we can’t have 
this deal queered. She could go some- 
where.” 

“Oh, but we couldn’t—And anyway, 
she wouldn’t.” 

“Tt’s for her sake as well as our own. 
After waiting this long.” 


“But as soon as she knows he’s 
coming—”’ 
“Shh!” 


Into the room scurried Aunt Helene. 
As usual she looked as though she had just 
stepped from a thoroughly satisfying 
bath: her soft hair, still flaxen, was flying, 
her cheeks were freshly pink and her very 
blue eyes were almost mystically bright as 
though from some small adventure with 
soap—scented soap. Her _ energetic, 
compact arms were curiously at variance 


with the slip of orchid paper she waved. 
“My dears! It’s the most ridiculous 


thing: here somebody invents a language F 
of ninety-six thousand words—or is it § 


thirty-two thousand? — 
and out of it all there 
are only two words that 
rhyme with suchanimpor- ; 
tant thing as love: ‘dove’ 
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and ‘above.’ And here I am in the middle 
of a sea poem and doves don’t fly over the 
sea.” She swept the orchid paper upward. 
“Now, listen—” 

“We were just talking,” Justus put in 
hastily. ‘How would you like to go down 
to Bridgeton for a few days?” And as 
Aunt Helene shook her head vigorously, 
“It’s been a year since you saw Amy.” 

“And you never saw her twins,” Esther 
flushed guiltily. 


OMETHING inexpressibly lovely 

came into Aunt Helene’s face. Her 
smooth arms moved in soft, unconscious 
caress. But—“No. No. For if the 
Ballards should come—Oh, no, I couldn’t 
think of it.” : 

But she did, and without much thinking 
on her own part; for at each of her protests 
Justus and Esther did her thinking for 
her. At three that afternoon she was 
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ql don’t know whether 
your wife writes poetry or 
not, but these verses here—" 








ready, looking some way as 
though she were stepping across 
the smartest tea room in the 
world instead of a lonely sheep 
range upon the northern coast of 
California. Aunt Helene read 
the fashions, she sewed the fash- 
ions, she had the knack. At three- 
hfteen she stood upon the steps of 
the stage, her eyes more blue than 
ever through the tears she invari- 
ably shed whether she left the 
young people for three days or 
weeks. 


three 


STHER’S own eyes misted as they 

turned homeward through the red- 
woods. ‘We never deceived her before,” 
she murmured. 

Justus, too, glanced moodily from one 
shaggy stem to another. “Nobody enjoys 
flufing around the city like Aunt Helene,” 
he defended. ‘And we can’t lose our 
chance. How many men in California 


would be interested in six thousand acres 
of wild land strung along the coast? Just 
about half a dozen. And how many could 
plunk down the cash in real money that 
rattles? Just about one. But that one’s 
got to want it first. He’s got to be shown.” 


The girl’s arm made a short encompass- 
ing gesture more eloquent than words. 
They had emerged upon a knoll; and be- 
hind them rolling up the mountain side, 
over the mountain top feathered the deep 
green of the redwoods, superb in the an- 
cient dignity of giants who for centuries 
have stood immovable watching the vaga- 
ries of earth and sky. Beneath them spread 
the mesa, tawny-gold in the scant strength 
of the dry season, yet mysteriously luxuri- 
ant, too, with the millions of quick seeds 
deep in its bosom. And on the cliffs were 
the cypresses tossing their wild arms to- 
ward the imperial-purple splendor of the 
ocean. 

“T guess it won’t take much showing,” 
said the girl with quiet pride. 
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“‘We’ll soon be finding out,”’ said 
Justus. “About tomorrow night 
we'll know, maybe, why he’s taking 
the trip himself.” 

But they did not find out the fol- 
lowing night when their guest sat, 
solidly settled, by the side of their 
table. His profile made Esther think 
of their own Cypress Ledge from 
which the place took its name, and 
yet his features were not rugged: 
perhaps it was a psychical impres- 
sion, rather, of a man who had 
turned his face immovable toward 
the brunt of many storms. He 
spoke disconcertingly little and he 
ate less. He never smiled. 

“Tt’s like the coast of Maine. 
this.” His hand upon the tablecloth 
moved shortly. “Few coasts in 
the world fas wild as this north 
California line.” 

Justus launched upon the Cah- 
fornia coast line eagerly. He had 
ranged it on horseback one ecstatic 
summer from Mexico to Oregon 
His guest made no single comment 
during the recital nor afterward. 
Justus was left, panting slightly, 
and eyeing him with some des 
peration at its close. 

He still looked distraught when 
he sought his sister in the kitchen 
an hour later. “Elegant dinner, 
Ettie,”” he’remarked and stood close 
beside her. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” she contrived, 
her voice a little shaky. “He en- 
joyed it so much, didn’t he? De- 
clined everything.” 


6c ELL, just so he doesn’t 

decline the ranch. Want 
to step out to the Point? He? Oh, 
he declined me, too. Doing figures. 
Says it’s the first time in twenty- 
two years he’s rid himself of a secretary. 
Came darn near smiling when he said it. 
Well, the Point?” 

Esther shook her head and turned a 
page in her cook book. ““There’s a certain 
omelet—with jellied kidneys—” 
~ But after all she had to go. Who knew 
now what a day might bring forth? And 
when she reached the cliff’s edge and saw 
Justus standing out far from shore upon 
the rough finger of rocks, she swung back 
behind the moss-draperies of the cy- 
presses. Yet perhaps never in their lives 
were the brother and sister closer than 
upon this night when they stood thus 
separated by wind and tide and far-flung 
tumble of rocks. Oh, but by wind and 
tide and rocks all their own—for this 
night at least all their own! And the cliffs 
sheer and tragic to the south and the 
rocky islets dropped as by a monstrous 
hand, all their own; and to the north the 
long vista of headland upon headland 
reaching out to draw to themselves the 
restless wavelets, all their own; and above 
all and through all the crooning medita- 
tions of the redwoods, all their own, their 
own. 
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Esther walked home finally, curiously 
depressed; walked home with the same 
crooning of the redwoods in her ears which 
three generations of her people had heard. 
Young they called California, did they? 
Not so young. 

“If we could only sell the place and 
have it, too!” she flung at Justus as he 
entered; then curdled back, dumfounded 
by her own words. 

His own gaze smarted from hers. 
“Well, when the impossible becomes pos- 
sible—” he attempted lightly. 

He had had the same feeling then! And 
it was amazing, nothing less. Since their 
college days they had felt this inheritance 
of theirs a prison which held them from all 
that life had to offer them. Now when 
their one good chance of ridding them- 
selves was here, unbelievably, in the house 
with them, why this heavy 
urge to clutch it back to 
themselves? 


‘4 ie! it just doesn’t 
rain!” muttered Jus- 
tus as he went out. 

“Rain?” cried Esther 
sharply. The owls had 
been crying dismally in 
the cypresses, and it was 
near October, the legiti- 
mate end of the dry season 
in that section. “Oh, no!” 
she cried aloud to herself. 
They must be able to 
show the land. They 
couldn’t hold it, they 
must sell it; and it mustn’t 
rain. 

It didn’t rain. For the 
whole of the next twenty- 
four hours there was that 
curious suspended feeling 
which so often presages 
the rainy season in Cali- 
fornia: a strange, beauti- 
ful quiescence which falls 
upon land and sea as 
though they, too, were 


Witch 


sentient of the great 
dramatic climax of the 
year about to unfold, 


when with sound and fury 
life itself is struck from 
cerements of husk and 
seed and springs to stride once more 
from peak to peak, flinging its gorgeous 
bounty upon the valleys between. Esther 
was mute with thankfulness as she 
watched the shining flanks of Chico and 
Chula bearing off across the mesa with 
their human freightage. By night she 
would know the decision; and Justus 
would know before that; and the man 
would know—oh, at once! Yes, she 
thought, that was the one thing she knew 
about him after these hours: what he 
wanted he would know instantly and he 
would take instantly. She could not 
imagine him for a moment indecisive. 

And he would take Cypress Ledge. 
such a day, why, of course! 

She believed he had when she saw Jus- 
tus’s face late in the afternoon. He had a 
quick word with her. “Hasn’t said, but I 
think it’s all jake. And, say, that chap 
knows everything. If he ever struck any- 
thing he didn’t understand, believe me, 
he’d get a bulldog grip on it and never let 
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go till he did. And he’s a real fellow, after 
all. He’s had a hard time as a kid. Didn’t 
eat sometimes; told me so.” 

“He doesn’t now,” Esther’s lip twitched 
ruefully. 

“But the weather—” grinned Justus. 
“Such luck! She’ll be a good one when she 
comes and she’s on her way!” 

Even as they sat at table the breakers 
began to burst like bombs against the 
le dge. Esther with her ear trained to pitch 
and rhythmic form was never afterward to 
think of the rising dissonance save as a 
somber prelude increasing to thunderous 
climax before the dismal revelation of the 
hour. Their guest ate, pushed back his 
chair, then unexpectedly settled back in 
it. “Yes,” he observed, “I can see my way 
clear here. The footage in the redwoods 
will take care of the clearing and the pre- 


The Signs 


By Ju.tia Boynton GREEN 


Here are the signs; The zinnias grow rusty; 
The ruby-throats are gone that daily sipped; 
The hollyhocks that towered tall and lusty 

Have dropped their last rosettes and shiver, stripped. 


A shabby troop the golden sunflowers muster, 

Day after day their gallant ranks have thinned; 
The cottonwoods display a lessened lustre, 
A paler 


green to the appraising wind. 


Sly squirrels come to snatch a furtive nibble, 
Stray seeds grey doves glean from the horses’ hay; 

-water’s breadth has shrunk to one dark dribble 
That rioted in fulvous floods last May. 


The plovers that in April flocked and flirted 
Now rustle, pensive, through the leafless lanes; 
Hushed lie the autumn meadows, dry, deserted, 
Brown, brooding, languid—waiting for the rains. 


liminary expense.” The redwoods! 
Footage! Esther’s startled gaze flew to 
her brother’s face. 

“The redwoods!” Justus snapped the 
startle of his thought aloud. 

“A little red pine, a trace of hemlock, of 
course,” the other itemized. ‘‘Not enough 
to count. No tan bark. But the redwood 

—have you ever computed the footage 
yourself?” 


“No,” said Justus. ‘‘No.” 


F course, their visitor went on, the 
Old Pier would need repairs; the 
bridge, too, must be strengthened for 
the hauling. Justus turned his eyes upon 


his sister. Straight and still they stared 
at each other, the two slim dark young 
Lierdes. 


“T’ve never thought of the redwoods in 
just that way. As so much footage, I 
mean,” Justus felt his way slowly, then 
suddenly broke: “You see, it takes thirty- 
five centuries for a redwood to mature.” 








“Tough stuff,” nodded their visitor. 

“Why, some of these here,” battled 
Justus, “must be a thousand, two thou- 
sand years old. They don’t grow any 
place in the world but along this north 
coast of California.” 

“You’ve a good stand,” said Ballard 
politely. 

Justus sank back, then immediately 
straightened. “We're not talking the same 
language,” he flung out desperately. “I 
can’t see those trees cut.” 

Their guest flung at Justus a single 
penetrating glance. Then, “You can 
hardly sell a thing and still keep it, | 
should think,” he remarked firmly. “You 
mean the trees are a matter of sentiment 
to you?” 

Could Justus face the gray steel of the 
other’s eye? Esther’s fingers tortured the 
tablecloth. The young 
man flung up his chin and 
there was for the moment 
in his face something of 
the granite of their guest. 

I guess you could call it 
that,” he said. 

There was a_ pause. 

“You have approximately 
twenty-six hundred acres 
of grazing,’ ” summarized 
Ballard. “With your fod- 
derage and water distribu- 
tion I should say you 
could safely count two 
acres to asheep. You can 
feed around a thousand 
head then. You can’t 
maintain even one family 
upon that, aside from any 
profit. Am I right?” 


O® he was tragically 
right; hadn’t they 


proved it? “But 
thought,” Justus strained 
forward, “by combining 
this acreage with your 
other holdings—You own 
the San Marcus twelve 
miles up, don’t you?” 

“TI never yoke a lame 
horse with a good one,” 
said the other succinctly. 
“No. I don’t run my busi- 
ness on sentiment. Log 
off the wood, get the profit, provide by the 
same stroke acreage for grazing—it’s the 
only way you can play with a proposition 
of this size. And I’m not keeping my eye 
so much to the immediate profits of the 
thing, either.” 

For years, he went on to say, he had had 
an experimental project in mind of cross- 
breeding with a certain Asiatic sheep 
whose fleece was of a coarser yet silkier 
consistency: the main problem of the wool 
business being still, of course, the associa- 
tion of length, strength and weight with 
quality of fleece. The climate of this par- 
ticular section was propitious, he had 
reasoned; but if there were strings to the 
deal— 

“Tt isn’t only we who feel that way 
about the redwoods,’ put in Esther 
whitely. “There is even a state league—a 
Save-the-Redwoods league with thou- 

sands of members.’ 

He turned his disconcerting concentra- 
tion upon her then. “Yes. I believe it was 
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Burbank who claimed they were the most 
perfect vegetable growth in the world. 
Very resistant. That accounts, of course, 
for their steady rise in price these past 
twenty years.” 

Price—price—Did this man think of 
nothing but money? They had lost; the 
shadows of the room seemed to be closing 
down upon them. Now what would they 
do? 

And at that moment the rain descended 
and Aunt Helene came. 

It seemed fantastic, that familiar scurry 
of steps across the porch. Esther rose 
straight and white and stood motionless. 
Justus flung into the hall. 

“How did I get here?” 
Esther heard her hearty 
kisses. ‘“‘Why, I gave 
Scooby ten dollars and 
told him to get me here.” 
And then in a whisper 
plainly audible: “His 
schooner put in down at 
Bridgeton and | heard 
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he’d got off here. You 


poor dears! How have 
you managed?” 
ER arms. were 
tightly about 
Esther now. She was 
being introduced. She 
was shedding a small 


shower of rain drops and 
thus looking more than 
ever as though she were 
just stepping from a 
bath. “And now,” she 
commanded, “food and 
plenty of it.” 

She was anything but 
poetical at the moment, 
was Aunt Helene. She 
had had a wonderful two 
days: this had happened, 
that had happened. 
“And the twins!” her 
arms made soft caress- 
ing gestures between 
bites. “Amy let me 
bathe little Justus. And Justine! Esther, 
when I saw that tiny thing stripped, I 
said, well, here’s Esther again, that’s all. 
Same shape, same dimples. And con- 
sidering they’re only cousins and 
considering—”’ 

Considering everything it was the most 
overwhelming evening the young Lierdes 
had ever spent. And when Aunt Helene 
without any warning lapsed into one of 
her poetical moods and languishing over 
the piano keys sang one ballad of her girl- 
hood after the other in a voice straying on 
and off the key at will, Justus made pre- 
text to leave the room and Esther fol- 
lowed soon after. 

But not to sleep, oh, not to sleep. After 
hours Esther crept to her brother’s door. 
“We can’t let him cut them,” she 
quavered. 

“Not going to,” came Justus’s voice 
strongly. “Get back to bed! Want to get 
even more cold?” 

She was both fevered and chilled, it was 
true; but not so much because of her 
recent tortsilitis, after all. They couldn’t 
sell the land—and they couldn’t keep it; 
it was storming—and Aunt Helene had 


«come! 







Aunt Helene, bustling into the kitchen 
the following morning, found her stirring 
something in a bowl. “Didn’t I tell you to 
stay in bed with that cold? What have 
you got in that bowl, anyway?” 

“It’s a new biscuit: you flavor it with 
orange juice and—” 

“Biscuits and orange juice!’ scoffed 
Aunt Helene. ‘For that man? Cornbread 
is what he wants. He isn’t geared for tea 
room stuff.” 

Esther sat through a shattering break- 
fast and watched their guest devour avidly 
hunks of cornbread. Yes, that was the 
word for it, hunks. And then she saw with 
sickening premoni- 
tion Aunt Helene’s 
business-like fingers 
withdrawing from 
her pocket an orchid 
paper. 

“Tl don’t know 
whether your wife 


CE ther go’ to 
the barn and 
flun: herelf 

aamt] sus. 

“Hut his wie! 
Oh, how can 

Aunt Helene—” her breath failed 


writes poetry or not,” her blue eyes fas- 
tened inexorably upon their guest, “but 
these verses here—”’ 

Esther slipped weakly from the room. 
She went to bed. What was the use? 
What was the use of anything? What 
would become of them? 

“How does he seem to be bearing up?” 
she faltered as Justus looked in upon her. 

“Oh, dazed. Sort of a what-is-it kind of 
a look. Poor chap can’t escape with this 
rain outside.” 

“And he has a really kind voice,” sighed 
Esther. 

But three days later when the storm 
lulled to a patter, Justus’s head popped in 
and he was grinning. ‘“‘Somethin’s up!” he 
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said and shut the door with mischievous 
swiftness. 

Esther sank back, weak with surprise. 
But she had to know. 

Oh, why was Aunt Helene singing so 
early in the morning? And—‘“Juanita”! 
“Lingering falls the summer moon,” her 
sweet, uncertain voice flatted as Esther 
clung unsteadily to the bannister. “Ask 
thy soul if we must part,” soared the lyric 
query as Esther faltered upon the thresh- 
old of the living-room door, then swung 
dizzily back. For at that very moment, as 
though in answer to the question, the man 
by the piano awkwardly pounced upon 
one of Aunt Helene’s skittering little 
hands. And he was actually smiling at 
last! 

Esther got to the barn and flung herself 
against Justus. “But his wife! Oh, how 
can Aunt Helene—” her breath failed. 

“But he hasn’t any wife,” grinned Jus- 
tus. And, after incoherent moments: 
“You know I told you if that chap ever 
struck anything he 
couldn’t understand, 
he’d never let go. Well, 


he’s struck Aunt 
Helene.” 
“And, of course,” 


murmured Esther, ‘‘he 
would know right away.” 

Aunt Helene con- 
firmed this latter phase 
herself. “It’s just the 
most romantic thing,” 
her firm little hand 
fluttered softly between 
the brother and sister, 
“That very first night 
when I was talking about 
the twins, he said he 
knew right then I was 
the one thing he’d al- 


ways wanted. And I 
suppose, something 
indescribably lovely 


came into Aunt Helene’s 
face, ‘it was a mother. 
He’s always been a poor 
little boy.” 


“Poor?” chuckled 
Justus. 

“Oh—money? Of 
course, that. And, of 


course, too, it does save 
the place for us; for he’s 
going to buy it from 
Justus and then deed it 
to me for a wedding 
gift. Now isn’t that just 
too complicated?” 
HE brother and sister looked at each 
other. Esther’s eyes turned wretch- 
edly toward Aunt Helene: “We sent you 
away because we thought your poetry 
would spoil everything. And now it’s been 
you—you—that’s made everything right. 
Oh, Aunt Helene!”’ Together they told her. 
And what said Aunt Helene? Nothing 
for a moment; her own laughter took her 
breath. ‘“‘But it wasn’t I, it was the 
poetry! He says that’s what made him 
think I was so, well—” here Aunt Helene 
flushed very rosily indeed, “wonderful. 
He says he’s never known a real poet be- 
fore. In fact, he’s hardly known what 
poetry is. But now,” she rose hastily, 
“I’m not going to tell you any more. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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PART IV 

HAT evening the minor poet 

called. He had been displeased, 

undoubtedly, about my running 

away and leaving him partner- 
less for the dance—put it down to “‘tem- 
perament,” probably, a way at the Club 
of dismissing things; but now he seemed to 
have forgotten all about my peculiar be- 
havior, and was ready to be friendly again. 
As usual he wanted me to dash out with 
him. 

“You'll want tosee Demmy,” 
he said. “You’ve missed a lot 
staying away. Heard her big 
news? She’s landed in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

“Demmy?! In the 
Home Journal?” 

“Come—put on your hat,” 
he said, rising, and laughing. 

“Several of us are going out to 
Carrie Jacobs Bond’s to hear 
some of her new songs.” 

I went, but dancing in my 
head were two great facts: 
My spine was well; and 
Demmy had landed in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; Demmy, 
a girl I knew, a beautiful, hard- 
working girl no older than my- 
self, had set her foot clear 
across the threshold of becom- 
ing a writer. A girl who so 
recently had thought squabs 
were a vegetable. Demmy 
could do it, I could do it. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond was a 
most gracious person, with 
something whimsical and dear 
about her. She had quite a 
room full of people, mostly 
Press Club members, and the 
governor of Illinois and his 
wife who had come up from 
Springfield to hear her. She 
was in the early stages of recog- 
nition and was living in shabby 
old rooms up over a bakery, 
with a base burner for winter 
heat; but she was gay and 
blithe of spirit, making me 
think of some butterfly sway- 
ing on the slim stem of a wild 
flower; not a bit more fixed and grooved 

into life. At midnight she let us all help 
make sandwiches and coffee, and i it was a 
very jolly party. We all loved her singing. 
hat minor note in her voice—pathos, 
somehow, no matter what she sang. And 
she so gay, too. But with all the gayety, 
you felt to she might burst into tears the 
ae minute, if something pathetic struck 
er 
It remained a marvel to me, that 
Demmy’s words—the words she put to- 


Ladies’ 


—— 





gether—were to go into the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, with all its handsome type and 
pictures and shiny paper. I discussed it 
going home with the minor poet. 

“How many of the little newspaper 
stories do you suppose you have written?” 

“Oh—a hundred, maybe more, alto- 
gether.” 

“Th: it’s something of a record, for fic- 
tion.” And he added, “Of course you can’t 
do much revising.’ 





@ Anne Shannon Monroe holding a papoose of some 


of her Indian friends 


I admitted the truth: “Do you know, I 
don’t know how to revise. When John 
McGovern says ‘revise,’ I don’t knew how 
to go about it. I just tell my story, and 
that’s all I can do about it.” 

The next evening he called early: “We 
are going to do some revising,” he said. 
“‘Let’s have a story you think is ready to 
mail.” 

I broke the seal of one. He took the 
manuscript, flattened it out and began to 
read it aloud; considered, read the first 


paragraph over again. 
the story,” I said, full of impatience. 
“Whatever the story is, it has to open, 
doesn’t it? And it should open in a way to 
make one want to read it. This doesn’t 
You say the sun is shining; I don’t care a 





“Oh, do get on with 


fig whether it’s shining or not, when || 


don’t know who it is shining on, or 
whether it does anything special to him. 
What’s the story about?” 

He read on, slowly. 
said, 
with this girl, who seems quite 

: a girl. Begin here.” 

When the evening was over 
the story was blue-pencilled 
from beginning to end, and | 
was deeply depressed. If this 
was writing, writing was labor 
—not a joyous galloping off 


horse. 

“Still,” I insisted, stub- 
bornly, “if I just sl on in 
my way, I'll get it some day— 
like a knack you catch. Like 
straightening gathers; your 
mother can show you and 


show you, and you can’t for the 
life of you see how she does it, 
but if you keep working at it 
all at once you're straighten- 
ing gathers and you never quite 


know when or how you 
learned.” 
RITING is like swim- 
ming,” he said. “You 


go in the water at first all 
excitement over merely getting 
in; and you splash, and kick, 
and send spray into other 
swimmers’ faces, and make a 
nuisance of yourself generally. 
This may be all very well 
while you are growing accus- 
tomed to the water, learning 
to feel at home in it, to handle 
it, to float and crawl a little. 
But the time comes when if you 
are to get the full measure of joy 
that is in the water, you must 
learn the fine, long, clean stroke 
that carries one straight 
ahead. The stroke that is science, tech- 
nique, knowing how—conscious power— 
knowing that you know. Well, maybe by 
dashing and splashing your stories off you 
are losing self-consciousness in the ele- 
ment; it no doubt has a certain value. But 
there’ll come a time when to keep on writ- 
ing in this way will be—well, as with the 
splasher in the water; a waste of energy, 
and getting nowhere. Learn to swim.” 

He said good night. 

When I returned from letting him out, 


Half through he | 
“Here’s your opening— | 


with an idea, as on a swift | 
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the old lady was sticking her head ex- 
citedly through a crack in her doorway: 
“I could hear your voices through the 
doors. 'Was—was he—proposing?!” she 
whispered. 
‘He was teaching me to revise.” 
‘Humph! The girls of this generation! 


| What do they know about life?’ And she 


bobbed disgustedly back into her room. 


| Bice up revision in earnest. I 
found that by reading my story 
over and over till I was bored with it, I 
became aware of the place where the 
interest really began; and also of common- 
place phrasing and of repeated thoughts. 
I began to catch inharmonies that I had 
never noticed before; and to find that 
some of my sentences sang themselves out 
rhythmically the first time I wrote them. 
These I let alone, and tried to bring the 
others up to them. 

Working in this way, over words, 
phrases, sentences, after the story itself 
was out, I soon found myself spending 
days over a single short story. | would 
work it over and over till it felt like a 
woven thing in my hands, pulling evenly 
from every direction; no hitches or caught 
places. And, strangely, the more I worked 
in this way, the better I liked it. 

Summer came, and I didn’t know it was 
warm. There was boating with Lyn, and 
there were Press Club excursions on the 
lake, but I moved through things as 1n a 
dream, fitting words to people, scenes, 
situations. Absent-mindedly, I would 
hand the elevator boy a car fare, or walk 
out of the post office without paying 
for my stamps—only to be hastily 
tapped on the shoulder and reminded. 
Louie Blum said one day—dear old 
Louie who took me to his home so 
often to have dinner with his delight- 
ful old German parents and sisters, 
“I’m going to take you home with 
me so mother can tighten that button 
on your jacket.” 

I glanced down at the linen jacket 
and saw that one of the large pearl 
buttons was hanging by a thread. It 
had been bothering Louie some time, 
no doubt. I tested it. It would hang 
yet alittle longer. I couldn’t stop to 
tighten a button. 

The larger Eastern publications were 

now my goal, and at the same time | 
was trying to pay my way with the 
News funny column, and the syndicate 
stories. “I’ve got to break through,” 
I would say to myself, as I went 
about the streets steadily on the look- 
out for something to use for copy. 
“It’s as though a cover were fastened 
down over me, tight; a copper cover; 
and I were reaching up and hammer- 
ing, hammering, hammering. It can’t 
resist always; there are dents now—it 
must give some time.” 

Above all I craved time—my own 
time. I dreamed of all sorts of wild 
plans to secure my time for more im- 
portant work. I wanted to put myself 
into it full stream; all my energy; all 
my thinking. Life was pounding at 
my door, wanting to get in, and fill 
and thrill me and run riot through 
all my being, and out on to fine white 
pages, and here I must tread cautiously, 
and write my little stories, and earn my 


little checks, and meet my 
little obligations; and another 
month would be gone, and | 
would be just where I was at 
its beginning, with the bills 
paid but not ahead anywhere 
but on the calendar. 

I thought of crimes; nice 
gentle crimes; crimes that were 
just crimes enough to put you 
in jail, maybe give you solitary 
confinement, with stacks and 
stacks of white paper, and a 
typewriter. Oh, where was 
there a nice safe crime? Show 
it to me and I’d commit it with- 
out a qualm! 

I would go at a story furi- 
ously, thinking to hurry it 
through and get to something 
else; but when it was finished, 
I would be fagged, and then I 
would barely become rested 
again in time to start on an- 
other. Also, my mind would 
be chaotic, all mixed up with 
plots and plans, so that | 
could not concentrate on the 
other thing. I tried drawing 
down the blinds and thumb- 
tacking them closely so that 
not a ray of light could come 
in; then I would light a candle 
to write by—all the physical 
world shut out, all the thoughts 
but the one I wanted to de- 
velop shut out. This helped 
but it wasn’t wholly successful 
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starting and do. 
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minor poet when he called one eve- 
ning. “I’m like a well that has to be primed 
afresh every time it’s stopped—and some- 
times I can’t get it going again, even with 
all the priming; and then I just get it 
going, and I must stop again. I tell you it’s 
—it’s killing me!” 

“It’s killing many people,” he said. He 
told me about one of the newspaper 
columnists who was driving himself to do 
light verse every day when he was full of 
the urge to do bigger work. “Poor chap, 
he’ll go mad—or merely dull—over it. 
But he has a wife and three babies, and 
they must eat. If he had a quiet place like 
this where he could work undisturbed for 
a while each day, he would think he was in 
heaven. His wife is not the comprehend- 
ing type, unfortunately. She was telling 
me only last night at the club that she had 
moved the children out of the nursery and 
fitted it up for a study for her husband. 
‘I’m going to let him have a place to 
himself for three weeks,’ she said, ‘and if 
he hasn’t produced one of his master- 
pieces by then, I shall move the children 
back.’ ” 


I FELT ashamed of my complainings. 

I stopped doing the little News 
stories, though I knew it had been an in- 
valuable apprenticeship, teaching concise- 
ness, and the habit of looking on the lighter 
side, and awareness of the public. But after 


“It’s just all, it was not the kind of work I wanted to 


I had no native gift for humorous 


stopping,” I repeated the wail to the writing, and I knew that I would never 
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make a real humorist, so it was rolling the 
ball up the wrong hill, for me. I began to 
hound the 7ribune again. 

“Go interview Lincoln,” said the editor, 
one day 

“Lincoln? Why, he’s dead!” 

He looked at me very solemnly from 
under his green eye-shade: “The son— 
Robert T., over at the Pullman office; get 
a line from him on railroads.” He dropped 
his eyes to his reading. 

I fairly flew out ‘of the room, and I 
found the Pullman Company offices, and 
Lincoln’s office; and I found an office boy 
on guard, as usual; it was noon, and he 
was munching a hot dog. When he went 
to get a drink to wash down the last bite, 
I slipped past him, down the corridor, to 
a door. It was ajar I peeped in; it was 
empty, but a man’s hat was on the desk; 
so he couldn’t be far away. 


SAT down in a chair to wait. Through 

a window I could see an expanse of 
blue lake—white sail boats floating lazily. 
Inthesky fleecy clouds moving more lazily. 
I fell to dreaming. Soon I was miles away, 
in a timeless world of dreams and imagin- 
ings. Somewhere in this world Mr. Lin- 
coln came in—stopped, looked at me, 
came on to his desk, sat down. I was 
aware of him, but he was no longer impor- 
tant; the dream held me. Not coming 
fully out of it, I asked him a question 
about the railroad situation, and named 
the paper I represented. 

He stared coldly; then, “Your editor is 
quite aware that | do not give interviews,” 
he said. 

Yes, I said, I supposed that was so. 
But if he would only talk a little wee bit— 
he didn’t have to say much—just any- 
thing. 

The warm air, the fleecy clouds, the 
blue water, the little sail boats—they all 
had me. I didn’t offer to go; was not even 
intense, now, about the interview. A 
dream was always so much more real than 
reality, that I gave it precedence. And 
soon—lI don’t know how it began—I real- 
ized that Mr. Lincoln was talking. I 
caught “railway policy,” “expansion,” 
“development.” And then all at once he 
was on his feet, the interview was over, 
and I hadn’t the slightest idea what he 
had said! 

What in the world would I do? If I 
owned up to the editor, I was ruined for- 
ever with him; if I didn’t I’d have to 
admit failure in getting the interview, and 
that was ruin, too. Slowly, trying to think 
of a way out, | dragged my steps back to 
the office. I went in and sat down, com- 
pletely wilted. 

One of the news writers looked up: 
“Aw, don’t take it so to heart,” he said 
kindly. “The old man never expected you 
to get that interview. Lincoln don’t see 
reporters. It was just a joke—to get rid of 
you. 

I opened my mouth to tell him that I 
had got the interview, when the editor 
came in, stopped, glanced at sme, as he 
might at a fly on a bald man’s head, or 
something else just annoying enough to 
wish it weren’t there; then he said: 

“T’ll tell you what you do. Go over to 
Marshal Field’s and see the new business 
manager. Ask him about any change of 
policy. He'll talk for you.” 


I saw that he meant it; without saying 
anything I hurried out. But I had had my 
lesson; I was wide awake, and | listened, 
gluing everything the new manager said 
to my mind. Later I returned to the office 
and wrote it all out before I should forget 
a single word. 

“Run it Sunday,” said the editor, toss- 
ing my sheets to his stenographer, and 
burying his head again in manuscripts. 

From that on I did personality stories 
for the Tribune; they came out in the 
Workers Magazine, a supplement to the 
paper. I loved interviewing big men and 
getting their stories, and learning why 
they succeeded and why they failed, and 
what they thought about it all. Some- 
times they just wouldn’t talk, and I would 
have to adv ance an idea, sad say ‘“Isn’t 
that so?” And then they would nod their 
heads, and say yes—yes—that was so. 
Afterward, in my story, I would quote 
them, writing speeches that were sup- 
posed to have come out of their mouths; 
and it was these inarticulate ones, gener- 
ally, who sent for extra copies of the 
paper to mark and send their friends. 
They liked having ascribed to them what 
they couldn’t do, better, apparently, than 
merely being given credit for the impor- 
tant things they actually had done. Men 
were funny. 

But all this writing of success matter 
used up more time than had the little 
News stories. Interviewing people took so 
much time—getting appointments, wait- 
ing for them. | began to try to write my 
stories without interviewing any one. 

I had heard so many stories of success, 
that | had a good deal to draw on, so this 
plan worked very well for a while. Then 
one day I was right up against it for my 
Sunday copy; it was already time for the 
matter to be in, and | hadn’t a ghost of a 
story. There was a dinner at the Press 
Club that evening, so I dropped in, think- 
ing | might pick up something. And if I 
didn’t run right into Mr. James Hamilton 
Lewis—United States Congressman from 
Washington! “Dude” Lewis, they used to 
call him, the man who dressed so gaily and 
had pink whiskers and wore spats. 


MN EDIATELY old-time _ stories 

about him thronged into my mind; 
stories of his longshoreman days, his 
mining days, his day-laboring days— 
way back there when he had first come 
to Seattle from Georgia. The opposing 
politicians said he had actually worked 
a few hours at all these lowly occupa- 
tions, so he would be able to go among 
the workers later, when he wanted 
their votes, and say, “I was once one of 
you!”’—a veritable horny-handed son of 
toil. He had had the reputation in the 
West, of being eccentric in appearance 
merely for purposes of publicity. 

And then—oh, that was my pitfall!—I 
overheard him say he was going to 
Europe, was leaving that night for New 
York. I had material for my story: he 
would be away—he would never know; 
and anyway, what was one story more or 
less to James Hamilton Lewis? 

I hurried home and thumped it out; 
told everything I had ever heard; made 
him absurd, at times; but almost uncanny 
at others, in his power to see through men 
and conditions. I made it such an inti- 


The World I Saw 


mate study, and painted his appearance 
so accurately, that in closing it, | thought 
best to leave out his name. 

It was one of the best sketches I ha 
written. I was quite happy about it, an 
by getting it so easily, managed to stea 
quite a lot of time for the work I loved. 

But alas! When I went to the Presg 
Club on Friday evening, if there wasn’t 
James Hamilton Lewis! Before I could 
make my escape, he was smiling, and bow-} 
ing and holding out his beautiful ex- 
pressive hand to me—delicate, like a 
woman’s, and yet strong. 


SAW at once that he had read the 
story and of course knew it to be his: 
“Well, Mr. Lewis, I’m sorry,” I said, facing 
it, there being nothing else to do. “I hadn’t 
a thing in the world against you, and I tre- 
mendously admire you for having dug out 
a way of your own of getting the world to 
listen to you; but you see, | had heard all 
those stories, and | just had to have copy. 
And anyway, | thought you had gone to 
Europe, and would never know anything} 
about it, and it wouldn’t really do you any} 
harm.” 

“My dear, my dear,”’ he said in his nice 
voice—that well-trained voice—still hold- 
ing my hand, “I am most grateful to you. 
It was a beautiful story, but” —in a lowerh 
tone—“use my name next time, child: use} 
my name!” 

With that he turned to friends who had/ 
gathered near—he was always surrounded 
by friends—and said: “I used to know 
this little girl when she went to school in 
Seattle and came to church each Sunday 
with a dozen other girls, all in braids and 
middies.” 

I was astonished: and yet that was 
where I had seen James Hamilton Lewis | 
oftenest—in the Methodist church, where 
a number of us lined up in one of the pews 
every Sunday. We would watch him come 
in, and swish out his silk handkerchief, 
and leaning forward, rest his head on it in 
prayer, as they did in the Episcopal 
church. But to think of his having seen 
and now remembered me! 

“He travels fastest who travels alone,” 
he said to me apropos of nothing, on an- 
other occasion, “when he tra els by his 
head—Remember that qualifying phrase. 
People generally overlook it, and quote 
only the first part.’ 

‘he words stuck in my mind. Also 
there kept coming back to me from time 
to time words spoken by my editor-friend 
in Tacoma, Mr. Albert Johnson, about 

“living a life of going to do, and dying 
with nothing don.” These words made 
me jump, just thinking about them. [| 
would not live a life of “going to do”; I 
would not “‘die with nothing done.” They 
did worse than make me jump, at last. 
They made me give up the newspaper 
work entirely; it was too consuming; | 
simply could not squeeze out of the small 
time left, anything really worth the doing. 

I now accepted a regular salaried posi- 
tion on an unimportant advertising maga- 
zine; | was the editor—to run it on my 
own judgment. I thought by writing for a 
lesser magazine, I would more quickly get 
into a larger one. This seemed to me the 
next step. 

And now I entered upon a wholly new 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Paradise Valley 


Looking into Paradise Valley that lies 
on the other side of the Saddleback from 
Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies 
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Romance and a Sailing Ship 


PART Il 

HE storm blew itself out toward 

morning, and by noon, Tues- 

day, the seas had moderated 

enough so that the men could go 
to work on the deck load. They dumped 
ten piles overboard and secured the rest in 
proper sea-going style. That took all the 
rest of the day and part of this morning. 
Now they are aloft again, trying to make 
misfit sails fit. We have a good wind in 
just the right direction, but we are so 
short of sails that we are not making half 
the progress we should. If we have an- 
other blow all the canvas we have left will 
go and there will be nothing to do but 
send for a tow—if the wireless can be 
made to function. 

I can only imagine what it must have 
been like down in the Mexican and 
Chinese quarters. The hatches were left 
open as long as possible to give them air, 
but they had to be closed when water be- 
gan to come in. The air down there is vile 
at best. In the Chinese quarters there was 
a foot of water, which of course piled up 
much deeper at the sides on every roll. 
The China boys are always quiet, but the 
negroes and Mexicans were boisterous 
until this storm. Now they are a subdued 
and chastened lot. Some time during the 
storm a Mexican died, cause of death un- 
known. Tuesday morning the captain in- 
terrupted his job of mopping up the water 
that had somehow found its way into the 
storeroom off his cabin—a ceremony at 
which I was assisting—to go on deck with 
me in tow, half-mast the flag and read the 
sea burial service, while a bunch of black 
boys and Mexicans heaved the body. 
wrapped in a piece of old : 
sail cloth and ballasted 
with a sack of coal, over 
the stern. That was 
that, and we went back 
to our bailing and mop- 
ping. 

A while back | inti- 
mated that I would tell 
you something of how I 
felt through it all. It is a 
delicate subject and | 
approach it with some 
trepidation, for you will 
probably think me either 
a fool or a braggart. Asa 
matter of fact I enjoyed 
the experience hugely, 
except for the cold. Per- 
haps it will lend weight 
to the statement if I 
admit that through the 
first gale I was rather 
miserable and suffered 
the whole time from a 
combination of a mild case of seasickness, 
cold, and nostalgia. Naturally, I would 
never have admitted as much if the second 
storm had not come along to give me a 
different set of emotions and feelings. 
When the second storm, which | think of 


Letters from the Sea 


as the storm, first hit us, | was disgusted. 
“T’ve got all the storm material I need,” | 
assured myself, “and any more is too 
much.” But in the next twenty-four hours 
so much happened, and happened so fast, 
that I forgot to be bored, forgot to be sea- 
sick, and even forgot, most of the time, 
that I was numb with cold. I had one 
horrible moment when the ship took a 
terrific lurch while I was watching a dozen 
men aloft struggling with a sail. It didn’t 
seem possible that they could help being 
pitched into the sea, and I knew that we 
should have to watch them drown just as 
we had watched the two pigs a while be- 
fore. But they hung on somehow. I didn’t 
feel fear again, even when the prospects of 
the ship foundering looked fairly good. 
Then I merely hoped that something 
would hit me on the head so that I 
wouldn’t have to feel the icy water closing 
over me, and thought, with a sardonic and 
perhaps perverted grin, that death in a 
storm at sea—dying with my boots on, so 
to speak—was the sort that I had often 
thought of as being most desirable. But 


now that the opportunity seemed to be 

















Above: Setting the spanker 





blue eyes. In passing let me remark that |/ 
have now made a restriction to my former 
ideal of death in a storm: that romantic! 


death should be indulged in only in tropi-| 
cal seas. 


URING the day I was on deck or 

in the wheel house all the time, 
but after dark there was nothing to see, so 
between tricks at the wheel I came below 
and wedged myself between the mess 
table and the jigger mast, both being, | 
hoped, firmly secured. As the batteries 
had broken their connections again there 
were no lights, and I sat in the dark, say- 
ing over and over to myself, 

“When the ship goes wop, with a wiggle 

between, 

And the cook falls into the soup tureen,” 
and somehow thinking that the lines were 
excruciatingly funny. I even made a 
poem of my own, a la A. E. Housman, but 
fortunately I have forgotten it. Every 
now and then one of the mates or one of 
the sailors would come lurching down the 
corridor with a flashlight in his hand and 
inquire about food. Dinner had been 
served at noon but not more 
than half the men had had time 
to eat. Shortly after that the 
galley had been flooded. I had 
done a bit of prospecting be- 
fore, so I knew where some of 
the canned stuff was, and dug 
beans, sardines and bread out 
of the pantry. Sardines and 
bread were the favorites, as 
they could be eaten on the run, 
mf most of us had nothing 
else to eat until noon the next 
day, when the galley was got in 
commission again. Once some- 
body made his perilous way aft 
with a pot of coffee made in the 
Chinese galley. I made a sar- 
dine sandwich, and with 


after putting in a reef. 
Blowing half a gale 
@ Left: After the storm. 
Bending on a new mizzen 


Oscar’s assistance, took it and | 


a cup of coffee up to the cap- 
tain on the poop. He waved 
them aside with a_ twisted 





presenting itself I 
didn’t want to die. 
On the contrary, I 
discovered in my- 
self a great deter- 
mination to live. 
I simply consid- 
ered the possibili- 
ties of a stove 
hatch, a_ rapidly 
filling ship, the 
final sea that we 
would not rise to meet, the bitter cold of 
the water, the end of consciousness—and 
the whole picture amused me greatly. 
Once I laughed aloud, without a tinge of 
bitterness, and the sailor who stood beside 
me at the wheel looked at me with startled 


lower topsail 


laugh—had neither the time 

nor the heart to eat. But inside 

of five minutes he was down 

after food. I had drunk the coffee myself 
and handed the sandwich to a sailor as he 
dashed past, but fortunately there was 
another cup of the former, and the latter 
was quickly duplicated by dumping half a 
can of sardines between two chunks of 
bread. “Slices” is not exactly the word. | 
felt that, in passing out bread and sardines 
to the men who were doing the work, | 
was doing something to justify my exist- 
ence, and I felt deliciously superior to 
Johnson and Jim Nuding, who were doing 
nothing. I suppose that is the way the 
idealist felt who first coined the idea of 
Service, with a capital “S,” since become so 
debauched in American commercial argot. 
At dinner today Johannesen asked me 
how I would have liked to go through the 
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( Fully dressed and on her way 
several days after the storm 


storm in my “yacht,” of which I had 


‘shown him a kodak picture. Of course 


I had to defend the old Arcturus (and inci- 
dentally, myself), so I argued that the 
Arcturus or any similar vessel would have 
made better weather of it than did the 
Star of Zealand, because so and so. Some- 
what to my surprise the mate agreed 
with me—said that had been his own ex- 
perience in small boats. So the ghost of 
that little ship is cruising again, but it is 
far out of sight, heading for the equator 
with all sails set. I rather think that it’s 
going to drop anchor in the lagoon of 
some tropical isle and stay for a long, long 
time—until I get really warm again, 
which will probably take the rest of my 
life. 


Monday, May 9. Nineteenth day at sea. 


Shortly before I left, I read an account 
of an Arctic voyage made by a Norwegian 
named Nansing. The saloon, or main 
living room, of his ship was described as 
being perfectly air tight, insulated by un- 
believable thicknesses of wood and cork 
from the cold. Entrance was effected 
through a series of doors, so that not a 
molecule of outside air should get in. In 
my ignorance I shuddered at the thought 
of what the air in the saloon must have 
been like after the first year or two, but 
now I understand perfectly the ratson 
d étre for that kind of construction; I only 
wish we had such a room on the Zealand. 
I have discovered that my mania for fresh 
air is non-functional when the ther- 
mometer gets below a certain point. To 
illustrate: last night I opened my port hole 
and let the icy blast pour in for about one 
minute, and then, in the good old German 
fashion, closed it up tight—to keep the 
fresh air in. I lit my coal oil lamp (one 
was left in my room when the bark was 
equipped with electricity) and let it burn 
for several hours for the sake of the in- 
finitesimal amount of heat that it gave off. 
Then I crawled into my sleeping bag, 
which is now reinforced by all my allot- 
ment of ship’s bedding, wearing heavy 
woolen underwear, wool socks and a heavy 
wool shirt. I slept almost comfortably 
warm. There are times when one ceases to 
be fastidious. 


ODAY, thanks be to whoever 1s 

responsible, it is slightly less cold. 
We are becalmed, however, after two days 
of flying along at twelve, thirteen, and 
occasionally even fourteen knots. The 
pass is still 500 miles west of us, although 
we are already north of it, having been 
forced too far north by unfavorable winds. 
We are little more than a hundred miles 
from land, so the land-shy goonies have 
deserted the ship. In their stead we have a 
large flock of smaller, pigeon-like birds. 
The younger ones are grey, the older ones 
white with slaty-grey wings and backs. 
Johnson calls them sea pigeons and the 
mate calls them whale birds, although I 
believe that both of these names are ordi- 
narily applied to other species of sea birds. 
According to my bird book they are 
Pacific Fulmars and breed in the Bering 
Sea. 





By Fack Calvin 


My erstwhile roommate, I—, has faded 
entirely out of the picture. He is sleeping 
down in the after ’tween-decks quarters 
where he is regarded as “‘po’ white trash,” 
and he lines up with the Mexicans and 
negroes for his food. He appears on deck 
but seldom, and then only long enough to 
beg a cup of coffee from the galley. 


Saturday, May 14. 
Twenty-fourth day at sea. 


No, miracles will never cease. We have 
a fire in the mess room! Despite the fact 
that the thermometer has been hovering 
on the freezing point for two weeks, both 
in the cabin and outside, the fire has not 
once been lit until this morning. ‘‘As soon 
as you light a fire everybody catches a 
cold,” is the skipper’s theory, which 
would no doubt produce a hardy race of 
Vikings in time, for only the Vikings would 


survive. But, as you have gathered from 
the names, the bark is about ninety-five 
per cent Scandinavian manned, so one can 
hardly blame them for an unconscious at- 
tempt to blot out the last feeble remnants 
of an alien race. At any moment I expect 
the skipper to thunder at me, “Ah ha, 
Calvin, I see you have a cold.” When he 
does I shall reply meekly, ‘Alas, kind Sir, 
’tis true. It has been my constant com- 
panion for the past two weeks.” Then | 
shall probably pass quietly into oblivion, 
or, more happily, into the sizzling after 
life so beloved by our pious ancestors. 
late I have even come to think kindly of 
the climate of New England. 

We are about a hundred miles south of 
the pass now, headed straight for it. 1 
have been considerably cheered for several 
days by the information that being ship- 
wrecked in Unimak Pass is well within the 
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realms of possibility, five vessels having 
been wrecked there in the past ten years. 
That would be too perfect—assuming, of 
course, that we had time to get ashore 
with our duffle. This is said to be the 
Zealana’s last trip anyhow, and she might 
as well be gloriously wrecked for my bene- 
fit—and the insurance—as sold as junk 
for a few thousand dollars. 

We shall probably have company from 
now on. The Star of Falkland hove in 
sight in the night, nearly ran us down, in 
fact, and the Star of Holland is not over 
forty miles away. It makes the puddle 
seem smaller to have another ship in sight, 
and I discover that I am rather anxious to 
get a change of companions. After 
twenty-four days of constant association 
and endless conversation we have about 
talked ourselves out. For that reason, and 
also to get a steam heated room, I shall be 
glad to get ashore. It will seem good to 
hike at least ten miles in one direction, 
too, preferably alone. 


A COUPLE of days ago, while we 
were about two hundred miles from 
the nearest land, a tiny fluffy land bird 
hopped aboard, almost at my feet, looking 
most awfully windblown and woe-begone. 
As nearly as I can make out, he is an Alas- 
kan yellow warbler. As often happens, he 
had been blown out to sea and the ship 
had proved a life-saver for him. The mate 
tells me that sea-blown land birds will 
often stay with a ship for an entire voyage, 
and that the sailors make pets of them 
The little fellow made me positively pen- 
sive for an hour or so when I thought of 
the trees and fields where his kind belong. 
I think that I shall yet achieve my ulti- 
mate goal 1 nme a farmer (of the 
country gentleman variety, you under- 
stand)—somewhere between five and 
forty acres, a comfortable small house, 
done by a good architect; a cow or two, a 
few chickens, a small truck garden, a 
couple of riding horses—pinch me—just 
as I suspected; day dreaming again. And 
fruit trees, of course. And then, between 
hoeing the garden and training vines over 
the house, I shall dream of the sea and 
glorious adventures in far-away corners of 
the world 

From the Chinese gang forward I glean 
some very jolly names: Pun Lun, Yip 
Sing, Low Duey, Chin Fun, Joy Gong 
Sing, Jung Fowl, Loy Kum Gin, and many 
others. In the after quarters I find such 
soft, many-voweled names as Vincenta 
Padilla, Angel Savedra, Juan Herrera, 
Hippolito Rodriguez, and Lino Quesada. 

ing Oscar of the pantry is giving me 

high signs that it is time for me to clear 
away my paraphernalia so he can set the 
table for dinner. His father, by the way, 
was a squaw-man known as Russian 
Mike. I am rather fond of Oscar, al- 
though, to state the thing euphemistically, 
his reaction time is extremely slow. How- 
ever, for an occasional package of cigar- 
ettes, he puts extra sauce on my pudding 
and looks the other way when | raid the 
pantry for a bit of fruit or a can of sar- 
dines, so we get along capitally. 
Sunday, May 15. Twenty-fifth day at sea. 

“This morning having wine, this morn- 
ing | drunk; for tomorrow trouble com- 
ing.” So says an ancient Chinese proverb. 
I doubt if the Zealand’s crew ever heard 


Romance and a Sailing 


it, but they had the same idea yesterday. 
anyhow, and celebrated the approach to 
the pass by getting drunk. A number of 
them have developed a positive talent for 
knowing when hard work is coming and 
drinking themselves into a maudlin state 
of imbecility to avoid it. Of course that 
throws extra work on the sober ones who 
get even by getting drunk themselves 
next time. Cooperation of a high order. 
When I turned in last night we were 
only fifty miles from the pass and headed 
straight for it with a fair wind, so early 
this morning when I heard a dismal groan- 
ing at regular intervals I surmised that | 
was hearing the diaphone at Scotch Cap, 
which is a high promontory at the east 
side of the entrance to the pass. After I 
had taken another brief excursion into 
dreamland the sound seemed to be closer. 
Fearful lest I should miss something, | 
hopped out into the cold, dressed, and 


Ships 
By Grace E. Hatt 


White ships, come to harbor, 
Are youths of valiant heart, 
Listening for the Norn call 
Bidding them to start 

Down the jade lanes of the sea 
Where the breakers part. 


Gray ships, come to harbor, 
Are old sea-faring men, 
Wondering if trades and tides 
Will lure them forth again; 

W aiting—tresting for a while, 
But always asking, “When?” 


galloped blithely up to the poop. Con- 
ei the hour (it was five o’clock) and 
imagine my feelings when I gazed through 
a drizzling rain into a complete circle of 
dense fog. I had expected magnificent 
headlands and towering volcanic peaks. 
The moaning I had heard was the fog horn 
on our own forecastle head! And, aside 
from the man at the wheel, there was not a 
soul on deck except Charlie, the third 
mate. One glance at his face and I knew 
that something had gone wrong, very 
wrong. At such a time one does not, if he 
is discreet, ask questions; but the Third 
was glad to have somebody to talk to. 


ISSED it,” he said with abysmal 

glumness. “The others are 
through and we missed it. We'll be here 
for two weeks now.” 

Our fair wind had fallen light and 
shifted to a head wind. I gradually de- 
duced that the skipper was to blame for 
having shortened sail to wait for daylight 
before entering the pass. It must be said 
in justification of the captain’s action, or 
rather in explanation of it, that it was 
merely sound judgment, considering the 
number of lives for which he is responsible. 
That potentate, having been on deck all 
night, had gone to bed; but he was on 


Ship 


deck again by six and in a terrible mood. 


He looked like a tornado about to burst— | 


or whatever tornadoes do—, and Oscar 


was quaking in his boots at the prospect of |) 
However, before | 
breakfast-time came, the fog lifted and | 
the breeze freshened, shifting to fair again. | 
I was studying the jagged peaks that were | 


serving him breakfast. 


just appearing through the fog, when, out 
of the corner of my eye, I saw the captain 
come thundering down on me. Not being 
at all certain of how he felt, I tried to slip 
unobtrusively around the corner of the 
wheel house, but I was too late. He had 
me. 

“Grr-r-r,” he said. 
binoculars.” 

I felt the same way once in San Fran- 
cisco when a hrge thug stopped me on a 
dark street late at night and asked for a 
match. 


“Let’s try your 


LL is serene now—for the time be- 

ing. We are heading in for the 
pass, not more than ten miles from the 
nearest headlands, and such headlands as 
they are! Volcanic peaks, rising — 
from the waters’ edge apparently. They 
look for all the sl 5 like mammoth 
barnacles—cold, bleak, desolate; but mag- 
nificent. I’ve lost a great deal of my 
enthusiasm for that shipwreck idea. 


Monday, May 16. Twenty-sixth day at sea. 

Speaking of farms (I believe we were 
speaking of farms a while back), the 
chickens on the poop deck just over my 
head have evidently brought an egg-lay- 
ing contest to some sort of conclusion, for 
they are cackling lustily. I cannot recall 
having heard them cackle before, though 
Barney, the stock man, has dragged forth 
eggs from time to time. Probably it is be- 
cause of the great silence of the Bering 
Sea that they seem so noisy. Not that the 
Bering Sea 1s famous as a mill pond, but 
we happened to strike it in a quiescent 
mood—a welcome change after twenty- 
five days of ceaseless motion with the re- 
sultant crash and bang of everything 
movable. We came through the pass 
yesterday with unprecedented ease, sail- 
ing with squared yards (that is, with the 
wind almost dead astern). The captain 
certainly deserves the credit for the wind. 
While we lay on the other side waiting for 
a slant of wind he talked aloud to what’s- 
his-name, the wind god, for hours. Up and 
down the poop he paced, saying, “Come 
on, Breeze, come on. Breeze, Breeze, 
come on. Blow, Breeze. Come on, Fair 
Wind, come on.” And I'll swear that he 
was more than half in earnest. But who 
can doubt the efficacy of the prayer? It 
brought an ideal wind. 

We have great numbers of glaucous- 
winged gulls with us now: handsome birds, 
pure white except for their backs and the 
upper sides of their wings, which are pearl- 
colored, the wings with a white border. 
They circle around us constantly and 
—_ on the yard arms by the dozens. 

“hey are good to look at, but God was not 
kind to them when he gave them their 
voices. An incessant, raucous, ear-pierc- 
ing squawk. I remember the birds from 
my trips to southeastern Alaska, but I had 
forgotten the accompanying din. 

Infinitely more lovable are the little 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Cliff Cave Customs 


By Warren €. Boyer 


Life in an Apartment 
House Cliff Dwelling 
Was, Fundamentally, 
Much the Same as It 1s 


in the Towers of Today 




































OYS and sor- 
rows of apart- 
ment dwellers 
are perhaps not 
unlike those experi- 
enced two thousand 
years ago by Indian 
cliff dwellers in the 
great Southwest. In 
fact, the idea of 
abbreviated _hous- 
ing facilities 1s 
traced to these pre- 
historic peoples who 
lived and loved, and 
by their close dom- 
estic relations got 
on each other’s 
nerves as they dwelt 
high in the cave 
pockets of sandstone 
canyon walls. 

Here in the region 
where the boundar- 
ies of Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado 
and Arizona now 
meet in a common 
point, these copper- 
hued tribes crouched 


aN a 


in their eerie apartments for safety from 
wild beasts that rent the night air with 
hunger shrieks. 

City dwellers may find consolatiom in 
the fact that dances, powwows, singing 





and even the near presence of prowling 
beasts interfered somewhat with the 
peaceful slumbers of Cliff Dwellers who 
inhabited, among other places, what is 
known as Mesa Verde National Park, in 
southwestern Colorado. 

It is like stepping back into another age 
to visualize these eagle-like nests of 
humans—nature caves that once reverber- 
ated with weird chants and ringing laugh- 
ter, and are now steeped in solemn still- 


COURTESY DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
Apartments in prehistoric times among the Indian 
Chiff Dwellers of the region where four states join— 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Arizona 


ness. Quick divorce and the lipstick for 
love-charmed maidens, supposedly mod- 
ern day practices, are sensed through the 
ghostly veils of prehistoric life among 
these forerunners of present day Indians. 

Romantic moonlight was the same then 
as now. Lovers found a little nook along 
the ledge of an overhanging cliff and 
pledged their troth in the silvery night. 
Today it is the same the world over as it 
was in the cradle of American civilization 
in southwestern United States. 


~ 





Like the lovers, you look 
across the canyon-marked 
tableland of verdure; per- 
haps you descend a canyon 
only to climb up the other 
side along a narrow passage- 
way. Here it was that these 
copper-hued women of long 
ago carried jars of water on 
their heads to their lofty 
apartments. 

The cave pockets were in 
the cliffs far enough below 
the surface to make a sur- 
prise attack by animals: or 
by racial enemies almost 
impossible. The caves were 
not always deep and long 
but they were often very 
high, and afforded protec- 
tion, particularly for the 
squaws and papooses 

Cliff Palace, the largest 
of the ruins of prehistoric 
cliff dweliers, is under the 
roof of an enormous cave 
which arches loftily one 
hundred feet. The floor'of 
this cavern is several hun- 
dred feet above the canyon’s 
floor. 

Once the cave had three 
different levels and terraced 
houses were built along its 
frontage of three hundred 
feet; but now only crum- 
bling ruins tell of former 
habitation. There were 
three floors with a total of 
two hundred rooms. There 
was a semblance of a street 
in the cave; and in front near the edge of 
the canyon was a meeting place where 
news events of the day doubtless were 
shouted to the sandstone cave dwellers. 


HE last man in at night pulled after 

him to the top of each terrace a 

funny looking single pole-notched ladder 

similar to the old-fashioned approach to a 

chicken roost. The unusually late noc- 

turnal wanderer, cut off, had a legitimate 
(Continued on page 60) 
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N an August day in 1896, two 

coatless boys of twelve years 

climbed aboard the rickety 

street car that plied between 

Denver and the neighboring 
suburb, Aurora. Their disheveled hair 
and shining faces announced that they 
had been swimming. Those passengers 
who were familiar with the local habits of 
Young America knew that they had been 
sampling the invitingly cool waters of 
Aurora lake. One of the boys, very black- 
haired and with dark, almost swarthy 
skin and lustrous brown eyes, carried an 
innocent looking paper sack. 

As they sat at the rear of the car, there 
was nothing in their well-ordered conduct 
to arouse suspicion beyond the fact that 
they behaved too well for a couple of 
healthy, fun-loving youngsters. The car 
began to fill with passengers as it pro- 
ceeded toward Denver. When a dozen or 
more seats were occupied, the boys ex- 
changed knowing looks and things began 
to happen. Seizing a moment when the 
conductor’s back was turned, the black- 
haired lad dumped the contents of the 
sack ae the floor with a single motion, 
crumpled up the paper and cast it out the 
window. 

Three glistening water snakes un- 
tangled themselves from the heap on the 
floor and wriggled over the boards, dart- 
ing here and there beneath the seats, 
vainly searching for a protected nook. 

Pandemonium broke loose as women 
turned and beheld the snakes squirming 
down the aisle and the next instant the 
feminine contingent of the car had climbed 
as far toward the roof as was physically 
possible. The boys on the rear seat were 
outwardly composed, though tightly com- 
pressed lips suppressed the merriment 
that consumed them. 

The car was stopped while the con- 
ductor and men passengers rounded up 
the reptiles and consigned them to the 
outdoors. Order was restored, but many 


What 


were the dour looks cast at the pair of 
boys between profuse shakings of skirts 
and furtive glances at the floor. The 
ladies were morally certain that the lads 
could explain the presence of the snakes 
despite their apparent guilelessness. Hap- 


Left: Mr. Douglas Fairbanks at a very 
tender age indeed 












































QThe screen purveyor of romance 
fat the age of three years 


pily for the boys, however, no one 
remembered the sack. 

The reason for this ancedote of 
an ordinary-enough boyish prank? 
Well—the black-haired youngstir 
who occasioned the impromptu 
snake dance was Douglas Fair- 
banks the subject of this article. 
Though he’s now just a little 
more serious than he was then, 
the magnetic eyes still display 
that tell-tale gleam of mischief 
which silently hints of the 


mental processes taking form behind tion that he won his spurs by dint of 
unceasing labor, 


Volumes have been written about this infinite patience. 
Even as a comparatively young lad he 


them. 


swashbuckling, sky-riding movie star who 


( Early home of Douglas Fairbanks, at 
Jamestown, Colo. 


ey 


For aa year 





Kind 
Was 


has dazzled young and old with his 
screen antics, but practically all 
accounts begin with his later pro 
fessional life. What kind of a boy 
was Doug? How did he act and 
what did he like to do? How did he 
prepare himself for his career? 

The street car and snake incident, 
say those who knew him at that age, 
is a fair cross-section of Fairbanks 
in early life. He was all boy—mis- 
chievous and daring always. The 
lad who accompanied him on that 
day, by the way, was Ernest Hare, 
who later appeared with him in a 
number of stage productions. 


77 of boys, no 
doubt, have expressed the 
wish that they might be fortunate 
enough to follow in the footsteps of 
Fairbanks. It is well to inform them 
here that it was not luck that put 
Doug where he is today. All who 
knew him during those formative 
vears in Denver unite in the declara- 
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displayed a keen interest in the theatre. 
This was without doubt planted, nour- 
ished and developed by his mother, a 
woman who possessed considerable y 
matic ability. There seems to have been 
a definite plan in her mind, from the time 
Douglas was a small child, to rear him for 
a stage career. Perhaps she took her cue 
from an intuitive maternal perception of 
his innate ability; possibly she had, from 
his birth, harbored secret ambitions for 
him. At any rate she artfully fixed his 
eye upon the star of histrionic success and 
maintained a faithful vigil to see that he 
never deviated from the course laid out 
for him. She guided rather than drove, 
sustaining his interest, showing the way. 
In him, the youthful flair for the actor’s 
art manifested itself in various ways. In 
the backyard of his Denver home he con- 
structed a miniature stage, accepting 


( At the age of eight Mr. Fairbanks had his 
picture taken with his brother, Robert. 
Robert is the young man with the cane 


Bob was somewhat of an electrica! 
wizard and he fitted out the stage 
with footlights, spots and other de- 
vices of illumination. The finished 
model was remarkably complete, 











@ Mr. Fairbanks in the Stock 
Company days in Denver, 
Colo. 


with flies, drops and other 
component parts of the real 
theatre. Doug fashioned 
marionettes for this _play- 
house and presented varied 
offerings with them cast in 
the roles which he designed 
for them. He served as both 
playwright and producer for 
these shows, which acquired 
at least neighborhood fame. 
Coincident with this lab- 
oratory foundation, he be- 
came an ardent enthusiast of 
the spoken drama and seldom 
did he fail to witness the 
road shows that came to 
Denver. Not only did he 




















whatever help he was able to obtain from 
the boys of the neighborhood. His 
brother Bob, next oldest child in the 


family, was his greatest ally in this work. 


study the actors and actresses 
on the stage, but he usually managed to 
make their acquaintance and talk with 
them. Thus his intimate knowledge of 
stage celebrities began early. 





The above protrait is too 
familiar to the American 
public to need a caption 


His winning personality, cen- 
tered about the engaging smile, 
and his magnetic boyish manner, 
coupled with his seriousness of 
| purpose, seldom failed to gain 
' him a desired audience. His 

mode of operation was simple 

/ and direct. He made _ the 
rounds of leading hotels and 

scanned registers. When he 

found the name he sought, he 
observed the room number and 
presented himself at the door 

without formality. His smile got 

him by the door. Usually he 
emerged from the room with 
complimentary tickets to the 

show in his pocket. But of 

greater value to him were the 

many kindly words of advice he 
received—things of practical value to him 
when he entered upon his own life work. 

On boyish impulse, for he was never 
refused money at home to see worthwhile 
shows, he devised all manner of ways of 
gaining seat checks. On one occasion he 
especially desired to see a play at Elitch 
Gardens. He presented himself at the 
stage door one morning. 

“Got a job that will earn me a ticket to 
the show?” he asked. He was told that 
there was nothing for a youth his size. He 
walked out on the stage to experience the 
thrill of looking across the footlights, 
though only empty seats greeted his gaze. 

“This stage is dirty,” he announced. 

“Give me a ticket to the matinee today 
and I’ll scrub it!’ He got the job—and 
the ticket. A few years later he returned 
to that same theatre, playing two sum- 
mers as leading man with stock companies. 


T another time he came home 

brimming over with enthusiasm 

for a Shakespearean production he had 

witnessed that afternoon. Questioning 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Why and What We Are Betting on Hoover’s Victory 


T°? tell the truth, right after the two conventions we were 
a little worried. In June Al Smith seemed a formidable 
contender. Not since Bryan’s first appearance with his 
silver tongue and silver money did the Democratic party 
seem to have as good a chance to beat the Republicans. Pro- 
hibition and farm-relief appeared to have split the Republi- 
can ranks whereas the Democrats presented an apparently 
solid front. 

But we are worrying no longer. Experience has shown 
that the Republican split was merely a surface crack less 
than an inch deep whereas the Democratic front, especially 
its Southern exposure, seems to be crumbling. And the farm- 
relief yowl is showing up in its true colors as a pre-convention 
campaign move in favor of Lowden and Dawes. 


v v 


The Kind of Leadership the Country Now Needs 


NDERSTAND this, friends: The world won’t wail and 

the United States will not go to pieces if Al Smith 
should win. Al is a good man, a very good man—in his 
place, which is Albany, N. Y. But it is certain that the 
world and the U. S. A. will be a mite better to live in if 
Hoover should take the helm next March. 

For eight years we have had presidents whose principal 
virtues were negative ones. They were popular with the 
business and high-income-tax-paying element because of the 
money they did ot spend, because of the things they did not 
do, because of their non-interference policies. Those were 
fine policies for the years of the headache arising out of the 
hectic over-activity of the war. 

Now we are ready once more for a national leader with 


4 4 


And Now Get Ready for the 


F course we are glad that the oarsmen of the University 

of California and other Western athletes gave so good 
an account of their prowess at Amsterdam. It’s a fine tribute 
to our matchless climate and an eloquent testimonial of the 
improvement in the breed, but nevertheless this Olympic 
Games business seems to be overdone. They produce too 
many world champions. If the number and variety of the 
contests keeps on multiplying, Los Angeles will have to 
start the first “heat” in March, 1932, and continue the 
Games to the end of the football season. Perhaps Los 
Angeles will crown the world champion ping-pong, poker 


‘ ’ 


Why the Reclamation Servi 


| es is strange how partisan political bias warps the vision 
and misguides the pen. The Oregon Journal, under 
ordinary circumstances an ably edited paper whose staff 
can calmly and factually appraise the difficulties and prob- 
lems confronting the Nation and the Northwest, has sud- 
denly remembered that its complexion is Democratic and 
that a campaign is under way. So it proceeds to pan Dr. 
Hubert Work, former Secretary of the Interior and Hoover’s 
campaign manager, accusing him of hostility to the North- 
west because he, according to the Oregon Journal, con- 
sistently opposed the starting of new Northwestern irriga- 
tion projects. 


Olympic Row in Los Angeles 


Now, loved ones, don’t misunderstand. We still maintain 
that there is precious little difference between the party 
organizations styling themselves Republican here and) 
Democratic there; we are still convinced that both plat- 
forms are built out of the identical meaningless and insincere! 
piffle. On these subjects our opinion has not changed. But! 
we do believe most wholeheartedly that of the two leading 
candidates Herbert Hoover is by far the better fitted to be! 
President of the United States. And because of this belief we| 
are glad to announce that every week since the nomination} 
Hoover has been gaining and Smith has been losing strength.| 
We are so certain of Hoover’s election that we are willing to 
stake our one spare tire against a cigar-store coupon entitling 
the winner to a new Ford on his victory. 


v v 


positive policies and with well defined ideas of his own con- 
cerning international and national problems. Governor 
Smith has such ideas and policies; he would not make a nega- 
tive president, but we believe that an equally strong, posi- 
tive man who in addition has had technical training and ex- 
perience, who knows international and business problems 
through direct contact, who was born and raised on a farm 
and knows the troubles of the farmer because he owns and 
operates a 1200-acre farm of his own, we believe that a man 
so equipped is far better fitted for the difficult job than a 
professional politician with a Tammany background. 

If there is anyone who disagrees with this diagnosis, let 
him write us a letter. We'll publish it in the issue out 
November 15. 
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and auction-bridge players. And for the sake of Aimee 
McPherson Los Angeles might run a long-distance story- 
telling contest. And why not by a process of elimination 
ascertain the champion amateur cafeteria-tray carriers, both 
male and female? 

In ancient Greece the Olympic Games lasted seven hun- 
dred years. They died because they were commercialized by 
professional athletes competing for the kale instead of a 
laurel wreath. The modern revival won’t last one-tenth as 
long as the ancient games. Too much commercialism will 
kill them off in a couple of decades. Nobody will shed a tear. 
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ce Starts No New Projects 


We have panned Dr. Work’s Indian Bureau for several 
years and shall continue to pan it until it has been com- 
pletely reorganized, but it seems to us that the usually sin- 
cere Journal in its Democratic zeal has stooped pretty low 
when it twists well known facts for the sake of questionable 
political gain. The Journal bases its attack on the assertion 
that Reclamation Service projects in the Northwest “are 
rapidly paying themselves out and have proven their ability 
to provide homes and a splendid living for families on 
them.” Therefore, according to the Journal, Dr. Work 
through his opposition to more new projects in the North- 
west has demonstrated that he is a Republican viper because 
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A NEW IDEA FOR THE FAST AIRMAIL 


Below: Dr. L. S. Adams of Seattle, Washington, tllus- 
trating his working model of his new invention that en- 
ables the airmail pilot to pick up the mail while flying 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


TRY THIS ON YOUR CRANIUM 


Below: “Strawberry Red’ Mall doesn’t seem to mind 
which end he stands on while doing his fancy roping 
exhibition at the Issaquah, Washington, Rodeo. He is 
here shown making a perfect throw while doing a head- 
stand and balancing himself with one hand 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 








THESE MODERN BEARS! 
Above: One of the younger generation in Beardom 
shocks his human friends with his advanced 1deas. 
Here is Teddy looking through a telescope on the 
veranda of a hotel in the Rainier National Park 
WIDE WORLD PHOTO 





DEER, OH, DEER! 


Above: A deer left the pines along the 17-Mile 
Drive, Monterey Peninsula, Calif., and posed 
for the photographer. The best way, 1t appears, 
to get a shot at a deer is not to have a gun with 
you. The Del Monte Forest is the year-round 
home of a small herd of beautiful deer 
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he is deliberately blocking the progress of the Northwest 
which has regularly voted Republican since the first wood- 
burning locomotive came into Portland. For messed-up 
reasoning this political editorial takes the leather-uphol- 
stered wedding cake. 
The facts are that a commission of eminent engineers and 
economists under leadership of Dr. Elwood Mead, asked to 
take charge of the Reclamation Service and pull its shaky 
projects out of the hole, recommended the writing off of 
almost thirty million dollars invested by the nation in these 
projects. The commission also recommended that the pay- 
ments due the nation from the settlers be extended and that 
these payments be varied from year to year on the basis of 
average production and crop prices per acre. In addition it 
recommended that no new projects be started until the 
existing ones were completed and until expert investigation 
had proven each proposed new project to be really feasible, 
with a reasonable chance of success for the settlers. It also 
suggested that on these new projects the state should under- 


Western Railroads Begin to Do 


lat the clash of the Hill and Harriman systems 
twenty years ago when they had their indecisive struggle 
for supremacy on the Pacific Coast, new-line construction 
work was at a standstill. Harriman died, Hill retired, the 
era of empire builders came to aclose. The war raised ex- 
penses and cut revenues; after the war disorganization and 
automobile competition took the starch out of the ambition 
of the railroad managers. During the last three or four years, 
though, improving returns and lower interest rates have 
enabled several of the Far Western railroads to carry out 
improvement and extension plans long held in abeyance. 
Arthur Curtis James, controlling spirit of the Burlington 
and the Western Pacific, is getting ready to start the con- 


‘struction of tro miles of new line in California, including the 
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take by contract the colonization of the land, the financing 
of the settlers and their expert agricultural guidance. 4 

The policy worked out by Dr. Mead and recommended by } 
the commission is beginning to pull the existing Reclamation } 
Service projects out of the hole. Several new projects in the} 
state of Oregon have been approved, but Oregon has shown | 
no inclination to assume the burden of seeking, financing and | 
guiding the necessary settlers. Why? Because the state of | 
Oregon has on its hands and on its treasury the weight of 
several irrigation enterprises on which the settlers made such 
a “splendid living” districts which “paid themselves out so 
rapidly” with Irish dividends that the state had to meet the 
overdue bond interest. 

The Oregon Journal, being an ably edited paper, knows 
these conditions, but it just couldn’t resist the temptation to 
deliver a nasty political below-the-belt blow. Which is one 
reason why the general public declines to pay much atten- 
tion to the political editorials in any partisan paper. 

Poor politics and poor journalism, we calls it. 
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Some New Construction Work 


acquisition of a direct-rail foothold in the city of San Fran- 
cisco and the extension of feeder lines through California’s 
enormous central valley. The Southern Pacific has com- 
pleted over 200 miles of new main line in Arizona, in north- 
ern California and in Oregon, besides spending millions on 
the east side of the Cascades in southern Oregon. Undoubt- 
edly James will shortly take advantage of the Moffatt 
Tunnel in Colorado through important new construction 
while the Santa Fe and other roads have built many miles of 
new line into the gusher fields of western Texas. 

The ability of the railroads to undertake large additions to 
their systems and to make extensive betterments on existing 
mileage has been an important factor in keeping the steel 
mills and other industrial enterprises busy. 
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How the Talking Movie Affects American Culture 


HE American Federation of Musicians is sore at the 
movies, or rather at the latest development in the 
movies, the combination of sound and sight through such 
synchronized machines as the movietone or the vitaphone. 
The musicians’ union has raised its dues ten dollars a year to 
raise a fund of a million and a half with which to fight the 
talking movies. It’s not to the mechanically reproduced 
words that the union musicians object, but they are going to 
fight the mechanical reproduction of instrumental or vocal 
music because, in the words of the federation’s president, 
“the machines threaten the art of music with debasement 
and will become a serious menace to our cultural growth.” 
That’s something rather new. We had always believed 
that the mechanical reproduction of the best music by the 
world’s best musicians through the phonograph had been a 
liberal musical education, that the reproduction of this 
music had been the most powerful factor in stimulating the 
appreciation of good music in America, but mebbe we were 


’ r 


mistaken. Perhaps the improvement in America’s musical 
taste was due entirely to the multiplication of jazz orchestras 
in the movie houses; perhaps our ability to have Kreisler, 
Mischa Elman, Paderewski, Jeritza, Schumann-Heink, 
Caruso and many others play and sing for us in our homes at 
any time had nothing at all to do with our cultural growth. 
The musicians’ union, having flourished with the growth of 
the movie industry, makes itself ridiculous when it talks 
about its impending fight against the “debasement in the art 
of music.” It is fighting the talking movies in order to keep 
alive the jobs of thousands of its members. The musicians’ 
union as such doesn’t give a hoot about the improvement 
of American culture through better music; that has been 
demonstrated time and again through its attitude toward 
the country’s greatest symphony orchestras. If it will come 
out in the open, cease its hypocritical cant about ‘“‘debase- 
ment of musical art” and state flatly that it is going to fight 
for its members’ jobs, it will have the respect of the public. 
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It’s Still True That a Dead Duck Lays No Eggs 


ID you ever study arithmetic, friend duck hunter? 

Suppose a state issues 300,000 hunting licenses every 
year and 200,000 of them take a whack at the pintails, the 
greenheads and the cans. Supposing each one of the 200,000 
gets the limit of 25 ducks only twice during the season. That 
makes a kill of ten million ducks in one state in one season. 
Now does it become clear why the multiplication of guns 
and gun clubs automatically brings out a rapid reduction in 
the number of ducks? 


Most of the northern states traversed by the migratory 
birds in their fall flight, states in which the season lasts for 
only a few weeks, have cut the daily limit to fifteen or even 
less, with drastic restrictions on the size of the weekly bag. 
But the southern states in which the ducks have their 
winter homes, states that have shooting seasons lasting for 
three months and longer, still allow a daily bag of 25 and 
tolerate rather large weekly limits. Among these sinners 
California is conspicuous. Year after year the number of its 
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MR. HOOVER GOES A-FISHING 


















ded by Below: Even with the encumbrance of a white collar 2 
mation and nearby photographers the Republican presidential 
In the candidate managed to catch a dozen trout one fine 
shown morning in the Rogue River near Klamath, Oregon 
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gun clubs has gone up and that of its ducks and geese has 
gone down, but the bag limit has not changed even though 
its neighbors to the north cut this limit long ago. 


, y 


Kill Their Publicity and 


d lee ERE isa great deal of ice, salt water and rock north of 
Alaska and Canada; there is more of the same kind in 
the vicinity of the South Pole. Both poles have been visited. 
It has been demonstrated that no additional knowledge of 
practical or scientific value is to be gained by visiting them 
again. To stop the heavy loss of life among the rescuers 
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If Law Enforcement Gets Worse, 
T= Chicago Crime Commission has discovered that the 
police department of the Windy City in its official re- 
ports mentions about every fifth crime reported by the vic- 
tims. The commission estimates that in two years half a 
million crime reports were either suppressed or so altered 
that the victim would never recognize the police version of 
what happened to him. Bombings, for instance, were en- 
tered as “malicious mischief”? and attacks on women as 
“accidents.” 
Unfortunately these practices are not confined to Chicago. 
A true record of all the things that are done unto the inno- 
cent householder everywhere in this great country, including 
the Far West, would make the law-abiding person’s hair 


, : 
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There are many plausible arguments against the reduc} 
tion of this bag limit, but none of them can overcome the} 
fact that a dead duck lays no eggs. 


You Save Many Lives 


who have to start out regularly after polar fliers, we sug. 


gest that all newspapers be prohibited to print more than} 


five lines a day concerning all new expeditions into the 
Arctic or Antarctic wastes. Deprived of publicity, the expe- 
ditions would cease automatically and many valuable lives 
would be saved. This suggested remedy is not copyrighted. 


We'll Need Vigilance Committees 


stand on end. The situation is becoming serious. Crime 
has become an organized business working hand in glove 
with those paid to prevent crime, catch the criminals and 
convict them. Two years ago California, for instance, 
passed a series of drastic laws designed to put the habitual 
professional criminal behind the bars for life. That series of 
drastic statutes has been and still is wholly ineffective. 
Those sworn to uphold the law simply shut their eyes and 
open their palms. 

If the enforcement of the criminal laws continues to get 
worse, the honest citizen will be compelled to revert to the 
methods of the Vigilantes to protect his family, his life and 
his property. 
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Let’s Keep These Foreigners Out Altogether 


N2 we are not speaking of the human influx when we 
suggest the total exclusion of certain diseased foreign- 
ers. It’s the importation of European and Asiatic trees and 
plants that’s proving so disastrously expensive to the na- 
tion. With the European corn borer threatening to wreck 
the agriculture of the upper Mississippi Valley in the next 
fifteen years, with the chestnut blight, imported on trees of 
Asiatic origin, rapidly killing off every stand of valuable 
chestnut trees in the country, with the citrus canker im- 
ported from Japan having cost the Florida growers many 
millions and menaced the citrus industry of the South with 
extinction, with the white pine blister rust brought in from 
Europe, eating into the forests of this most valuable of all 
conifers both in New England and the Pacific Northwest, 
the foolishness of importing any foreign trees or plants 


ry 


Japan Is Beginning to Reap 


hed your eye on China if you like fireworks. Now that 
the Nationalists are in supreme power, they are reaching 
out for Manchuria, pricking their hands on the wall of bay- 
onets Japan is maintaining around its most valuable posses- 
sion on the Asiatic main land. 

Of course Manchuria is a part of China just as much as 
the Dakotas are a part of the United States. Twenty-five 
years ago the Russian bear stretched out a paw to take 
Manchuria. Japan hit that paw—and took Manchuria. 
China protested, but was too weak to prevent the rape. 

Now China feels a little stronger. The Nationalists want 
Manchuria. More than a million Chinese settlers have 
gone into Manchuria during the last five years. More are 
going. Japan has sent only a handful of merchants and 
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Take a Look at This 


§ been: California papers owned by a certain publisher are 
carrying on a crusade against prize-fighting. On the 
editorial page they are throwing daily fits about the bru- 
tality, the corruption and crime following in the wake of 
legalized prize-fighting. On their sporting pages they are 
printing full and complete details covering many columns a 
day concerning the results of the bouts that are being pulled 


has been most amply and expensively demonstrated. 
And just to make the demonstration complete, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announces the glad tidings that the 
European larch canker has been established on more than 
fifty square miles of New England larch or tamarack. To 
add to the joy, the Department reports that the canker likes 
American trees so well that it has voracious; attacked 
planted stands of Western yellow pine and of Douglas fir. 

These two species are the most valuable of the Western 
timber trees. Unless the infection is destroyed root and 
branch, the European invader will reach the Pacific Coast 
via the unbroken tamarack forests of Canada in a few years 
and cause a loss of hundreds of millions. 

Let’s keep foreign trees out altogether. The risk in im- 
porting them is far greater than any possible benefit. 
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the Whirlwind It Sowed 


railroad workers besides its soldiers. But many millions of 
yen have been spent by Japan in the development of Man- 
churian railroads, an expenditure which made possible the 
settlement of a million Chinese in the territory. 

Probably these million Chinese are better off under 
Japanese than under Chinese rule. Undoubtedly the ten 
million Filipinos are better off under American rule than un- 
der independence, but their economic welfare does not pre- 
vent them from agitating for complete freedom. China will 
regain control over Manchuria even if it takes a bloody war 
to do it. That war won’t take place this year or next. China 
is still too weak to do much fighting, but sooner or later the 
dragon will fight unless in the meantime Japan sees the 
whirlwind coming and withdraws voluntarily. 
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One and Laugh Out Loud 


off in their home cities. They denounced the manly sport of 
self-defense on one page while they filled three pages with 
expensive accounts of the fight between Tunney and Heeney. 

It isn’t necessary to pass a law against prize-fighting if we 
want to stop it. Let the newspapers merely cease printing a 
line about fights and fighters and the commercialized game 
will die of malnutrition in less than three months. 
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The Smile That is Childlike 


There is an irresistible urge to smile with 
this little Indian boy who lives in Idaho, the 
stamping-grounds of the Coeur da’ Alenes 








Reno's Divorce Judges, Messrs. Moran and Bartlett 
Mrs. Louise Holland Coe, State Senator, New Mexico 


Miss Thelma Young, Chinese Actress of Honolulu 
Walter B. Sellmer, Game Warden in California 
Cruickshank, Winner in Livestock Expositions 


Mrs. 


Alex 


HERE are two judges in Reno, 

( Nevada, who have granted more 

divorces, probably, than any other 
two men in the world. Both are self- 
educated and have had exceedingly inter- 
esting careers in the West, and neither 
believes in a national divorce law. One of 
them, Judge Thomas F. Moran, started 
as water boy on an Arizona railroad in the 
early days. The other, Judge George A. 
Bartlett, played a very active part in the 
Goldfield mining excitement 
twenty years ago, as well as 
succeeding in being elected 
Nevada’s only delegate to the 
U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. He has won and lost 
fortunes. Both have held 
office in Reno for many years 
and are well known through- 
out the West. Judge Moran 
is state head of the Boy 
Scouts in Nevada and leader 
of a class in a Baptist Sunday 
school. A daughter of Judge 
Bartlett flew from New York 
to San Francisco with the 
U.S. Air Mail, the first young 
woman in the country to have 
that privilege. 

Thomas F. Moran has been 
one of the two district judges 
of Washoe county, Nevada, 
for the past eighteen years 
and in all that time has never 
done or said anything to show 
himself otherwise than as a 
hard-headed, practical, but 

kindly Nevada citizen— 

there are many kindly 
os le in Nevada. 

he person who resides for 
only a brief time in Reno will 
see some day a short, squarely 
built man swing north across 
the Virginia street bridge. He 
is dark of skin, his eyes are 
brown and there is always a 
half smile on his face, as 
though he were seeing more 
in the people he meets and in 
the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains that fringe Washoe 
valley than most other per- 
sons. A friend greeting him 
will say, “Hello, Barney.” 
Barney is Moran’s nickname 
from the old days in Wads- 
worth, Nevada, when he was 
a telegraph operator, and 


( Friends or foes of Cupid, these two? 
already come before them) Judge Thomas F. Moran (left) and 
Judge George A. Bartlett, on the steps of Washoe County Court- 
house, Reno, Nevada, at the close of what seems to have beena per- 
fect day’s work. Within the past dozen years these men have prob- 
ably granted more divorces than any other two in the legal world 


some of the Reno people are surprised 
when eléction comes round to learn that 
he ever had another. Sunday morning 
finds him at the Baptist church, and 
he has given many talks in Boy Scout 
meetings at the Y. A. when merit 
badges were awarded. 

Judge Bartlett has held office in Reno 
for about eight years. When he walks 
from the court house to his home two 
blocks away, there are persons who 


They Corner the Market in Divorces 





We present (if you’ve not 


glimpse a type of man they may never 
have seen before. His hair is white and it 
grows down on his neck after the fashion 
of an old-time Kentucky judge, or news- 
paper editor of the old school. He wears 
a modified sombrero and carries a stick 
which he flicks briskly against any 
obstacles in his path. He is a_ good 
Democrat and was for two terms 
Nevada’s only representative in Con- 
gress. He won and lost at least three 
fortunes in the Goldfield and 
Tonopah days. 

Both judges are fifty-eight 
years old. Both are well 
liked, but Bartlett is “hail- 
fellow-well-met” with every 
one, and Moran is much 
harder to become acquainted 
with. Bartlett was born in 
San Francisco and has lived 
in Nevada nearly all his life. 
Moran was born on the high 
seas off the coast of Ireland 
and has traveled inevery state 
in the Union; lived for long 
stretches of time in Nevada. 
Arizona and California; rose 
from water boy on a railroad 
to telegraph operator, dis- 
trict attorney and judge. He 
studied law by himself at 
night school in Chicago 
Bartlett has a degree from 
Georgetown University in 
Washington, D. C. which he 
obtained in one year instead 
of the usual two. 


LTHOUGH these 
44 men have made pos- 
sible so many divorces, nei- 
ther believes in a universal 
divorce law or a_ national 
divorce law of any kind, and 
neither looks upon divorce as 
his means of livelihood or as 
something to be commended 
because it brings thousands 
of dollars annually into the 
state of Nevada. Divorce, as 
they regard it, is something 
to be accepted because it 
cannot be successfully ig- 
nored by any state, and be- 
cause there is no reason 
morally why it should not be 
accepted as a perfectly nat- 
ural thing. 
There is a good deal of 
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varied opinion on the divorce problem in 
Nevada. By no means all of the people 
in the state approve of the present easy 
law, and each time the legislature meets 
there is usually a fight to have more teeth 

ut into the is on the statute books 
Phat fight was successful only once, when 
the six months law was changed to 
twelve. But at the 1927 meeting | of the 
legislature the six-months’ residence re- 
quirements were lowered to three months. 
And that is the way it goes. 

But whatever people may think of 
Nevada divorces and the law itself, there 
is not a man who doesn’t respect Judge 
Bartlett and Judge Moran. Eighteen 
years of service in any elective office is 
something to be proud of, and Moran has 
that length of time to his credit. At the 
last general election Bartlett was not even 
opposed for office. 

Each year more than a thousand people 
obtain Nevada divorces. Most of them 
live in Reno for the required period and 
sometimes they take away rather odd 
opinions of Nevada’s inhabitants. But 
the impression most vivid of all is prob- 
ably the mental picture’ each retains of 
the judge who says: “The decree is 
granted.” Judge Bartlett speaks rapidly 
and precisely and leaves no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that he knows exactly the 
significance of all that he is doing. And 
Judge Moran? Well, he nearly always 
has a quizzical look in his eyes when he 
says that. Louise Davies. 


She is a State Senator 
FH ert ana school-teacher, state 


senator and, above all, a human 
being devoted to the interests of 
those who need her most. Unrelated as 
these first three factors may seem when 
casually considered, each has been a 


product of the other and the sum total 
accounts for the fact that New Mexico 
has no citizen more useful to educational 





and civic betterment than 
Louise Holland Coe. 

girl just out of college 
living on a farm and helping 
to run it, she began to ask 
herself, ““What is there for me 
to do among these hills of New 
Mexico? Where, and how can 
I accomplish something that 
needs to be done?” The 


(Mrs. Louise Holland Coe, 

state senator in New Mexico at 

the age of twenty-six, 15 a dis- 

tinguished educator and a highly 

useful citizen whose simple creed 
1s that of practical service 


PHOTO BY YEW CHAN 
A Chinese Actress 
(All the demure charm and dainty, ex- 
qutisite beauty of a maiden of old China, ex- 
tolled in song by poets of the Golden Age in 
Chinese literature, lived again in the person 
of this modern girl who portrayed “Plum 
Blossom” in the play “Yellow Jacket” pro- 
duced in Honolulu. Thelma Young was one 
of an all-Chinese cast of island-born 
“Americans,” students in high school and 
university, and the play, a drama in Eng- 
lish, was presented by the Chinese Students 
Alliance of Hawati, in the English tongue. 
Although the play has had hundreds of 
presentations in Europe and America, the 
two performances given by this organization 
were the first when all the actors were of the 
Chinese race. Its members believe in preserv- 
ing their heritage of orienta! culture while 
acquiring the culture of the Occident 


7 
/ 


4 
answer seemed to be the educational 
problems of the vicinity. Thus it was 
that in 1922 an enthusiastic twenty- 
two-year-old teacher stepped into her 
empire of public service, not the big 
school building of the neighboring 
town but a one-room adobe nearby 
which housed the eight grades of grammar 
school. The ranch was home, and there 
she set about helping the home folks at 
Glencoe, New Mexico. There were 
twenty single desks for the forty-five 
Spanish pupils. Discovering that college 
Spanish did not meet the situation, Mrs. 
Coe completed her knowledge by lean- 
ing over corrals in friendly colloquial 
talk. It was not long before the com- 
pulsory school law became unneces- 
sary. Here was a different kind of 
teacher! One who made learning a 
pleasure, taught games, put seven 
hours instead of four into her day, made 
friends among parents and improved 
their ways of living. Presently the ages 
of attendants ranged from four years 
to twenty-one. Knowing the national 
passion of Spanish Americans for 
pageants, Mrs. Coe stimulated an in- 
terest in English by repeatedly having 
such programs done in English which, 
translated, reacted for the benefit of 
parents also. At the end of the year 
Mrs. Coe succeeded in bringing Br 
consolidation with a small school a 
few miles away, thus securing a better 
schoolhouse and three teachers, instead 
of one for each school. 

Urged to run for county superin- 
tendent, Mrs. Coe declined because she 
was too interested in her sphere of 
work to want promotion. But, finally 


(Mrs. Walter B. Sellmer of Fairfax is the 
only woman game warden in California. 
Reared on a ranch, birds and wild animals 
for companions, her instincts for the defense 
of forest creatures led her to choose her pres- 
ent adventurous career. Since her appotnt- 
ment in November, 1927, she has been suc- 
cessfully active, having arrested nearly forty 
violators of the state game and fish laws, se- 
curing convictions and heavy penalties in 
the majority of cases 
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consenting, in 1924 she was elected and 
served two years at the county seat, 
Carrazoza. Here she conceived the 
idea of consolidating the high-schools 
along the Hondo and Ruidoso rivers 
where the school situation was espe- 
cially difficult because so scattered into 
small centers, but Mrs. Coe was able to 
secure a good building and a curriculum 
for a three-year high school course. She 
hopes it will be possible to float bonds for 
a new school plant and to institute a full 
four-year course. Trucks now run twenty 
miles each way providing transportation 
to and from school. 

During Mrs. Coe’s term the standards 
of education assumed a tone of higher 
quality. Driving her own car she went 
from school to school, sometimes a hun- 
dred miles from the county seat. She 
refused renomination, declaring she was 
only a farmer, not 
a politician seeking 
office. So back to 
the farm. But her 
empire of service was 
destined to broaden. 
She was elected state 
senator at  twenty- 
six, not only the first 
woman to hold such 
office in New Mexico 
but, so far as can be 
ascertained, the 
youngest to hold a 
senatorial position in 
the United States. 
Her activities in the 
senate have been 
varied and_ have 
borne important re- 
sults. She has the 
faculty of losing her- 
self in her work, and 
radiates a vitality, a 
charm that wins im- 
mediate friend ship 
and confidence. 

Einor Ety. 


A Woman Game Warden 


RS. WALTER B. SELLMER of 
M Fairfax is California’s only wo- 

man game warden, and that she 
also is one of the most active is indicated 
by the fact that since her appointment in 
~ aa 1927, she has arrested nearly 
forty violators of the state fish and game 
laws, securing convictions and heavy 
penalties in the majority of the cases. 

An inherent love for wild birds and ani- 
mals influenced her in the choice of her 
hazardous career. Left motherless in 
infancy, she grew to girlhood on a ranch, 
dependent for company upon birds and 
other wild life around her, and dreaded the 
approach of the hunting season because 
the hunters would kill the defenseless 
creatures so dear to her. When her father 
moved to another ranch containing thou- 
sands of acres of pasture land over which 
herds of horses and cattle roamed, it was 
part of her duty to ride the range daily for 
the purpose of inspecting or herding the 
stock. On one of these rides she encoun- 
tered a game warden in search of game law 
violators. The chance meeting developed 
into a romance and a wedding in 1922. 
Mrs. Sellmer then took an added interest 


in fish and game conservation, and her 
husband, now Captain Sellmer of the 
State Fish and Game Commission, taught 
her many things a game warden should 
know. 

The ink was hardly dry on her commis- 
sion before she arrested a man for shooting 
game from a moving automobile. A few 
days later she brought another violator 
into court for illegally taken song-birds, 
and followed this arrest with another case 
involving two men who had caught under- 
sized crabs and netted undersized striped 
bass. Through her efforts a trapper and 
five hunters without licenses next were 
cited into court. Two of the hunters were 
found by Mrs. Sellmer in a game refuge 
openly violating the law of sanctuary. 
Two deer slayers who shot a doe also were 
brought to justice by the plucky woman 
warden. They had concealed the game in a 





@ Alex Cruickshank and one of his prize- 
winning Cotswolds, demonstrating to a class 
of livestock students in club work carried on 
by the Extension Service of the Oregon 


Agricultural College. Alex, a farm boy of 
outstanding achievements in stock-breeding, 
was last year selected as leading club worker 
in the entire United States and awarded the 
annual Moses Leadership Trophy for 


national superiority 


hollow tree, planning to return and carry 
it away at night, but Mrs. Sellmer cap- 
tured them after a long vigil. Following 
their conviction she arrested five Japanese 
who had taken undersized abalones at 
Pierce’s Point on Tomales bay, having 
reached the point by crossing in a row- 
boat. When she gave them a citation to 
appear in court they said they would not. 
Hand on butt of revolver, she ordered 
them into their boat, to row to the other 
side of the bay, where they accepted the 
citation, went to court and paid a fine. 

At times during patrol Mrs. Sellmer 
dresses to appear as a schoolgirl, and 
again as an old woman. These roles are 
used only in exceptional cases where it 
would be difficult to secure evidence 
otherwise. KENNETH ANDERSON. 





Interesting Westerners 
Farm Lad Wins Prizes 

A shank, farm boy of Yamhill 

County, Oregon, has been for four 


years a successful exhibitor of livestock in | 
the open classes at all leading fairs and 


expositions of the United States. His start | 
as a livestock breeder on his father’s farm | 





was the gift from his grandfather of a 
registered Cotswold ewe whose offspring | 
was the foundation of a flock of pure-bred | 
sheep. Three years later he added Poland 
China swine, always breeding for higher 
quality. With Cotswold sheep he has been 
particularly successful, a consistent first | 
place winner on individuals, pens and | 
flocks at the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, the Oregon and Cali | 
fornia State Fairs and smaller shows in 
Pacific Coast states. At the American 
Royal, the big Kan- 
sas City show, he 
took first, second and 
third places on lambs, 
first on pen of lambs, 
had the champion 
lamb in 1926, and his 
pen took second at 
the International in 
Chicago. Although 
not going so far afield 
with his swine he has 
been equally success- 
ful at State and dis- 
trict fairs on the 
Coast and Rocky 
Mountain territory. 
From his winnings 
and the sale of surplus 
breeding stock he 
paid his way through 
high school and _ is 
now easily paying his 
way through the 
State Agricultural 
College in Oregon. 
He has a fine founda- 
tion established in his 
flock and also in 
Poland China swine on which to extend 
livestock operations at the end of his 
college career. 

His progress in livestock production 
grew out of participation in 4-H club 
work carried on by the Extension Service 
of the Oregon Agricultural College and 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Starting in 1917 he not only was 
the outstanding club member in Oregon 
for several years but in 1927 was selected 
as leading club worker in the entire United 
States and awarded the Moses Leadership 
Trophy, the annual distinction for na- 
tional superiority. For four years he has 
served as local leader directing the work 
of other club boys and girls. The first 
year both clubs he directed finished their 
work with hundred-per-cent records and 
the two high-scoring club boys in the 
county were from these clubs. This very 
fine record was repeated for two years 
following. Meantime young Cruick- 
shank increased the number of clubs 
directed to four. The successes related 
and many more which space does not 
permit, were not easily won, however. 
Alex is a hard worker. Once started, no 
ordinary discouragements prevent his 
progress. L. BaLLarp. 


I the age of twenty Alex Cruick- 
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Here and There with 
the Head of the U. S. 


_ Transportation Division 


| 


F Herbert Hoover should be the next 
president of these great and glorious 
United States Washington will be 

less redolent of codfish and consider- 
ably more ursine than it has been for a 
long time. 

As a matter of actual fact President 
Coclidge has not crowded the Federal 
Service with men from the Old Bay State, 
or even from New England as a whole. It 
was through the New England 
outlook on life rather than 
through personnel that the cod- 
fish has recently been strong in 
Washington. Nor did anybody 
find the fishy atmosphere ob 
jectionable. The whole country 
has a sneaking if not open liking 
for the original Yankee, despite 
all his faults; as is evidenced by 
the fact that we have not re- 
sented the general appellation of 
Yankees for all of us. Presi- 
dent Coolidge is the pure Yankee 
type at its best—cautious, 
shrewd, economical, pious, cool 
—and with a chilling capacity 
for saying No, when subscription 
lists are being circulated. 

Washington would not mind 
seeing the Yankee go and the 
Westerner come if it were only a 
matter of trading a codfish for 
a grizzly bear symbol, or replac- 
ing cranberries from Cape Cod 
with oranges, avocados and the 
like from California. What is 
now giving concern to Washing- 
ton is something of far more 
import than such things. 

To put it bluntly Washington, 
and that means the men and 
women who make up what we 
call the government, is appre- 
eon that if Hoover is elected 

California will be depopulated, 
with a corresponding expansion 
in the District of Columbia 
census. This may seem like a frivolous 
fear, but I am here to tell you that it is 
not without cause. Seeing is believing. 

Washington has seen what Hoover, 
ably supported by Julius Klein, has done 
to the Department of Commerce. Still, I 
could see no cause for any special alarm 
about the present or possible influx of 
Californians into Washington until I ex- 
amined the official ““Who’s Who” of the 
Department. Since then I am bound to 
admit that the eastward migration of 
Californians toward federal jobs is a 
serious matter from the point of view of 
the barbarians now occupying, if not fill- 
ing, those jobs. Of the men in the Depart- 
ment who have positions above the cleri- 
cal grades, it appears that about half have 








some sort of a claim to be called Cali- 
fornian. They were born in California, 
spent vacations in California, they have 
transacted business in California, they 
have flown over it, they have landed 
there, they were educated there, or they 
intend to go there. 

It is rumored that a California nexus is 
rated at from ten to fifty points in exami- 
nations for executive places in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Being born and bred 
in the Golden State gets the maximum 
rating, and the minimum is allowed for a 
short but enthusiastic visit. It is even said 
that if the general California flavor of an 
applicant has a Palo Alto touch more than 
fifty points may be allowed. 

Now, suppose Hoover becomes Presi- 





@ Norman F. Titus, chief of the Transportation Division 


dent! Why discuss the obvious? To ask 
the question is to answer it. 

Among those who got the maximum 
rating of this apocryphal examination 
scale when he united himself with the De- 
partment of Commerce was and is Nor- 
man F. Titus, chief of the Transportation 
Division. Titus lacks a Palo Alto hall- 
mark but the University of California 
does almost as well, and besides he was 
born in San Francisco, which is considered 
in the Department as practically equiva- 
lent to Palo Alto. 

According to the Department’s “Who's 
Who” there are seven lost years in our 
hero’s career. Graduating from the U. of 
C. in 1904, he is not officially heard of 
again until 1911. Perhaps it were well not 
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The West at Washington | 


By Theodore M. Knappen 


Staff Correspondent at the 
National Capitol 


SUNSET’S 


to poke around too much in those lost 
years. When “Who’s Who” people have 
anything proud to tell about themselves 
they do not leave it untold. I suspect, 
though, that Mr. Titus held some in- 
glorious and subordinate jobs during these 
vacant years, but they must have been in 
the transportation line. For the record 
says that he has had about 27 years’ ex- 
perience therein. Also, 27 from 28 leaves 
one, which leads me to believe that Titus 
shamelessly began his career with petty 
jobs three years before he got his Berkeley 
diploma. Looks as if he worked 
his way through. Not that I 
would make the unqualified as- 
sertion that our friend did work 
his way through college—for far 
be it from me to keep him out of 
the Metropolitan Club here in 
case he can get by the black balls 
on his acknowledged record of 
having been “‘in trade.” (Further 
research dispels the mystery of 
the missing years—the budding 
transport expert spent his vaca- 
tions in the Wells-Fargo Express 
Office in San Francisco under the 
tutelage of his father, a veteran 
official of that company.) 


ye Titus emerged 
from obscurity in I9gII 
when he appears as the full- 
fledged president of the Commer- 
cial Dock and Warehouse Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore. That 
company operated “several” 

docks—apparently Titus never 
noticed just how many. His 
official autobiography is a little 
vague, too, as to the number of 
steamship companies he repre- 
sented, but he thinks it was a 
dozen or more, and is able to 
name three of them. ‘This ex- 
perience exactly fitted him to 
become vice-president of the 
American Gas and Incinerator 
Company—just the same as Roy 
West’s being an Illinois politi- 
cian qualified him to succeed Hubert 
Work as Secretary of the Interior. 

The mention of Work reminds me that 
he qualified for Postmaster General by 
being a good doctor and able Colorado 
politician, and that being Postmaster 
General qualified him to be Secretary of 
the Interior; and that brought him back 
to his early field of experience and the 
chairmanship of the Republican National 
Committee and the chiefship of Herbert 
Hoover’s campaign staff. As you'll ob- 
serve, there is nothing like picking out a 
career and then specializing in it. If you 
want to be a statesman take a course in 
medicine, for instance. 

So Titus found that the gas and inciner- 
(Continued on page 
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@ “La Casa de Adobe,” 


Fust a 
cud 
House 
But It 
Won a 


National 


‘Prize 


C@ Thirty-six tons of 
top soil were taken 


from the Smith or- 


chard to make the 
adobe bricks, but re- 
moved without mar- 
ring the landscape. 
The bricks baked three 
weeks in the sun. 
Three men put up the 
walls in a day 


her theory that thrift, comfort and charm can be combined 


Mrs. P. T. Smiru, 
Marysville, Sutter County, California. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: 

I offer my sincere congratulations to you and 
your colleagues in the Better Homes work in 
Sutter county and Marysville for winning the 
first prize for towns and villages in the national 
campaign this year. 

In addition to sending you a message which | 
have addressed to all the prize winning chairmen, 
| wish to commend especially the interesting 
demonstration of adobe house and garden which 
the jury of awards praised in high terms. 

The entire program was devised to be of prac- 
tical service, and by mobilizing organizations 
throughout the country, including schools, its 
features were remarkably successful in reaching 
the people of the community. 

HERBERT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





prize-winning home of Mrs. P. T. Smith, built to demonstrate 


You 
Can 
Build 
One 


Like Tt 
“Dirt 
Cheap” 


@ Mrs. Smith made 
the first sixty bricks 
unaided. She also 
performed manual 
tasks equally arduous 
and enjoyed them all, 
for the result would 
prove an inspiration 
to other country 
women desiring 10 
own better homes 








C The living-room, roofed with six tons of 
hand-made tiles, is eighteen by thirty-six 
feet, the beamed ceiling and rafters stained 
brown, the walls plastered and stippled. It 
is a beautiful and unconventional 1ntertor, 
filled with objects of art and comfort. A 
detail of the fireplace, at left, shows an 
ornamental use of quartz rock 


HERE were peach trees in the 

orchard; fine peach trees, the 

kind for which Sutter county 
in the great Sacramento Valley of 
northern California is famous. Mrs. 
P. T. Smith was proud of those trees 
but sighed whenever she looked at 
the barn, an ugly relic of departed 
days acquired with the purchase of 
the property by the Smiths. 

Now, it is possible for ugly things 
to serve a beautiful purpose Ho has 
the vision to see the purpose. A very 
wonderful plan came to the mind of 
Mrs. Smith, a plan which she pro- 
ceeded to carry to a conclusion. That 
conclusion is now not only to the 
credit of this practical, energetic and 
idealistic woman, but has given Sut- 
ter county a place (more than a 
“‘peach” of a place) on the map of the 
United States, for Mrs. Smith this 
year was awarded the national first 

(Continued on page 68) 
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- OUSES, like people, can be individual in char- 
Kr ah acter. This modest dwelling 1s partly hidden 
O r O iL 1 Nn e S S . by luxuriant surrounding shrubbery, two large 
sunny patios, a lovely garden setting, and a front 
re # walk almost overlapped by ivy and a privet 
@) hedge. Pepper trees in the parkway reach over 

O C C a os c it caressingly. Yes, this house surely 

has a contented dis position! 


Architect, Robert M. Cassiday 
Owner, A. W. Figg Hoblyn 
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Gifts 


By Eruet Romic Futter 


| GAVE to a garden 

Beauty like a shawl, 

A path, a rose, an apple tree, 
A stone wall. 


T has given back to me 

Bud and flower and leaf, 

A walk at dusk, ripe pippins, 
And joy sharp as grief. 











Decoration by Mabelle Woodman 
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Courtesy of California Redwood Association 


Mott Studios Photo . 


(A fine example of good taste C The beautifully appointed 
in the furnishing of an 1n- A } / ll stairway, repeating the dig- 
terior is presented here. e a way nity and grace of Colonial 
Harmony prevails in every days, 1s entirely western in 
detail that becomes a part of . construction, balusters, rail- 
the selected scheme. It was of ing, baseboard and mouldings 
essential that the drapery at being of redwood, which re- 
the inner doorway be of plain r 7 ‘ tains its shape equally well 
material, a dividing line be- D 1 S t 1 Nn Cc t 1 O n for basic and ornamental 
tween the decorative patterns uses. Leonard C. Woelz was 
of stair-runner and rugs, and architect of the Philbin home, 
located in Los Angeles 


the figured wall paper : 
in the 


Residence of -Mrs. 4. G. Philbin 
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“Them was the days!”’ came a chuckle. 

“Them was,” agreed Old Timer. “And 
you know who made that liquor? It was 
the good old padres, the priests. We 
didn’t need none of your welfare workers 
in them days, I’m telling you. No mis- 
sions for drunken bums. If a guy hit 
town that was too tough for it— and he 
had to be pretty tough—we either shot 
him or hung him, or sent him back East 
where he come from. Or up to San Fran- 
cisco, like as not.” 

Old Timer hardly knew why he was 
talking. But someone must know, must 
understand. The men were silent, curious. 
One asked: 

“Ts this Los you’re talking about?” 

Old Timer’s eyes blazed as he swung 
around. 

“Damn it, no; I’m talking about the 
Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina de Los 
Angeles! Any of you know that place? 
I guess not. It means the 
City of Our Lady the Queen 
of the Angels.” He pronounced 
the rolling name lovingly, lin- 
gering on the Latin syllables. 

“But there aint no such place 
any more. It’s gone—gone. 
Gone with the Largos and the 
cattle and the rest. There’s 
nothing left now but a big city 
that bums like you call Los, or 
L. A.” There was scorn in 
the shaking voice. 

“No, there aint no pueblo— 
no Largos—no old timers. I 
come back here after fifty 
years, and what do I find? 
What do I find?” he demanded 
of the silent room. Tears 
filled his eyes. 

“Instead of the Largo house 
I find this here Mission filled 
with bums shivering over a gas 
stove. A stinking gas stove. 
We didn’t need stoves in them 
days; we was warmed through 
with good hot sunshine, and 
red wine and red beef.” His 
mouth watered at the thought, 
and he wiped it with the back 
of his hand. 


es ES! Instead of the Largo house, 
where they used to invite a stranger 

in and feed him, and even leave a dish of 
change sitting in his room to make free 
with, and no questions asked, I find this 
place. This Mission!” His voice cracked on 
a high note. Tears ran down his cheeks. 

“With a lot of praying and singing— 
and ordering you out of town in the morn- 
ing. And nothing to eat! Nothing to eat! 
Waiting for charity from a lot of old 
maids! Giving us oranges—.” He 
laughed hoarsely. The men stirred. 

“Oranges! Oranges! They’ve planted 
them everywhere, and run the cattle out! 
There aint nothing left to the country 
but a lot of orange trees—no cattle ranges 
—oranges—.” 

A red film gathered over his eyes. 
Something that had been holding him 
together snapped. With a whoop he 
leaned over the box of fruit and began 
hurling the golden globes about the hall. 

A wild joy filled his heart as he aban- 
doned himself to throwing them regard- 
less of where they went. He shrieked: 

“Oranges! Oranges! Dam’ rotten, stink- 
ing yellow oranges—!” 








Old Timer 


(Continued from page 15) 


The door opened. Brother Bill, the 
woman that played the piano and a group 
of women huddled there. Old Timer’s 
hand dropped. Everything grew black, 
and he fell to the floor. 


|S pees later he struggled to con- 
sciousness. Around him were the 
mingled sleep sounds of some fifty men. 
His throat ached, his breath whistled be- 
tween his set teeth. He chilled and 
burned. There was no longer hunger, 
but a great thirst. When he came to his 
feet, the pain in his side bent him double. 
He crept craftily down the stairs, and into 
the street, ghostly with fog. 


Old Man 


By S. Bert Cooksey 


The old man sighs like a footsore breeze 
And buttons his coat and grasps his cane, 
And looks once over the walnut trees: 

“Tt ain't,” says he, “too cold for rain— 
But let her rain, just as she please.” 


A bird hops down from its maple bough 
And ripples the grass and sings a note, 
And the day has managed to end somehow 
With a brave red scarf and a flaming coat 
And a stage all set for the farewell bow. 


The old man settles his hat again 
And tucks his coat-tails in his knees, 
And points to a cloud with his gnarled cane: 
“She'll do,” says he, “just as she please— 
But ye might get sun if ye ask for rain.” 


He was again in the Calle Eternidad. A 
faint sound of music came to him through 
the fog. He followed a gleam of light 
down an alley. There he was in a little 
court, surrounded by a few of the old 
adobes, left from pueblo days. From one 
of these came the light and music. 

Old Timer felt himself among friends. 
He knocked. A frightened Mexican 
ooo the door. Old Timer put out his 
nand. 

“Ay, ay, Juan!” he said speaking 
Spanish, “I have come to the party.” 
The Mexicans stared at him, first in alarm, 
then in amusement. 

“Borracho! Drunken!’ they laughed 
understandingly. 

They drew him into the little room. He 
heard laughter around him, and the music 
of a guitar. A woman handed him a glass 
of wine, her dark eyes gleaming with Latin 
merriment. 

“Drink a copita with me, viejo!’ she 
invited. 

Greedily Old Timer seized the glass in 
his shaking hand and poured the new, 
sour wine down his throat. For a moment 
it was deliciously cool, then it burned, but 





deliciously! It warmed him, and brought 
life to him again for a brief moment. He 


turned to the woman. 

“Hagame Usted el favor?” The man 
with the guitar laughed, and showed his 
white teeth, and began the tripping mea- 


sures of the old dance the Mexicans had} 
brought into California—La Jota. With) 
hand on hip, Old Timer took a few steps.) 
For a moment he danced again at a fan-f 
and) 
braided jacket—he was a Californian—he} 


dango—he had velvet trousers, 


tried one step—another. The dark faces 
around him seemed familiar. 


his voice to sing a bar from a remembered} 


song. 
Heavy measured steps sounded outside. 
Someone turned out the light. All were 
silent. The steps passed. When it was 

light again they turned to Old Timer. 
“You had best go, Senor. La policia, 
the police—they watch us Mexicanos so 
carefully. 
the Senor Americano here, and 
the vino—but adios and a 

thousand pardons, Seror!” 
“Adios! Adios!’ sang out 
Old Timer. Out in the foggy 
street again the words of an old 
song came back to him. They 
had always sung it; a little 
song of good-bye. It moved 
with the rhythm of a horse’s 

loping hoofs. 





‘Adios, adios, amores; 
Adios, porque me ausento. 
Por tanto sentimientos, 
Que tu me has dado a mt!” 


Over and over it went, over 
and over. 

Where was he going? Ah, 
yes, to meet some friends. He 
went to the Campo Sanio. 
The tatters of fog seemed to 
beckon him like hands, and 
he followed them to the red 
brick tomb. His breath was 
failing him, but he must reach 
it. It was hard to see—but it 
was not because the dark, this 
darkness; this blackness came 
from within. 

Stooping with pain, he crawled to the 
plot. There stood the tomb. One niche 
was empty. With an agonized effort, his 
breath sobbing, he clutched the slippery 
brick, found a footing. He lifted himself 
into the empty niche. 

Contentedly he turned upon his side. 
Around him were Largos. 

He began to feel warmer. It must be 
because of the sunshine that pours 
through the open door. He lay still, and 
heard all about him a rustling and stirring. 
So had the Largo house sounded in the 
early mornings, when the vaqueros were 
leaving for the day upon the ranges, and 
the Indian women were grinding meal and 
coffee. He listened happily to the familiar 
sounds. 

It was good to be home. 

Someone was looking at him. Someone 
spoke in deep resounding Spanish. 

“Here is the Boy! Look, Rosalia, here 
is your playmate, home from the ranges!” 

he eyes of another were upon him. 
Dark, gently forgiving, full of understand- 
ing, they gazed into his, and smiled. 

“Welcome home, Boy. Welcome to the 
Casa de los Largos. Rest, rest.” 
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56 
The friendly policeman found him the 


Brother Bill. 





The young woman who played the 
next day, and he was identified by piano, when she heard about him, stared 


blankly. 








Old Timer 





“T just can’t understand it! To run 


away from the Mission, where at least he 


would have died among friends!” 





Romance and a Sailing Ship 


Alaskan yellow warblers, which are hop- 
ping about the decks and rigging in con- 
siderable numbers. This is certainly not 
the opera season, for not one has so much 
as peeped. They hop about under our 
feet, utter fearless. Several sailors have 
caught them in their hands, and one flew 
into the chart room where he made him- 
self quite at home on the pillow on the 
captain’s bunk, at which that worthy 
humphed good-naturedly. 

This forenoon was a great occasion, to 
which all hands have been looking for- 
ward. We were becalmed over the fishing 
banks and every fish line on board was 
hove over the side. Nearly a hundred cod 
were caught, amid general rejoicing. Even 
the Old Man had a line and he was one of 
the first to haul up a fish. His catch, plus 
the fact that the most dangerous part of 
the voyage is over, has put him in high 
good humor. It seems that fresh cod is the 
choicest of all sea foods in the estimation 
of all Alaska fishermen. The mates have 
been regaling the mess for some time with 
tales of the extreme delectability of fresh 
cod—tales to which I listened with mental 
reservations. However, after having fried 
cod for breakfast and baked cod for 
dinner, I am looking forward with some 
pleasure to having cod chowder for supper. 
(Did I tell you that, as among nearly all 
working men, we have dinner at noon and 
supper at night?) I am inclined to agree 
with the fishermen. Unfortunately, the 
peculiarities of the fish make it impossible 
to keep the meat by any means other than 
salting, so fresh cod is never available ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of the fish- 
ing banks. 

My part in the fishing was not glorious. 
It consisted only in climbing out over the 
side and snagging a couple of fish which 
had dropped from the hooks between the 
water and the deck. The release of pres- 
sure disables the fish, which have been 
hauled up from a depth of fifty fathoms or 
more, so that they cannot swim down 
again but lie stunned and helpless on the 
surface until the gulls, or some enterpris- 
ing snagger like myself, get them. 

Poker Gust, the second mate, had a bit 
of hard luck last night. His passion for the 
game causes him to disregard social lines 
which are otherwise pretty strictly drawn 
on shipboard, to the extent of going down 
into the depths to ante with the Mexicans 
and colored boys. He can usually hold his 
own at cards, but some unwashed paw ex- 
tracted his wallet containing forty-five 
dollars from his pocket. Nothing daunted, 
he is back again the minute he goes off 
watch, trying to recoup his shattered 
fortune. 

Thursday, May ro. 

Twenty-ninth day at sea. 
IK PREBENSEN, one of the sail- 
ors, died yesterday of what the 
skipper diagnosed as double pneumonia, 
brought on by exposure and excessive 
quantities of jackass brandy. He was a 





(Continued from page 36) 


hard case, but very likable—one of my 
favorites on the crew. Perhaps I can use 
the drama’s form to good advantage to 
set down a few side-lights on Nik’s passing. 
If the following needs a title we might 
call it 


DRAW POKER 


Scene: The officers’ mess in a sailin& 
ship. Four men sit at the table playing 
draw poker, while two or three others look 
on. The game is a mere pastime, played 
for small stakes, but all are slightly tense. 
There is a pile of chips and small coins in 
the center of the table. The players speak 
tersely, biting their words off short. 

The second mate: Raise you two bits. 

The passenger: I’ll stay. 

The supercargo (disgustedly): I’m out. 

The third mate (tossing three blue chips 
on the pile): Cost you half a dollar to see 
me. 

The passenger (throwing down his 
hand): Hell. 

The skipper enters and stands in the 
doorway, nervous, and somewhat breath- 
less. He starts to speak; then checks him- 
self and waits for the hand to be played 
out. The skipper is a weathered man of 
perhaps fifty, though he might be older. 
There are laughter lines in his face. He 
wears a battered old felt hat, an old black 
overcoat, corduroy pants. 

The Second (pushing a coin toward the 
pile): Call you. 

The Third: Four kings. 

The Second (slapping his cards on the 
table, face down): Beats me. 

The supercargo: Gawd! Four kings! 

The Third gathers in the chips and 
coins and begins to stack them carefully. 
The Second starts to shuffle the cards. 

The skipper: Nik’s dead. 

The passenger: The hell he is! Why, I 
saw him at the wheel last night. 

The supercargo: And I saw him at the 
galley this morning, asking for coffee. 

The Third: Well, that’s the way it goes. 
What was the matter, Captain? 

The skipper: Double pneumonia. I said 
this morning he couldn’t last long. You 
could hear the gurgling in his lungs then. 
I saw him again not ten minutes ago and 
he was still alive. I’d just left when Olaf 
called me back. He was dead. 

The Second finishes shuffling the cards, 
passes them to the passenger to cut, and 
deals a hand. 

A bystander: Poor devil. 

The Second: Nik was a good sailor, 
drunk or sober. He’d do two men’s work 
any time on the promise of a drink. 

A bystander: Remember how he went 
aloft in the storm and worked for hours in 
his shirt sleeves? It was bitter cold. 

The Third: He was in your watch, 
wasn’t he, Gust? 

The Second: Yes, and I was already 
short a man, with Gundstrom laid up. 


There is a moment’s silence as the 
players examine their hands. 


The Third: The pot’s open for ten cents. 
The F 


There is a clinking of chips. 
skipper still stands in the doorway, staring 
from one to the other. He has just felt the 
still warm body of a man and pronounced 
him dead. In spite of himself the contact 
with death has left him slightly unnerved. 

The skipper: And he was the toughest 
man on the ship—no question about it— 
the toughest man on the ship— 

The Third: Give me two cards. Funny 
how it hits the tough ones. 

The supercargo: One card. 

The passenger: Three cards. Going to 
dump him, Captain? 

The Second: And I take two. 

The skipper: No. In this cold weather 
he’ll keep till we get to Nushagak. I'll 
have the carpenter make him a box. 

The Third (offering information) : Never 
dump ’em this close to port. I bet two 
bits. Even a hard one like Nik can only 
stand so much. 

The supercargo: That rotten moonshine 
they drink! I'll stay. 

The skipper: He’s been sick for a week. 
Just kept himself going with booze. One 
of the kind that doesn’t know what it is to 
be sick. 

The supercargo: But he was scared this 
morning. I could see he was scared. 

The passenger (laying down his hand 
without resentment): Makes a man won- 
der who’s next, don’t it?) What was his 
name?! 

The Second: Trebensen or Prebensen— 
a German, I guess. Three jacks beats me. 

The Third: My deal. Take a hand, 
Captain? 

The skipper: No, no. (Half to himself) 
Got to hunt up some boards for the car- 
penter. 

Saturday, May 21. 
Thirty-first day at sea. 
Fe night I took a hand in one of 
the ship’s nightly poker games. To 
the twenty cents with which I had left San 
Francisco I recently added a half dollar, 
through a shady transaction, and as the 
grand total bothered me by jingling when 
I walked, I decided to get rid of it. The 
easiest way to do that seemed to be to join 
the game. To my astonishment I hauled in 
two or three pots amounting to several 
dollars. Of course it didn’t stay with me 
long, but I covered myself with glory by 
staying in the game for an hour and a half 
on my seventy cents capital. I got a cer- 
tain vindictive satisfaction, furthermore, 
out of seeing the skipper lose more than 
five dollars and Poker Gust nearly as 
much, before my little stake vanished. The 
honors, and the cash, went to the Third 
that time. 

Another incident: A few days ago, 
lulled into semi-consciousness by a big 
corn cob pipe that I am smoking to give 
my other one a needed rest, I spoiled 
several sheets of paper writing what I 
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fondly believed, at the time, to be a poem. 
When it was done a knotty problem pre- 
sented itself: I had to get somebody’s re- 
action to the poem without giving myself 
away. To have it known in present circles 
that one writes at all is a handicap; but to 
be suspected of writing anything even re- 
motely resembling rerse would be nothing 
less than ruination. Deep thought for 
several puffs. Then an idea! I typed the 
poem, signed it with my own given and 
middle names, and casually handed it 
to Ekberg, the second mate, with the 
mumbled comment that I had copied it 
from something or other and thought he 
might like it. (The Second, as I have per- 
haps remarked before, likes poetry.) He 
read it over two or three times and liked it 
moderately, although he does prefer his 

oetry with rhymes. Then he said, “This 

hornton fellow writes pretty good stuff. 
I’ve read some of it before.” Whereupon 
I nearly swallowed the corn cob, to say 
nothing of backing into the stove and 
scorching the seat of my trousers. Now 
what’s the answer? Was the Second 
merely trying to appear better read than 
he is? Has he seen a similar name and 
confused them? I doubt very much if 
there is anyone writing under that same 
pair of names. Anyhow, I here submit the 
thing. I can only say of it, as Touchstone 
of his Audrey, that it is an ill-favored 
thing, but mine own. 


AFTER THE GALE 
A leaden sky 
Hangs heavy, sodden— 
Pressing with infinite softness, 
Infinite force, 
On dull, heaving masses of grey water 
That lift sullenly, with agonized slowness, 
And pause for a labored moment, 
Only to sink reluctantly back to the depths 
Under the smothering weight of the sky. 


Indifferent, oblivious, 

The writhing sea tortures a casual victim 
Of its titanic rage— 

White gulls wheel screaming 

Over the drowning hulk of a once stately ship, 
Waiting to pluck out the eyes of sailors— 
Men beaten by the struggle, 

Long past hope, desiring only rest— 
Welcoming the peace of death 

In the uncaring waste 

Of troubled sea and sky. 


Sunday night, May 22. 
Thirty-second day at sea. 

P betimes and to the deck, as our 

friend Sam Pepys would say. “Be- 
times” is right, too. It was sometime 
before 3 A. M., when I crawled out, awak- 
ened by the bumping of ice against the 
ship. From late afternoon yesterday until 
9:30 last night we skirted an ice floe, and 
according to reports from other vessels, 
there were twenty miles of it that we had 
not even seen. We were ina tight place, 
because here the water is very shoal, with 
numerous reefs rising almost to the sur- 
face. For two days it had been too foggy 
to take an observation, so the skipper did 
not have a very definite idea of our where- 
abouts. He did know this much, however: 
that we were between shoal water off shore 
and an ice pack that was moving toward 
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the shore at a fairly good rate. If we didn’t 
get clear of the ice before dark—But for- 
tunately it is light in this latitude and at 
this time of year until 10 P. M., and we 
did get clear—or thought we did—and, it 
being highly dangerous to _ proceed, 
dropped anchor. 

About 2 A. M., the ice came down on us 
and there was nothing to do but up 
anchor and try to get clear, even at the 
risk of striking a reef. Before the anchor 
was all the way up the donkey engine 
stopped. The mate dashed down from the 
forecastle head, where he was superin- 
tending the heaving, to see what was the 
matter, and discovered that the carpenter, 
who is also the donkey-man, had let the 
boiler run almost dry. Ninety pounds of 
steam and no water! At any moment the 
whole forward end of the bark would be 
blown to kingdom come. When Johanne- 
sen found what was wrong the carpenter 
and half a dozen sailors made haste to put 
as much space as possible between them- 
selves and the boiler, leaving the mate to 
run or fill the boiler by himself, just as he 
chose. The mate, of course, stood by the 
boiler, and eventually the anchor was 
hove the rest of the way up. Then sail 
was made and we pounded our way out of 
the ice and into clear water, although 
there was still ice all around us and ap- 
parently no opening that would let us 
through to the mouth of the Nushagak 
River. 

Before breakfast time the steamer 
Kvichak appeared on the horizon astern. 
She was to pick us up somewhere in the 
Bering Sea and tow us to the cannery, as 
it is impossible, or at least extremely 
hazardous, to sail between the bars at the 
mouth of the river. So all hands hailed 
the sight of the Kvichak with great rejoic- 
ing. But there was still another fly in the 
ointment: the Kvichak had boiler trouble, 
according to her wireless reports, and had 
all she could do to move herself, let alone 
tow the heavily laden and much larger 
Zealand. She did go ahead of us, however, 
while we lay hove to, found an opening in 
the ice and led the way through. Then she 
sent word for us to anchor while she pro- 
ceeded up the river to the cannery for re- 
pairs, promising to return for us on the 
morning tide. So here we lie at anchor, in 
plain sight of the mouth of the river. /f 
the steamer gets her boilers in working 
order tonight, and 7f weather permits, we 
will be towed the half dozen miles to the 
cannery tomorrow morning and perhaps 
get ashore tomorrow night. On this jinx- 
pursued voyage it is always “if”; never 
“when.” 

The skipper would not leave the deck 
this morning to eat breakfast, but the rest 
of us were bolting bacon and eggs with 
great zest when the ship gave a sudden 
heave which was certainly not inspired by 
a Wave. 

“Well, damn her; she hit bottom that 
time,” said Johannesen without interrupt- 
ing the food-to-mouth flow. Things are 
getting on the nerves of even the cheerful 
mate. We bumped again later, but each 
time we glided over the high spot. 


Every member of the crew, from Bar. 
ney, the chambermaid of the few surviv- 
ing hogs, to the Old Man himself, is 
emphatic in declaring that never, in all his 
sea-going days, has he seen such a voyage. 
I have been called upon to witness a score 
of solemn oaths that so and so, for one, 
would never set foot on the deck of a 
windjammer again if his life depended on 
it. 

To illustrate the prevailing mood: The 
skipper asked me this evening how many 
men I had listed in my census of the labor 
gangs aboard ship. I totaled my figures 
and reported, “Two hundred and fifty- 
three.” ‘Then kill one of ’em,”’ said he, 
“there’s one too many.” So, among vari- 


ous other things, I have that little job tof 


do tomorrow. 

As for myself, I have not the slightest 
complaint to make. I wanted excitement 
and I got it. If I have suffered any ill 
effects they are from over-eating. I am 
anxious to get ashore—not because I am 
sick of the trip, but for the sake of a 
shower bath and mail. The former | 
greatly need; the latter I greatly desire. 
Unless our Nemesis hounds us to the 
bitter end we shall make connections with 
the mail boat Starr, which leaves Nusha- 
gak Tuesday. Jim has just announced 
that the Kvichak has returned and come to 
anchor a quarter mile from us. That im- 
proves our prospects for getting in on the 
morning tide. Jf we do, then our long 
voyage and this equally long letter will 
come to an end. 

Monday, May 23. 
At anchor in the Nushagak River, 
thirty-three days from San Francisco. 

i po voyage is over, with all of its 

danger and excitement and fun. 
There is nothing more to tell, but I cannot 
close without at least mentioning the sub- 
ject with which I began this ship’s-log let- 
ter: my quest for excitement, for adven- 
ture, for romance. I think you will agree 
with me that I have found a reasonable 
amount of excitement and adventure. But 
the romance of the sea and sailing ships—I 
know as little about that as the night I 
went aboard the Star of Zealand. Have | 
seen romance, lived romance, and yet 
missed it? Or was this not a romantic 
voyage? Honestly, I don’t know. All the 
events of the voyage are so vividly pic- 
tured in my mind, I am still so a-tingle 
with all the sensations that I have felt, 
that I cannot detach myself from the ex- 
perience sufficiently to decide whether it 
was romantic or not. Perhaps, after all, 
the romance of sailing ships and the sea 
exists only in the minds of fireside sailors 
who have never sailed in a deep-water 
windjammer; or perhaps it exists also in 
the minds of men who have come to the 
fireside after the sea. At any rate I doubt 
if it ever exists in the minds of men who 
are going down to the sea in ships. They 
are too close to it, as I have been, to see it. 
They lack, as I lack, perspective. And so 
I must close with a question: Have | 
found the romance of the sailing ship? 
Maybe you can tell me. 

THE END 
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They knew why Venice was great 
—the Doge and the people of 
Venice in the year 1450! 

Gratefully they turned out, on 
Ascension Day, to an impressive 
pageant in which the Doge, by 
dropping a golden ring into the 
water, took the Adriatic for his 
bride. 

The great wealth of Venice, 
then the richest city in the world, 
it owed to the sea. And when the 
sea dwindled in importance, when 
the bulk of the world’s trade was 
diverted elsewhere, Venice dwin- 
dled too. 

Perfectly predictable—wouldn’t 
it have been?—if in 1450 one had 
been permitted a glance at the 
map of the world as we know it 
today. 

Then try a little predicting of 
your own! You have the map. 
You know where the wealth of the 
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world now lies. You know what 
changes are taking place. 

Airplane transportation, for ex- 
ample. The Panama Canal. The 
vast undeveloped resources of 
Russia. The Westernization of 
Japan. Revolution in mighty 
China. The exploitation of 
Northern Africa. The penetration 
of America and European capital, 
railroads and the automobile, in 
the Near East. 

The old engraving reproduced 
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There was prosperity in 1450,too! 


above is witness that the Doge 
and the people of Venice held the 
prestige of their city and the 
bounty of their sea to be secure. 
Are you as sure as they? 

Look atthe map! You will find 
it fascinating in the possibilities 
it suggests. 

You will find geographical spec- 
ulation one of the most stimulat- 
ing of intellectual pastimes. Like 
so many others made possible by 
the study of maps—as interesting 
to read and as full of cultural 
value as the world’s best books. 

Have you an atlas in your 
library? By all means get one! 
Or better still, a globe, decorative, 
instructive, inspiring. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’, or direct. 
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excuse for not taking off his sandals and 
ascending the several one-pole, creaking 
ladders to reach his apartment. He 
couldn’t! The ladders would be pulled up 
after a certain curfew hour and there was 
no automatic elevator in sight. So he 
would sleep in the canyon and doubtless 
think up a good alibi by morning. 

But if he happened to be a bridegroom, 
on the second morning, his sandals would 
be outside his door instead of where he 
had put them on retiring. This spelled dis- 
aster. It meant quick divorce. One 


Cliff Cave Customs 


(Continued from page 37) 


domestic slip like this ended the marital 
state in those days. 

Upon finding: his sandals the only thing 
he could do was to step into them, descend 
a flight or two, turn the corner and prob- 
ably tell his mother a sad story of too 
much mother-in-law. 

Whereupon, the much aggrieved bride, 
seizing the hematite lipstick of brownish- 
red, would put fresh roses on her cheeks, 
fashion a Cupid’s bow out of her drooping 





lips, and saunter forth in single blessed- 
ness. 

Getting down into what might be 
regarded as the footlight area of the cave 
stage, at dusk she proceeded to avenge her 


wounded pride. She feigned attentions 
upon a group of leering cave cuddlers only fF 
to snub them derisively as, dramatically 
poised, she gazed over her left shoulder 
and cast appealing eyes instead toward 
the man in the moon! 

She was through with cliff cave men 
forever—or, at least for a day! 





What Kind of a Boy Was Doug? 


divulged the fact that he had climbed a 
fire escape to an open gallery window and 
sat there during the performance. 

He was a discerning student of human 
nature, intensely interested in people of 
all classes and callings. He early developed 
the art of mimetics through impersonating 
the manners and speech of sundry persons 
with whom he came into contact. As 
young as twelve or thirteen years he cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of a queer mis- 
cellany of characters and from them he 
learned much. 

It was a common habit with him to 
spend a Saturday riding about Denver on 
a Hebrew rag-picker’s wagon. Another 
day he would choose an Italian banana 
vendor. Always when he returned from 
these trips he had mastered snatches of 
the vernacular and some of the manner- 
isms of his companion of the day, and he 
amused his youthful friends and even 
older members of his household with his 
imitations of these odd characters. 

He exhibited athletic tendencies first as 
a boy of eight or ten, there being no es- 
pecial indication of any unusual muscular 
agility when he was younger. Although 
he was born in Denver, that event occur- 
ring on May 23, 1883, the family moved 
when he was a baby to the mining camp of 
Jamestown, forty-five miles northwest of 
Denver. The father superintended opera- 
tions of a gold mining property which, 
though unworked for many years, is still 
known locally as the Fairbanks Tunnel. 

Jack Fairbanks, an older brother, now a 
business executive for the Fairbanks- 
Pickford companies, was a boy in his teens 
at the time and worked as a miner in the 
tunnel. In after years he became a cigar 
salesman for the Morey Mercantile com- 
pany of Denver, becoming affliated with 
Douglas after the latter had left the stage 
for the movies. 

The mine failed to pay and the family 
returned to Denver after several years. 
Incidentally, this change probably in- 
fluenced Douglas’ life greatly; he would 
have had little opportunity for develop- 
ing his talents in the isolated mountain 
setting. 

The Fairbanks home in Jamestown is 
still standing, though unoccupied and 
rapidly succumbing to the ravages of a 
stream on whose banks it was built. It is 








(Continued from page 39) 


pointed out to visitors with great pride 
by the few inhabitants remaining in the 
camp. 

Several times since he acquired fame, 
Fairbanks has visited this scene of his 
childhood. Each time he stands before 
the dilapidated house, he cocks his head 
on one side in characteristic attitude and 
laughingly comments: 


se HE old homestead looks like a 
wreck. Guess I’ll have to come 
back and fix it up some day!” 

On one of these visits, he left his auto- 
mobile and struck off on foot across the 
mountains, accompanied by a friend. That 
night about dusk the owner of a ranch 
resort in Peaceful Valley, fifteen miles back 
toward the Continental Divide, was con- 
fronted by two tired and footsore young 
men who asked for supper and a place to 
sleep. Fairbanks had taken a sudden 
notion to get some exercise and he did it 
with his usual vigor, much to the suffering 
of his companion, whose muscles were not 
as hardened as the movie star’s. 

As a lad in Denver, Fairbanks is re- 
membered vividly for his bodily nimble- 
ness. He was seldom still and he per- 
formed all sorts of antics and feats which 
others of his age tried in vain to emulate. 
One of his favorite stunts was dancing on 
the back fence with the aid of a balancing 
pole. 

As he grew older he took an increasingly 
active part in neighborhood and school 
sports and displayed outstanding skill 
and dexterity. While still a youth he 
learned to fence. 

With all his superior physical equip- 
ment and his boundless energy, young 
Fairbanks seems never to have become 
domineering or overburdened with a 
sense of his own importance. There was 
nothing of the bully about him. Those 
who knew him then declare that modesty 
was one of his conspicuous virtues. 

“T knew Douglas as a child in James- 
town,” says Mrs. Griff Evans, who is 
nearing the four-score mark. ‘“‘He was a 
great favorite with the miners and a 
youngster of fine behavior. During the 


World War I happened to be in Phila- 
delphia when Fork 


anks, Mary Pickford 








and Charles Chaplin were selling Liberty 
Bonds at the Academy of Fine Arts. | 
made my way through the throng, got 
Douglas’ attention and told him who I 
was. He greeted me like an old friend and 
stopped his bond selling to talk with me 
a moment. He was the same lovable 
Douglas that I had known as a boy.” 

Young Fairbanks attended East Denver 
High School after completing his gram- 
mar school education. This is the same 
school that was attended a few years later 
by Harold Lloyd. He took part in foot- 
ball and other forms of athletics there, 
but though he was still a boy, his training 
for the stage was taking a large share of 
his time from youthful activities. 

His mother zealously piloted his course 
and his home environment played a big 
part in shaping his talents. His parents 
were both intellectually zecomplished. 
His father was an attorney and an ardent 
student of Shakespeare, and through him 
Douglas received an early groundwork in 
Shakespearean plays. Mrs. Fairbanks was 
a graduate of Mrs. Ely’s school in New 
York. Her mastery of French always 
excited the envy and wonder of the simple 
women of Jamestown when they called at 
the Fairbanks home in the rude mining 
camp. 

As time went on, his mother more and 
more assumed personal charge of Douglas’ 
education. In addition to his academic 
training in school, he received from her 
instruction in elocution and other funda- 
mentals of acting. This called for assid- 
uous study and practice on his part, but 
it is not recalled by any of his early asso- 
ciates that he ever complained of the 
drudgery of it. To him it was far from 
drudgery. 

When he was but fourteen years of age 
he wis enrolled as a pupil in the school of 
dramatic training maintained at Denver 
by Mrs. Margaret Fealy, mother of 
Maude Fealy, the distinguished actress. 
Miss Fealy and Fairbanks _ studied 
together and appeared on the same 
stage in practice plays enacted in the 
school. 

One of those who best remembers Fair- 
banks as he was at that time is Dr. C. C. 
Ayer, professor of Romance languages at 
the University of Colorado. Always a 
close student of the stage, Dr. Ayer went 
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Y” can now enjoy the adventure of 
a sidetrip by train and motor-coach 
through the Redwood Empire for but 
$10.40 more than the regular rail fare 
between San Francisco and the Pacific 
Northwest. You can make the trip on 
your way, either to or from California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


Northbound, for example, you travel 
the scenic Northwestern Pacific way be- 
tween San Francisco and Eureka, thence 
by Southern Pacific motor-coach along 
the Pacific, and through the gigantic 
redwoods to the Southern Pacific main 
line at Grants Pass. From there you 
have your choice of either the fast 
Shasta’ or a deluxe Southern Pacific 
motor-coach to Portland. 


You can include this great tour in your 
trip to or from the East by using South- 
ern Pacific’s four great routes, going 
one way, returning another. 


South 
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Southern Pacific offers choice 
of four routes 

These routes, and the premier train 
on each are: SHASTA ROUTE, between 
the Pacific Northwest and California 
over northern United States or Canada 
railroads. The ‘Cascade.’ OVERLAND 
RouTE (Lake Tahoe Line), San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, with free side-trip from 
Ogden to Salt Lake City. ‘‘San Francis- 
co Overland Limited.’’ GOLDEN STATE 
RouTE, the direct line, Los Angeles- 
Kansas City-Chicago, affording the 
Apache Trail Highway side-trip in Ari- 
zona. ‘Golden State Limited.’’ SUNSET 
ROUTE, San Francisco-Los Angeles- 
Houston-New Orleans-New York. 
“Sunset Limited.” 
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to Colorado from Boston in 1898 and im- 
mediately acquainted himself with dra- 
matic activities in Denver. One day he 
attended a performance of a one-act play 
at Mrs. Fealy’s school. 

‘‘Although a mere lad, Fairbanks played 
the role of a man and did it creditably,” 
he states. “I remember that I was so im- 
pressed by his work and that of others, 
including Miss Fealy, that I wrote a 
friend in Boston who was at that time a 
newspaper dramatic critic. I advised him 
to bear in mind the names I gave him, 


What Kind of a Boy Was 


telling him that I felt certain he would 
later on have reason to recall my enthusi- 
astic appraisal of their work. Fairbanks 
was at that time fifteen years old.” 

In 1901, when he was eighteen years of 
age, Fairbanks had progressed so far in 
his mastery of acting that his mother took 
him to New York. Her acquaintance 
there made it easy to obtain a part for 
him at one of the theatres and his rise was 
meteoric. A year later, at nineteen, he 
was a leading man. Among the early 
plays in which he assumed the principal 


Doug? 


male part were “Hawthorne of the 
U. S. A.,” “Frenzied Finance,”’ “All for a 
Girl,” and ‘“‘A Gentleman from Missis- 
sippi.” 

Fairbanks retains his interest in his 
Denver friends. Whenever he is passing 
through Colorado he stops off as long as 
time will permit. On such occasions his 
name never appears on the hotel registers; 
he prefers to accept the genuine, though 
sometimes simple, hospitality which is 
ever extended to him by the friends of his 
boyhood. 





In 1927 the value of Alaska’s fish and 
fish products exports was about thirty- 
six million dollars: the lowest in four 
years. That industry is the territory’s 
greatest industry. Over it the territory 
has no authority other than through 
taxation. The lack of that authority may 
be for the common weal or woe, largely 
depending upon one’s belief or disbelief 
in the policies of conservation and pater- 
nalism. Certainly that lack of authority 
is never going to afford the territory any 
extensive experience in self-government. 
Absence may be conceded to make the 
heart grow fonder, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that absenteeism makes for a 
more competent and intelligent adminis- 
tration of local affairs. If it does, then 
the whole theory of American government 
is radically wrong. 

The territory is also denied any au- 
thority over its wild game and fur-seal. 
These are too sacred to be entrusted to 
Alaskans of whom the late President 
Harding, after his visit to Alaska, said: 


ss HERE is no finer citizenship in the 

United States, no more promising 
a childhood anywhere. Indeed, in this 
citizenship and in this vigorous childhood, 
both devoted to Alaska as the land of 
their homes, lies the solution of the 
Alaskan problem. In them is the as- 
surance of Alaska’s ultimate and ade- 
quate development.” 

All these limitations, absurd and even 
antiquated as some of them are, discrimi- 
nate against the territory. No other 
American territory was subjected to them. 
Why should Alaska be? The excuse can 
not be proffered that she is so far away 
that she can not be trusted. Alaska, in 
this day of radio and telegraph, is far 
closer to the Atlantic seaboard than were 
any of the sixteen territories that had been 
given legislatures up to fifty years ago. 

Yet these discriminations less handicap 
territorial development than does the 
flood of bureaucratic theories that has 
overtaken her. Alone under northern 
stars, forgotten because of her noncon- 
tiguity, she had only started to gain 
momentum in her struggle for develop- 
ment when attacked by the epidemic of 
bureaucracy. 

Not all of the many federal bureaus 
functioning in the territory do so in any 
manner different from that in the states. 
Postoffice, customs, internal revenue, im- 
migration, lighthouse, steamboat inspec- 
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tion, coast guard, signal corps, naval 
radio, coast and geodetic survey, geo- 
logical survey—some of these are familiar 
names appended to federal bureaus in 
many of the states. Their functions in 
territory and state are alike. 

The Department of the Interior has 
what may be termed politico-executive 
control of the territory, as the Governor 
of the territory is directly answerable to 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Interior Department, through the 
United States Bureau of Education, also 
has charge of the schools for the Indians 
and Eskimos and largely occupies the 
relationship, towards the Indians and the 
Eskimos, of a guardian toward a ward. 
This relationship is peculiar, inasmuch as 
the Indians claim to be citizens with the 
right of suffrage. 

The Alaska Railroad, one of the bureaus 
of that department, operates the $60,- 
000,000 railroad, built and owned by the 
government, that connects the seaboard 
of Alaska, at Seward, with the great in- 
terior, at Fairbanks. 

The Field Division of the Land office, 
the Registers and Receivers of the Land 
Office, the special agents of the Land 
Office, the Supervisors of Surveys, and 
the U. S. Cadastral Engineers are all 
bureaus of that department. Through 
them, it reigns supreme over the approxi- 
mately 92% of the territory that consti- 
tutes public domain. 

The Department of Commerce through 
the Bureau of Fisheries controls the fish 
and the fur seal. Jurisdiction over the 
territory’s greatest industry, the fisheries, 
is vested solely in that bureau. Not a her- 
ring may be taken out of the sea unless by 
its permission. 

The U. S. Biological Survey, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, rules the game of 
the country. At one time its authority in a 
measure was shared with the Department 
of Commerce, and the black bear, which 
was considered a fur animal, was under 
the latter department’s jurisdiction, while 
the brown bear, which was considered 2 
game animal, was within the jurisdiction 
of the former department. This anomaly 
no longer exists, as the Biological Survey 
now has complete jurisdiction. 

The Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture has unrestricted control 
over the approximate 532% of the terri- 
tory that constitutes the Tongass and the 


Chugach National Forests. Not a stick of 
timber, for commercial purposes, may be 
cut from those forests or a hut erected in 
them without that bureau’s permission. 

The same bureau has supervision over 
and directs the building of roads and trails 
within the national forests. The Bureau of 
Public Roads, another bureau of the same 
department, actually builds the roads. 

he Alaska Road Commission of the 

War Department builds and maintains 
the roads and trails that traverse the pub- 
lic domain outside of the national forests. 

The U. S. Engineer Office, another 
bureau of the same department, has juris- 
diction over the navigable waters of the 
territory and no one, without its permis- 
sion, may erect a wharf or other structure 
upon lands over which the tide ebbs and 
flows. 


HE Water Power Commission be- 

longs to no particular department 
and may be termed a bureau-at-large. In 
the territory it functions through the 
Forest Service. Before using the water 
of a creek or stream for power pur- 
poses, permission must be obtained from 
that bureau. 

Even the District Court performs cer- 
tain administrative functions that virtu- 
ally constitute it a bureau. Congress has 
levied license taxes upon many of the 
trades, business and occupations that are 
carried on in the territory. The fees col- 
lected from these licenses, if the licenses 
are located within an incorporated munici- 
pality, are paid over to the municipality. 

the licensees are located outside an in- 
corporated municipality, the fees are paid 
into the federal treasury and constitute 
what is known as the Alaskan fund which 
is prorated: 25% to the establishment 
and maintenance of public schools; 10°; 
to the relief of indigent and incapacitated 
persons; and the residue to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of wagon roads, 
trails and bridges. The collection of these 
license fees and the issuance of the licenses 
are under the jurisdiction of the District 
Court. 

A person operating a salmon cannery in 
Alaska must comply, in his catching and 
canning of salmon, with the regulations of 
the Bureau of Fisheries; in his building of 
wharves or fish traps in the navigaw'’ 
waters, with the regulations of the U. 
Engineer Office; in his use and jhe. a 
of his cannery site, if it be within a na- 
tional forest, with the regulations of the 
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Forest Service; in his use of a stream for 

ower or cannery purposes, with the regu- 
stack of the Water Power Commission; 
in his obtaining licenses to conduct his 
business, with the orders (regulations) of 
the District Court; and, should he desire 
to enjoy the luxury of shooting any game, 
with the regulations of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. 

Alaska’s fur exports in 1927 exceeded 
four million dollars, including a half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of seal skins. The fox- 
raising business is a rapidly growing 
branch of the fur industry. Most of the 
fox ranches are located on islands, and the 
fox rancher obtains a lease for the particu- 
lar island occupied by him. Leases to 
some of the islands must be obtained from 
the Forest Service; and to a few of the 
islands from the U. S. Biological Survey. 
Other islands are public domain to be 
leased by the rancher from the Interior 
Deparcment. 


i ee rancher must comply, not only 
with the particular restrictions em- 
bodied in the permit granted him by the 
particular bureau within whose jurisdic- 
tion his island lies, but also, if he desires to 
catch fish as feed for his foxes, must comply 
with the regulations of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries; if he builds a wharf, with those of the 
U.S. Engineer’s Office; and if he uses the 
timber, with those of the Forest Service. 

The mining industry is probably less 
subjected to bureaucratic regulation than 
any other industry; but, the miner must 
obtain a permit from the Water Power 
Commission to develop his power project, 
and a permit from the U. S. Engineer 
Office before he can construct a dock in 
navigable water or dump his refuse rock 
on the tideflats, and a permit from the 
Forest Service to cut timber if in a na- 
tional forest, and from the U. S. Land 
office if on the public domain. The Fed- 
eral Mine Inspector of the Department of 
the Interior inspects his property from 
time to time. 

The marvel is that the industries of the 
territory have developed as far as they 
have in the face of all this bureaucracy 
which is in addition to the hosts of inspec- 
tors and agents that swarm over Alaska as 
they do in the states on behalf of the In- 
ternal Revenue, the Income Tax and the 
Prohibition Bureaus, the Department of 
Justice, the Narcotic Squad, and the 
countless other bureaus. This de- 
velopment could not have taken place 
were it not for the fact that, bad as a 
bureaucratic form of government is, yet 
those who actually administer its regula- 
tions, if they reside in Alaska or are per- 
sonally familiar with Alaskan problems, 
generally sympathize with the Territory 
and do what they can to overcome the 
disadvantages of the very form of govern- 
ment which they administer. 

A policy of restriction long dominated 
Alaskan affairs. The country at large and 
particularly the East was sold on conserva- 
tion. The country that was designated as 
“Seward’s Folly,” because it was thought 
to be valueless, was found so valuable that 
it had to be locked up so that no one might 
purloin it. Alaska scarcely dared to bring 
to light a new resource, because Washing- 
ton might solemnly regulate, if not legis- 
late, it back into nonusability so that it 
could be preserved for the great-grand- 
children of the present generation. 





The ownership of the Territory’s 
natural resources is still looked upon in a 
strange and peculiar light, even by some 
members of Co ongress. It is as though they 
thought that each American citizen 
should be considered to leave “‘cached”’ in 
Alaska, for his individual use when 
needed, so many tons of coal and so many 
feet of lumber and so many edible fish. 
The exact number of tons of coal that any 
particular citizen owns can be readily 
computed, in popular opinion, by dividing 
the total number of tons of coal that the 
United States Geological Survey says lies 
in the Alaska fields by the total number of 
American citizens—not in Alaska, but 
everywhere. The exact number of fish 
and the exact footage of lumber can be 
easily ascertained by similar computa- 
tions. 

Under this theory the pioneer who sup- 
plies the energy and courage to develop 
the resources is entitled to no greater 


Interval 
By EruHet Romic Futter 


Once when the world 
Was nothing but people, 
I climbed the dark 

And sat in a steeple. 


Out of the east 

A moon rolled up; 
[t poured me calm 
In a thin black cup 


And I drank peace 
With stars strewn in it; 
I stayed there a year— 
Or was it a minute? 


share of the heritage than his brother who 
comfortably remains at home. The 
parable of the talent is reversed! 

Conservation may not have been origi- 
nated by bureaucracy, but the bureaus 
controlling the natural resources of 
Alaska for a long time whole-heartedly 
adopted it as their dearly beloved foster- 
child. By so doing, they dissipated none 
of their own power and authority. 

The conserving of this or that resource 
for the future generation prolongs the 
period of the exercise of power over that 
resource. The extension of the policy to 
other resources makes more official busi- 
ness, requires more persons, and augments 
the official power. The expansion in any 
of these three ways may be too subtle to 
be readily detected, but, nevertheless, it is 
there because bureaucracy is impregnated 
with the thought that to so expand is its 
duty. Concrete examples of such growth 
both in Alaska and in Washington are too 
numerous to require citation. 

The title to the coal and the oil must be 
retained in the government; but, it will 
graciously grant leases by which it obtains 
a royalty. 

The title to the forest lands must not 
pass to the private lumberman; but the 
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government will permit him to purchase 
at public auction the right to cut the tim. 
ber from a certain area at a stumpage 
price, or, if he wants the timber for pulp 
wood, he may obtain a long term permit 
by which he can cut the timber for certain 
designated areas at a stumpage price, 
which is subject to change at stated inter- 
vals. True, the terms now offered are 
sufficiently favorable to receive serious} 
consideration by capital, but many years} 
elapsed before that change in terms was 
made. 

Much has been said the last few years of 
the harm being done by there being too 
much legislation of business. If the richest 
and greatest country in the world can be 
handicapped by the mere existence of a 
multitude of fixed laws, that can be 
changed only after the ponderous deliber- 
ation of a legislative assembly, is it 
strange that a sparsely inhabited territory 
can be strangled to death by a multitude 
of varying regulations that can be 
changed overnight without notice? 

Acts that once were lawful may be pro- 
hibited by legislation so that their subse- 
quent commission is unlawful. A business 
once legalized may subsequently be legis- 
lated, in certain instances, into illegality. 

But time is required to enact a statute 
that destroys a theretofore legitimate 
business. The handwriting blazed brightly 
on the wall for many years before the 
saloons were abolished by the Volstead 
Act. Even so, most of us remember the 
cry that ascended almost unto high 
heaven, because Congress failed to pro- 
vide some compensation for the saloon- 
keepers and the bartenders who were 
legislated out of business. 


AWS are certain, at least to the 

extent that they are to be found in 
a statute book and are written in black 
and white which all may read. 

Regulations are uncertain. They may 
be amended, modified, altered or repealed 
with a stroke of the pen. Such change 
may be made without a soul in the world, 
except the promulgator of the change, 
having the slightest knowledge of such 
change even being contemplated. No 
handwriting need first appear on the wall. 

Regulations adversely affecting the 
basic industries of Alaska may be written 
and put into effect before even their pro- 
mulgation is known in the territory. 

No matter how sympathetically and 
helpfully disposed may be the bureaucrat 
of today—and no indictment is intended 
of the individuals, but only of the system 
—his successor of tomorrow may display 
the traits that have caused a bureaucrat 
to be defined as: “‘An official who governs 
by rigid and arbitrary routine.’ 

Whether the Territory can survive the 
obstacles imposed upon it by geography, 
topography, time and governmental re- 
striction remains to be seen. It will be 
fortunate indeed to hold its own under 
those burdens. The depletion in popula- 
tion proves that. Even so, the optimism 
and courage of the pioneer remain un- 
abated. At least, the panhandle of Alaska 
is slowly forging ahead. Bureaucracy’s 
regulations may be no fewer in number 
but their present trend, generally speak- 
ing, is for use instead of disuse of natural 
resources. These are hopeful signs of the 
Territory’s eventual recovery from the 
disease of retrogression. 
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HEREVER leaders of 

business, society or sport 
meet, you find Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Tires—the Tires Su- 
preme. For greatness recognizes 
greatness .... the same instinct 
which inspires admiration for a 
blue ribbon winner also inspires 


a desire to ride on Firestones. 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER 
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NEW MOTORS ~~: 


all made possible by Ethyl. Read what this high 


compression fuel means to you: 


What gasoline did Lieutenant Webster 
use when he attained a speed of 281 
miles per hour to win the Schneider Cup 
races last year? What gasoline powered 
Captain Malcolm Campbell’s Sunbeam 
Special, when he drove 206.9 miles per 
hour at Daytona Beach in 1927? What 
fuel helped Peter DePaolo break all ex- 
isting speed accomplishments to take the 
1927 board track championship? Ethyl 
made these records possible. It has revo- 
lutionized motoring. 


The new high compression motors de- 
mand a gasoline such as Ethyl for their 


maximum performance. But, whether your 
car be old or new, you will find that 
Ethyl adds new thrills to motoring. 


Union Ethyl on the Coast 
In the West Ethyl has been added to 


Union’s famous non-detonating gasoline. 
The result is Union-Ethyl, the finest 
motor fuel available. 


No matter what type or kind of car you 
have, try ten gallons of Union-Ethyl on 
your favorite hill and note the marked 
improvement it makes, 
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The World I Saw 


(Continued from page 32) 


phase of life: an office position, regular 
hours, many employees; a buzz-saw exist- 
ence with every one working at top speed 
like engines trying to make steep grades— 
I went rapidly from one thing to another. 
Pretty soon po reading proof, writing 
advertising copy, preparing matter for 
booklets and folders, describing the 
beauties of a new cemetery, the worth of a 
set of books, the value of business train- 
ing; fighting with printers over time, 
learning about wood cuts and half tones 
and type faces and paper and printer’s 
ink; dictating letters; editing catalogs. 

It was exciting and engrossing; and it 
was my own fault that I was speedily into 
so many things—that insatiable curiosity 
that always pushed me on from a thing 
once learned to something new that I 
might learn. The men I worked with 
were keen and shrewd; quick thinkers; 
money makers. I enjoyed their minds— 
enjoyed helping plan great advertising 
campaigns. At first my judgment wasn’t 
worth much, of course; but they had the 
judgment, and I could use the right words. 
Words meant even more here where you 
must pay sometimes thousands of dollars 
to see them in print than they had in the 
old days, when they would bring me five 
or six—if I was so lucky as to handle them 
right. 

Months and months of this; of making 
people buy; with your words. It was a 
great game. It seemed to me that we were 
driving; had the reins firmly in hand—but 
it was a frisky team, you didn’t dare look 
away for a moment; driving—driving 
people into doing our will. I would go to 
bed thinking about a plan for an adver- 
tisement, dream it out differently, spring 
out of bed in the night, sometimes, to jot 
down ideas, and arrive at my desk full of 
the thing. I never let go. I never stopped. 


“¢ HEN you came in here,” the 

president said, one day, “you 
were about as poor a business risk as I’d 
care to take on. Only I figured that if you 
sunk the magazine, it wouldn’t be much 
loss; we’d about decided to close it out, 


anyway. But I want to tell you I’d 
match your advertising sense today 
against any man’s in Chicago. Think 


we'll take you in; give you stock.” 

This was very nice of the president— 
but some way it startled me. Had I lost 
the trail again? Was I becoming some- 
thing besides what I’d started out to be? 

“Look out!” a little voice seemed to whis- 
per, “You'll be side-tracked again.” His 
words had set me to reminiscing—remem- 
bering those newspaper men with poems 
in their souls who couldn’t bring them out 
because they must spend their freshest 
hours writing doggerel that they might 
feed their babies. Of course the babies 
couldn’t be left to starve—but something 
had to Starve, and so the doggerel writer 
was going about with a haggard face be- 
cause of the thing that had starved in him. 

That evening I went over to the Press 
Club—I hadn’t gone so often of late for 
always there was something to look up in 
the library, no writing being so exacting as 
this—and there I found a group of my 
good friends; old Colonel Visscher, and 
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Certainty tobacco 
enjoyment is heightened by reason. 
Why, for example, are new thousands 
daily turning to Spud! 

The tobaccometer knows why. It 
says Spud is 16.3% (Cent.) cooler 
than other cigarettes! 

Modern little thingumajig, this to- 
baccometer...invention of ascientist 
who first doubted. 

It has tested all cigarettedom .. 
high-brow and low-brow, Egyptian 
and Virginia, thirty-five and fifteen 
cent classes. It has given each an un- 
biased, scientific rating for coolness. 
Spud is always many degrees lowest 
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The Tobaccometer at work.. 
Attending chemist squeezes 
bulb. Draws smoke from 
lighted cigarette through ap- 
Paratus... past business end 
of sensitive thermometer. 
Thermometer registers 
smoke’s temperature. 


Even enjoyment 
demands reason! 


in temperature ... actually and notice- 
ably ...a cooler smoke. 

So here you are, cigarettists, be 
you connoisseurs or novices, here’s 
reason for you! Take it as reason 
for your first Spud. Take it as reason 
for your thousandth ... your ten 
thousandth. 

Spud’s first puff prophesies it all... 
a refreshing little whiff of coolness... 
tapering off through the rest of Spud’s 
fragrant length to real fulfillment in 
unhampered tobacco enjoyment. The 
last Spud of the day tastes as good as 
the first. At better stands, 20 for 20c. 
$1.00 tin of 100. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., Louisville, Ky. 


SPUD 


4 | COOLED 


Ci garettes..2o for 2o¢ 





“the Commodore,” and Charles Eugene 
Banks, the poet. I told them what the 
president of my firm had said—that I was 
becoming a first-class business woman, 
and .it even looked as if I might be given 
stock. 

That was splendid-—they ali agreed. 
Nothing like it; nothing like being sub- 
stantial, really on your feet, having a 
sure place in the world. Books, now— 
even when you could manage the time to 
write them—were all a gamble. I hadn’t 
had a cent from my book—now, honest, 
had I? Well, hardly a cent, anyway. I 
owned up that I hadn’t. See there? They 
nodded wisely over it. That’s the way it 
went. “Yes, there’s nothing like it,” re- 
iterated one of the idealistic old dreamers, 
who was always broke, with ragged edges 
everywhere—with a huge sigh. ‘Nothing 
like being secure on the earth; that’s 
where I made my mistake.” 


HERE’S nothing like keeping your 
wings,” I retorted, and resigned 
my job! 

I began a bombardment of Eastern 
magazines, turning again to short stories, 
worked hard over them, did my human 
best—but they all came back. I wonder if 
there is any well anywhere so deep and 
dark and difficult to climb out of as that 
well into which an editor lets you down 
when he sends a letter saying, no matter 
how pleasantly: “I can’t use this story”; a 
story you have fairly ached your life into. 
These rejections made me physically ill. 
There were so many, and they came with 
such prompt regularity—as if the gun 
that shot stories into editors’ sanctums 
turned right around and shot them out 
again. It got to be so that the moment | 
mailed a story I began to be haunted by 
the dread of its return. It became like a 
cloud over my days. When a letter would 
come from a publisher to whom I had 
mailed a manuscript—for I kept a number 
going and coming all the time, like a 
juggler—I would put it in my pocket and 
keep it for several days before opening it. 
I would tell myself fairy tales—that I 
didn’t want my story to appear in that 
magazine after all; that I was sorry I had 
put it in the power of that editor to ac- 
quire a story of mine; that I hoped he was 
returning it, for this would be a tactful 
way of getting it away from him. 

Breasting a good stiff breeze, I would 
even go for a long tramp along the lake 
shore, getting well off into dreamland, 
where nothing of earth—including a 
manuscript—could mean very much. | 
would invite forgetfulness of all mundane 
things. And when at last—after hours, 
sometimes—I was securely anaesthetized, 
I would say to myself: “Oh, there’s that 
editor’s letter. I’d forgotten all about it. 
Better read it. After all, it’s only a mere 


matter of courtesy to read a letter an 
editor has taken time to write; not that it 
matters.” 

Nonchalantly now I would break the 
seal—only to be fairly startled into reality 
by seeing there merely a filled-in form in 
which ““The editors” conveyed to me the 
information that my manuscript had 
reached them, and would be read in due 
time. And all that agony to be lived 
through again! 

At last I took fresh stock of my capital: 
Experience. And I tried a new tack. I 
wrote a series of twelve articles dealing 
with womeh in business. I mailed the first 
one to the Delineator and went to work re- 
vising the second. Before it was finished, a 
letter came from Mr. Theodore Dreiser, 
who was acting editor at the time, accept- 
ing the first one. 

I finished the second one and mailed it 
to him; he accepted it. The third; he ac- 
cepted that. The fourth; he accepted 
that; the fifth; the sixth; the seventh—on 
through to the twelfth. He accepted them 
all. I began to be spooky about it toward 
the end, as if I were playing cards from a 
lead that surely couldn’t go around again 
—but it did. Naturally, as it was a series 
on one subject, he wanted them all if he 
wanted any of them, and no doubt he 
would have taken the whole lot at once 
had I so mailed them. But I had the feel- 
ing that I must sort of slip them in easy, 
one at a time, or he might notice what he 
was doing, and stop it. 

Following the letters—all signed by Mr. 
Dreiser—I received other letters signed 
“Mary Curtis, Assistant Editor.” ‘They 
were very brief, very definite, and had to 
do with shortening some of the articles, or 
reading proof. I wondered a great deal 
about this Mary Curtis; some college 
grind, I imagined, in horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, with a green eye shade, peering as 
through a microscope to find mistakes. I 
rather thought I was safer with Mr. 
Dreiser. I had never known a woman 
editor: she might be all right, but then 
again she might be persnickity. I felt 
safer with a man. Men, so I imagined, 
would see the general sweep. of a thing, 
while a woman was more apt to get hung 
up on a defect. At the club it was always 
the women who criticised little flaws in big 
men; while the men saw past them to the 
general bigness. I rather dreaded Mary 
Curtis. 

Next, I wrote a light chatty sort of 
thing of no importance, but maybe amus- 
ing, on “The Lure of the Widow,” and 
mailed it to Munsey’s Magazine; a letter 
came promptly from Mr. Robert Davis, 
accepting it, and saying, “If you are in- 
clined, I should like to have other con- 
tributions from you.” 

Then I did an article a little more dar- 
ing as to theme, and mailed it to the 
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Ladies’ Home Journal. It was accepted 
with a delightful letter from Mr. Edward 
Bok in which he said: “You may always 
feel assured that anything you may send 
us will be read with nine leanings in its 
favor after writing such an excellent 
article.” 

The check was for $75, the largest I had 
so far received. I celebrated with a dinner 
to my friends; but for the first time with 
this congenial little group I felt anything 
but hilarious. A great joy filled me. [ 
didn’t want a jazzy grill—I wanted sanc- 
tuary. How many, many times I had 
prayed: “God, just let me through as a 
writer, and |’ ll not ask for anything else 
on our earth.” I began to feel that maybe 
I was to be let through. 

New York came more and more into my 
mind. Here were my friends, the Press 
Club—Chicago itself forever a glow in my 
heart, but I must go to New York. 

And so I went! 


RIENDS came to the station with 

flowers and candy and books and 
messages and advice; and the minor poet 
—always a good friend—with a package 
of good-bye cards and letters from other 
Press Club men. 

As the train pulled away from the wav- 
ing group, it came over me how very 
much your “gang” means to you. More 
than anything else in life, perhaps—ex- 
cept your work. We speak of our church, 
or club, or lodge, or inner circle; we attend 
teas, and dinners, and receptions, and 
parties; but all these are only enlarge- | 
ments of the “gang” idea—the “gang 
which originates when two or three are 
drawn together by like-mindedness, or 
community of interest. And in the 
“gang,” large or small, are strength and 
background and joy and comfort. 

The train was speeding toward New 
York where I didn’t have a “gang,” 
didn’t know a soul, wasn’t even sure at 
what hotel I should stop. I turned to the 
letters the older Press Club men had 
written—turned a bit frantically, as hold- 
ing fast to coat tails. Such dear letters, 
expressing friendship, and love, and good 
will, and regret that I was leaving; and in 
some, adroitly tucked-in bits of advice 
and warning. 

Protecting hands, protecting thoughts, 
warning me about New York, as Tacoma 
had warned me about Chicago, each 
warning—about the other! Such dear 
days—gone now—Out to Zelda’s, out to 
Clare’s, out to Louie’s. The Press Club- 
homes in the background, kindness in 
hearts. Allso dear, so dear. 

But presently I began to be thrilled by 
the sense of adventure. Once more I was 
going into strangeness—what did it hold 
for me—that strangeness? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





Western Homes and Gardens 


prize in Better Homes work for towns and 
villages. 

Acres of adobe soil and an old barn. 
Mrs. Smith made magic with these prosaic 
materials. 

One day the barn had a surprise. A 





(Continued from page 51) 


noisy tractor was chugging back and forth 
at its front door. It felt a sudden tug, a 
pull, and fell to the ground like a deck of 
thumb-marked old cards—played out. 





Every usable portion of it was destined to 
help in the making of a home, a model 
home from materials at hand. Some went 
into forms for the molding of mud bricks, 
some into the frame addition at the rear 
of the house. 
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ccepted | Thirty-six tons of top soil were removed 
“dward from the orchard without marring the 
always |landscape. There were no unsightly holes. 
iy send [[t took ten days to make the bricks, the 
S in its |first sixty being the work of Mrs. Smith 
cellent {before she was aided by three ex-soldiers 
'who had been employed in the orchard 
t I had |and who laughingly closed a bargain made 
dinner |with her at their suggestion: they would 
1e with |help Mrs. Smith with the bricks if she 
ything | would give them all the home-baked apple 
me. [ |pie they wanted? Mrs. Smith would! 
1 sanc- |Mud pies and apple pies—great! So the 
I had | work went merrily—and muddily—on, on 
h as a Ja pastry basis, until the walls were raised, 
ng else |when the trio drew regular day-wages. 
maybe |The bricks had baked three weeks in the 
|sun before being put into position. 
Ito my 








Press HE living-room is eighteen by thirty- 

in my six feet, with heavily timbered ceil- 

ing beams and roof supporting six tons 

of hand-wrought mission tiles made by a 

firm specializing in that work. It is a 

1 with | beautiful interior, filled with heirlooms, 

s and |and objects of comfort as well as orna- 

r poet |ment. An iron chandelier gives light from 

ckage | the brown-stained ceiling. Fine shawls 

other | and etchings decorate the walls. There is 

a spinning-wheel from New England. 

way- | Ancient fire-arms rest against a really re- 

very | markable fireplace, the chimney breast 

More | patterned with varied shapes of quartz 

—ex- | rock. There is rare china. The room radi- 
lurch, | ates an atmosphere of refinement. 

ttend It is due to Mrs. Smith’s energy and in- 


and genuity that the total cost of this delight- 
arge- | ful dwelling was kept within three thou- 
ang” | sand dollars. The walls of the living-room 
¢ are | were given a coat of plaster, then stippled, 
s, or | Mrs. Smith doing the latter finish herself. 

the | The ceiling beams are of cheap lumber, 
and | third grade. These were “aged” by Mrs. 
Smith with a torch, a process that 
New | brought out the beauty of the wood. The 
ng,” | floor, of plain lumber, was oiled. The 
re at | outer walls were whitewashed in the Mexi- 
» the | can and Spanish manner, a simple and 
had | economical method of protection against 
iold- | weather. 
ters, | There are patios, the front one paved 
rood | with large pieces of tile cemented together. 
id in | Groups of rocks make foothold for various 
vice | kinds of cactus. There are ponds for 
water lilies; brightly colored furniture; 
hts, | Indian baskets; a lamp at the entrance so 
oma | strange that Diogenes himself might have 





ach | swung its mate; a quaint iron latch on the 
lear | door. Mrs. Smith is now looking for an 
t to | old bell to chime a welcome to guests. 

b- It was my privilege to be hostess at the 


- in | Smith house on an afternoon during 
Better Homes Week, and while showing 
/by | people about I heard many comments. 
was | One man said, “Who would have thought 
old | that mud from our orchards would make 
such a home! I’ve been worrying about 
building for the past ten years. Now 
earth from the orchard and the strong 
arms of my four sons will solve the 
problem.” 

Said a little old lady: “Mud! And I’ve 
been thinking it wasn’t good for anything 
but bee-stings, and a nuisance tracked 
into the house in winter time. And here is 
a lovely room actually built of mud. How 
|to | foolish we country folks have been not to 


del | realize our opportunities!” 
ent Already Mrs. Smith’s example has had 
ks, | results. An adobe home is now being con- 


ear | structed on another orchard in Sutter 
county. Mary O’BriEN WILLIAMS. 
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NAWARE of the fact that 

all is not well even when 
teeth are gleaming white, 4 out 
of 5 after forty and thousands 
younger pay the high penalty for 
self-neglect. They sacrifice health 
to Pyorrhea. 

Take this precaution: See your 
dentist twice annually. And start 
using the dentifrice that keeps 
teeth so white and at the same 
time helps to safeguard health 
against this foe. 

Morning and night, every day, 
use Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Without the use of harsh abra- 
sives, it restores teeth to their 
natural whiteness and protects 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS 
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them against acids which cause 
decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in 
time, it helps to firm gums and 
keep them strong and healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s. Use 
this dentifrice regularly. Brush 
and massage your gums daily with 
Forhan’s following directions in 
booklet that comes with tube. 
Teach your children this good 
habit. It will protect their pre- 
cious health in the years to come. 
Two sizes—35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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Forharys for the gums 


HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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Robbing the Western Home-Owner 


the very budgets bankers extol for family 
use, the payments permissible for housing 
will not stretch to buy the proper home in 
less than a fifteen-year period—at least, 
according to the commendable standards 
of living on which prosperous business de- 
pends. Figure it out for yourselves. Pay- 
ments must fall below the gross rental 
rate, for they do not, as do rentals, include 
upkeep, insurance and taxes. 

Eastern experience confirms the sugges- 
tions of these ideal budgets. The monthly 
payments attracting the desirable volume 
of home purchase have there been based 
on schedules exceeding twenty years. But 
here the lender is in the saddle. Even 
when a supposedly foresighted banker, he 
says, ‘one per cent monthly, and inter- 
est.” He not only insists upon amortiza- 
tion but also demands a buying period of 
100 months, or half of the desirable mini- 
mum. Unless all goes very well, that 
added burden is enough to bring fore- 
closures. Where all is going well, it is ex- 
cessive enough to make those persons hesi- 
tate who are cautious about incurring debt. 

Do we wish to throw obstacles in the 
way of home buying? Do we want to 
make such purchases merely possible for 
those who may be hardily inclined? I 
think not. The comparative importance 
of building and real estate in the West is 
obvious. It should, and I believe does, 
make us eager to promote credit sales of 
homes. 

The crux of the large problem of financ- 
ing homes lies, as has been indicated, in 
handling the hiatus between down pay- 
ment arid first mortgage—in paying the 
builder off in cash. If our belief in credit 
selling and instalment buying is sincere, it 
should be evidenced by a sufficient fund 
for junior financing at lawful rates. Our 
sincerity must be shown, if ten to twelve 
per cent is not an ample lure, by self- 
sacrifice in diverting from more profitable 
purposes an adequate amount of second- 
mortgage money, as a community service. 
To hang a halo over attention to first 
mortgage lending, even on long terms, as 
some building and loan associations do, is 
ludicrous—pathetically so, if coupled with 
belief in such acclaim. The vital necessity 
is not for first, but for second money. T he 
field pre-empted and held at present by 
the vicious, greedy and heartless, is that 
of junior lending. 

A Tacoma family with an equity in 
their home had to raise money last winter 
to bury the husband and father, killed by 


a drunken driver. Attempts to sell the 


(Continued from page 11) 


house failed. Finally, $900 was gained as 
the proceeds of a $1200 note, secured by 
second mortgage, bearing interest on its 
face value at 7% and payable at $25 a 
month. Mind you, the law of Washington 
provides that even discount, when en- 
dorsement is “with recourse,”’ constitutes 
usury. And 14% from widows and 
orphans is heartless as well as unlawful. 


PORTLAND friend of mine had 
to raise money a year and a 
half ago. Because of slow trade, this 
young fellow required $750 a month 
for five months, to be repaid six months 
after the first advance out of a payment 
then to be due him. He tried his bank, 
of course, and was refused. But the 
cashier, ostensibly helpful, agreed to find 
the money if my friend would secure the 
loan by second mortgage on his only in- 
heritance, the home in which he lived with 
wife, child and aunt. For this kindness 
the cashier’s charge was only $250. The 
lender turned out to be the president of 
the bank. The note read for $4500, 
though at no time was more than $3750 
outstanding and much of the time a great 
deal less, and interest was computed on 
the face for the full term. Slow business 
prevented the borrower’s debtor from 
coming through on time. The banker sold 
the boy out. dummy for the banker 
bought the house, borrowed from this 
same bank enough on first mortgage to 
pay off both first and second loans, and 
sold the equity for upward of $2000 more. 
Of the profit, the young borrower received 
not a cent. I call that vicious. I can 
understand the incident because I, too, 
have dealt over bank counters with 
cashiers supplementing meager salaries by 
earnings as agents of usurers. 
Purchase-money borrowers as well as 
the necessitous suffer. To get terms, 
buyers forego quibbling about prices. 
Last month, for instance, a couple con- 
tracted at $5000 for a house worth be- 
tween $4250 and $4500, paid $500 down, 
assumed a $2550 first loan, and gave back 
a second for $1950. This note and second 
deed of trust the builder, in turn, dis- 
counted. At 3314% off, he got in cash all 
of the second representing actual value. 
He could have knocked off 50% in dis- 
counting and still made money, having 
cut corners in construction to give leeway 
for a financing bonus. Both the builder 


and note buyer were, by reputation at 
least, upright men, but they followed the 
well-worn, winding trail of law evasion 
without a qualm. Reckon the profit of the 
note buyer, if you please; link with the 
moral usury the evil of the inflation and 
deceptions; and then decide whether such 
practices are likely to promote the up- 
building of the West. 

Usurious exaction has been unfortunate 
all around. Lenders commonly complain 
of suffering from tendencies they have in- 


spired; toward skimping in construction, | 


indifference to deliberate obligations, in- 
flation, stagnation, and an erratic, un- 
reliable market. They, too, in the long 


run, might find greater profit in straight, | 


lawful lending. But if they, with numer- 
ous guards against impairment, have 
suffered, how much must their communi- 
ties have lost! 
millions. 
one direct result. 

With a quarter of a million western 
dwellings for sale, not for what they are 
worth but for what can be gotten, even a 
visitor is likely to guess that something’s 
radically wrong. If all that home buyers 
have been able to apply on principal in 
three or four years of saving must be 
written off to meet the cost of needless 
refunding, Western real estate will cease 
to seem a good buy. If after years of 
monthly payments, dwellings are not good 
security for emergency borrowing, or 
financing suiting them for instalment sale, 
folks back East are going to hear that 
conditions in the West are not as bright as 
pictured. If 10,000 families in one city 
have lost, or had to sacrifice, their homes 
in less than two years, that city might 
better advertise for financing than for new 
industries. 

We have the finest land in the world in 
which to work and play. No man with 
capital and brains need here resort to 
usury to do well. No real lover of the 
West would hinder its progress by leech- 
like imposition. 

We have wealth enough to end the 
graft in home financing by underwriting 
instalment selling for residences, and 
second-mortgage lending in_ general. 
There should be enough of us with fore- 
sight who see what way we are drifting, to 
establish without delay a more than ample 
credit pool. Whether along lines the East 
has tested and proved, or in original ways, 
we know without specious demonstration 
that home financing can somehow be put 
on a sound and attractive basis. 





What Hoover Means to the West 


of waterways whose construction he advo- 
cates for the relief of the transportation 
difficulties of American industries. 
Another stupendous project of engi- 
neering has risen to the dignity of a na- 
tional question. As in all such under- 


takings the word of Herbert Hoover will 
doubtless be accepted by the people of the 


(Continued from page 14) 


United States. There is little doubt that 
the forthcoming Congress will pass a 
Boulder Creek Dam Bill, in some form. 
Once passed, the Government will be com- 
mitted to a project of vast engineering 
difficulties, enormous expense and corre- 


spondingly inspiring possibilities. The 
seven States of the Southwest have rights 
to the flow of the silt-laden waters of the 
Colorado. The melted snows of the 
Rockies will be poured over the sun-baked 
plateaus and valleys, and vast regions, 
now sterile and unprofitable, will yield to 
the magic transfusion of water. The City 


The account mounts into| 
Today’s profitless prosperity is 
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of Los Angeles, now approaching the 
danger limit of exhaustion for its swiftly 
mounting population, will be rendered 
secure for all time. Mr. Hoover has 
watched with sympathetic interest the 
efforts to justly settle the difficulties in- 
volved. He is committed to this great 
project. 4 

When the administration of the great 
project finally passes to the United States, 
it will be fitting that it should be directed 
by one of the greatest engineers of the 
country. 

It has been my purpose, in this article, 
to deal only with affirmative issues. There 
is nothing of negation in the character of 
Herbert Hoover. Neither will there be in 
his campaign. But as this article concerns 
the West, it seems necessary to refute one 
charge widely spread by organized propa- 
gandists in an effort to alienate the vote of 
the Western farmer. The statement is 
that Hoover, while Food Administrator, 
fixed the war-time price of wheat and to 
the farmer’s injury. With this as a pre- 
text, an organized effort has been under 
way to convince the farmer that Hoover is 
the enemy of agriculture. So cohesive 
was the organization engaged in spreading 
this propaganda that its campaign of de- 
struction was in full swing long before the 
convening of the Kansas City Conven- 
tion. There is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the charge. 


HE plain facts are simply told. 

Hoover was called to the difficult 
post of Food Administrator. From the 
first, he insisted that the one group that 
must have adequate protection was the 
farmer. The situation was critical. Con- 
gress had passed an Act fixing a minimum 
price for wheat for the year 1918. But it 
failed to provide a minimum price for the 
crop of 1917, then going to the harvest. The 
Allies combined to reduce the price for the 
crop of 1917. They announced the price 
at about $1.50 per bushel. They threat- 
ened to make their joint purchases from 
the Argentine and other South American 
countries at lower figures. Hoover acted 
instantly. Knowing that the United 
States could regulate the use of the neces- 
sary ships, he proposed that the Govern- 
ment assume control of the wheat crop 
and that the President appoint a Com- 
mittee to fix a minimum price for the 
product. At his express wish, Mr. 
Hoover had no part whatever in the nam- 
ing of this Committee. But he urged on 
the President that the majority of the 
Committee should be farmers. Neither 
Mr. Hoover nor the Food Administration 
had any part in the action of this Com- 
mittee. On this point President Wilson 
declared himself with emphasis, saying: 
“Mr. Hoover, at his express wish, took no 
part in the deliberations of the Committee 
on whose recommendation I determined 
the Government’s fair price, nor has he, in 
any way, intimated an opinion regarding 
that price.” 

After exhaustive hearings, in which all 
the leading farm organizations were con- 
sulted, the fair price was fixed at $2.20 a 
bushel. It was a price relatively higher 
than other farm products sold in the free 
market. If it had not been for the prompt 
action of Mr. Hoover, the price for the 
crop of 1917 would never have exceeded 


$1.50 per bushel. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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ELEC TRICITY 


opens a new era of ocean travel 


NEW chapter was written in 
American marine annals 
when the S. S. California, miracu- 
lously quiet and vibrationless, yet 
alive from stem to stern with the 
power of her silent turbines, glided 
out of New York harbor on her 
maiden voyage from coast to 
coast. 


Electricity drives the California 
so efficiently that the fuel bill for 
the initial coast-to-coast trip was 
even less than the Canal tolls. 
Electricity mans the winches, 


bakes the bread, makes the ice, 
polishes the silver. And electricity 
cools the cabins of the California 
and provides her passengers with 
the comforts found in the finest 
hotels. 


This monogram appears on giant motors 
that drive the California; also on a 
multitude of electric appliances, many 
of them like those in your own home, 
which contribute to the comfort of her 
passengers. 
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GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 

35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. Z, 
The Thos. P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Modern Rugs and Floor Coverings 


UGS, today, offer such a vari- 

ety of colors, designs and 

materials that the problem of 

the selection for each room 

seems to be increased rather 
than diminished by their beauty and suit- 
ability. For, nowadays, there is a rug for 
every room including the kitchen, the 
bathroom, and the porch, and each one 
presents a new pattern, a fresh color com- 
bination, or a material never used for rugs 
before. Taken as a basis for the scheme of 
furnishing or decoration, they lead the 
imagination into new channels and furnish 
hitherto undreamed of opportunities for 
attractive interior decoration. 

The first choice is one 
of size. Shall the new 
rug cover the floor com- 
pletely, leaving only a 
border of the hard wood 
between the edge and 
the walls, or shall the 
floor be allowed to show 
something of its beauty 
by scattering one or two 
or three rugs over its 
polished surface? This 
should depend largely 
upon the size and shape 
of the room. If it is a 
large room, somewhat 
longer than it is wide, 
a rug that will cover the 
floor to within three or 
four feet of the walls will 
probably give a better 
effect than a number of 
small rugs, whose arrangement would be 
difficult over so large a surface. If,on the 
other hand, the room is small, or of an un- 
usual shape, say with an alcove, or a bay 
window off from a square room, one or 
more smaller rugs will be much easier to 
arrange than a larger floor covering. 

A rug with a decided pattern may be 
used if there is not a great amount of de- 
sign in the other furnishings. Plain walls 
offer a pleasing contrast and curtains and 
furniture in one color are more restful 
than those that offer opposing designs. If 
the room is small, or the ceiling low, a 
plain rug or one in two colors, or a small 
all-over pattern will give a more spacious 
and pleasing effect than a larger design. 
On the contrary, if a room is over-large 
with a ceiling that is too high proportion- 
ately, and something is wanted to pull the 
room together, a bold pattern in the floor 
covering will accomplish a great deal. 

» however, the curtains are figured, 
perhaps, and the furniture is covered with 
material which has a pattern in colors, or 
the walls are papered in a design, the rug 
should by all means be plain, or contain as 





little design as possible to avoid confusion. 
Even in the selection of the Oriental rugs a 
small all-over pattern may be chosen that 
gives a sense of harmony, or perhaps a rug 
with large areas of plain color and a scat- 
tered design, as shown by many of the 
Chinese rugs in their cool blues and greys. 

Broadly speaking, in the use of color in 
decoration, the darkest is the foundation 
upon which the lighter shades rest. For 
this reason the background of the rug is 
probably the basis of the color scheme 
for the room, or it may even be for the 
entire lower floor of the house. Needless 
to say that it should be chosen with care 
and consideration. 





@ Carpets and rugs in simple geometric motives tie in to the 
modern movement in decoration 


A rug that is the same on both sides has 
double wearing qualities, for it may be 
turned over at frequent intervals, and any 
portion that shows wear may be placed in 
a different position to give equal use to all 
sides. As a rule these rugs are more expen- 
sive, but the added wear proves an 
economy in the end. It is not necessary to 
fasten a large heavy rug to the floor. They 
will lie flat without fastening, but if there 
are small children or old people who are 
likely to trip over the edges if these are 
left lying loose, there are special fasteners 
with large round heads that will hold the 
rugs firmly in place and prevent accidents 
without injury to the material. As for the 
smaller rugs that sometimes slide on a 
highly polished floor, these are now 
weighted and lined with a material that 
clings to the floor so that there is no 
danger of slipping. 

The placing of the smaller rugs should 
be in relation to the shape of the room, the 
longer edges being parallel to its length. 
Occasionally a rug may be placed at an 
angle, if it lies in front of a davenport, or 
is the center of a group of chairs, a lamp, 


and a table, but several rugs at various 
angles give an excited, unsettled appear- 
ance to an interior. 

If there is any portion of a wool rug that 


is covered by a large piece of furniture, or | 


does not receive sufficient light to be kept 
free of moths, it may be sprayed with one 
of the new liquids that are harmless to its 
appearance, and make it moth-proof and 
absolutely safe from attack. 

With the modernist movement toward 
the simple. geometric motives in design, 
floor coverings are appearing in patterns 
that will be of interest. The colors used 
are harmonious tans, browns and heather 
mixtures, or two shades of tan, so that 
there is no sharp color 
contrast in spite of the 
strong pattern. 

Rugs for special rooms 
deserve individual con- 
sideration, for they are 
interesting and lovely in 
color and design. Copies 
of the old hand-made 
hook rugs are especially 
suitable for bed rooms, 
particularly if these are 
furnished in mahogany 
of antique design. These 
rugs may be made at 
home if desired, for the 
canvas patterns may be 
purchased with wools to 
complete the design, and 
the method is extremely 
simple, requiring only 
industry and _ patience 
which pays for itself in beauty and long 
wear. 

Rag rugs for the bathroom come in one 
color, or two shades of the same color, or 
they may be found in the old-fashioned 
hit or miss design combining all colors. 
These wash perfectly and are excellent in 
the darker shades for use in the kitchen 
also. For the enclosed porch or outdoor 
sitting room the straw rugs are most ap- 
propriate. These come in bold designs of 
squares in black and white against which 
the strong colors used in porch decoration 
are especially interesting. 


| ee. the consideration of rugs, certainly 
it is necessary not to overlook those 
made from linoleum, or similar materials, 
now so well established for so many uses in 
the heart of the housewife. For summer 
cottages where the minimum amount of 
work for the maximum amount of ease and 
pleasure is the rule, these are unsurpassed 
for any floor where a rug is desirable. 
They are always useful in the kitchen, the 
bathroom, or hallways and _ passages 
where the floors receive much wear. In 
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Let Sani-Flush do the 
disagreeable work of 
cleaning the toilet for 


you. 

Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-F lush into the toi- 
let bowl, following di- 
rections on the can. 
Then gg Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush will remove all stains 
and marks and incrustations. It 
will get into the trap—where 
no brush could reach—and clean 
that. Foul odors will disappear. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. It is a handy 
thing to keep around all the time. 
Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 


Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


THe Hycrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 














The Musical Sensation 


| ACCORDEON: 
Played by Music Rolls 


Without any Knowledge of Music or Notes you play in a few 
minutes, perfect like an Artist, latest hits, songs and dances. 
No study or practice. Nobody can see the arrangement. Three 
models. $40.00, $55.00, $70.00. Every instrument guaranteed. 
Interesting circular No. 5 and Rdil List mailed free. 


TREASURE SALES COMPANY, 1690 Boston Road, New York 












The man who knows Oil uses 


VIF. Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us. 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half a century Giaqaus 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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simple homes of the bungalow type the 
linoleum rug is excellent in the dining 
room or the breakfast nook. 


The patterns | 


1928] 





are restrained and attractive, the colors | 


good, and the ease with which they may 
be kept clean is too well known to bear 
more than mention. 

In buying linoleum, of course that type 


wears longest where the pattern is im- | 


plicit in the material, rather than the kind 


which carries a printed design on its sur- | 


face, as this will in time wear away while 


the other lasts as long as the material | 


itself. 





Why I Live in 
California 


(Continued from page 21) 


Minn., as a gift for our U. S. A. Disabled 
Veterans of World’s War. He with two 
other trustees shall attend to all the busi- 
ness matters. I loved the place more than 
anything I called my own and I gave it to 
my beloved American heroes, paying in a 
small way for all that our great country 
gave me!) 

“T was happy, I can tell you! It was like 
my return to the Metropolitan after many 
years’ absence, when they called me ‘the 


beloved debutante’; now they call me ‘the | 


perfect grandmother.’ Why not? 
children—my art—my work. 
room and time for all. 
old fighter I could never really stop work. 
Later I shall teach. Yes, really. Although 
I always said I never would. But every- 
where people say that a woman who can 
sing successfully for fifty-one years must 
have the right method—so I feel I should 
pass it on to others. I hope to serve as a 
teacher by aiding poor girls who have 
promising voices. I mean to find them and 
develop them in my California home. 
There are vibrations here that are con- 
ducive to the bringing out of latent talent 
and I mean to encourage them. The per- 
son who is always saying ‘don’t’ is the 
frost that kills the tender blossom of as- 
piration. There is within us a capacity of 
development—hidden qualities that are 
brought out only in actual work—and we 
who are artists work best in an inspiring 
atmosphere. 

“T do not wish to disparage the East, 
but those people there need what the 
West has to give them. Understand, I 
love every bit of this land—this America. 
I love the people, the rich, the poor, the 
grocer on the corner—they are my friends 
and they are my people. This country has 
given me success, it has given me every- 
thing, but I cannot help it if my heart goes 
out to my blessed California. My home 
state it is—surely I can be forgiven for 
that. It is ‘roomy’; there is so little crowd- 
ing and poverty; there are no striving and 
combating masses forging through the 
lifeless air of man-made granite canyons, 
always living in the shadow. 

“From the forty-eight states, governors 
have sent me letters inviting me to make 
my home there—but here I shall come to 
stay when my farewell tour is ended. 

“California—home!” 


My | 
Plenty of | 
And I am such an | 









USINESS girlsthat 

stay young use 
modern methods be- 
cause they are easy 
methods. Webster’s 
Little Handbook tells 
just which kind, 
weight and finish of 
carbon paper to use 
in simplifying your 
work. Write for your 
free copy now. 





F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
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Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rock-a-Bye 
Combination 
Stand and Swing 
White enamel stand; swing 
of white washable duck. 
Can be placed anywhere 
in house, on porch or on 
lawn. Safe. At dealers or 

by express. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Perfect Cake 


CAKE is not so much a neces- 
sity as a delicious tempting lux- 
ury, and for that reason should 
be as nearly perfect as it can be 

made. To do this is not so difficult as 
might seem, for this perfection depends on 
a few important points that with due care 
bring the desired result. 

There are two types of cake, those that 
contain shortening of any kind called 
butter cakes, and those that do not con- 
tain shortening, called sponge cakes. 
Within these two classes there is an al- 
most endless variety of cakes, depending 
upon the ingredients and frostings for 
their difference. With the two basic 
recipes for each kind, the variations are a 
matter of one’s own choosing. 

First of all, light fluffy cake that is 
tender and delicate and has a delicious 
flavor demands ingredients of the best 
quality, and strictly fresh. Then, these in- 
gredients must be measured carefully and 
accurately, in utensils of standardized 
size. Unless this is done, no amount of 
care in mixing or baking will produce a 
good cake. Cake flour should be used in 
place of bread flour, for this is much finer 
and has a more delicate and pliable gluten, 
which allows for the delicate expansion 
necessary for tender cake of perfect qual- 
ity. This should be sifted once before 
measuring. In measuring, lift the flour 
gently with a large spoon into the cup, and 
level it off with a spatula or the straight 
edge of a case knife. If too little flour is 
used, the cake will fall, if too much it will 
crack, and lose much of its glossy appear- 
ance. Sugar should be sifted to be sure 
that there are no lumps and that it is 
sufficiently fine. Shortening should be 
pressed down into the cup to obtain an 
accurate measurement. To measure bak- 
ing powder or cream of tartar, fill a spoon 
full and level it off on top. Sift three or 
four times with the flour to obtain an even 
distribution of the leavening. 








If the shortening is unusually hard it 
may be more easily creamed if the bowl is 
heated slightly. The shortening should 
not be melted as this coarsens the texture 
of the cake. When using a vegetable 
shortening, about double the usual amount 
of salt should be added, as the shortening 
does not contain it. Butter is salted, and 
makes cake of the most delicate flavor. 
Shortening should be of medium hardness 
to produce a delicate texture in cake. If 

cake is to be served fresh it may be made 
with a small amount of shortening, but it 
will be dry after the first day. 

Egg whites assist in making the cake 
light and loose textured, because a large 
amount of air can be beaten into them, 
but they must be at least three days old in 
order to beat successfully. Cold storage 
eggs, or those preserved in brine or water- 
glass will not hold the air as well as fresh 
eggs, so it is almost necessary to use the 
fresh eggs for the more delicate cakes that 
depend for their lightness upon the egg 
whites. Do not beat the egg whites until 
you are ready to use them, or the air that 
has been beaten into them will be lost. To 
be beaten successfully they should be cold. 
Beat the whites with a wire whisk until 
they will keep their shape and hold up 
well, but not until they are dry. This pre- 
vents the cake from being as light and 
fluffy as it should be. The yolks should be 
beaten with a rotary beater until thick 
and lemon colored. If under-beaten they 
may leave a streak at the bottom of the 
cake. 


| using sour milk or creamas the liquid, 
it is wise to use the quickly soured, 
as there is a bitter flavor to that which has 
soured slowly. Sour milk is especially 
good for spice cakes or black chocolate 
cakes. Soda is used with sour milk or 
cream and with molasses as a leavening 
agent. One-half teaspoon of soda is the 
standard proportion to one cup of mo- 





lasses, sour cream or sour milk, but when 
the milk or cream is very sour, or the mo- 
lasses very dark more soda may be added 
or baking powder used in addition. To 
measure one cup of liquid be sure that the 
cup is level on the table, and fill it to the 
brim. 


ee cream the shortening for a butter 
cake it should be mashed and beaten 
until it is about the texture of rich thick 
cream. To this the sugar should be added 
gradually, andthe two ingredients creamed 
together until the whole is light and fluffy. 
Add a small amount of the dry ingredients 
to this before adding the milk, as the milk 
tends to curdle it unless bound by the 
flour. Beat until smooth after each addi- 
tion of flour and liquid, to make cake of 
even grained texture. 

Baking is one of the most important 
parts of cake making, and this is, of 
course, largely a matter of oven tempera- 
ture, which should be adapted to the type 
of cake. In baking a butter cake, the heat 
should be turned on in advance and the 
desired temperature maintained before 
the cake is put in the oven. Angel food 
cakes, however, are placed in a cold oven 
and the heat increased to the desired tem- 
perature of 325 degrees F. Place the oven 
thermometer to one side and slightly in 
front of the cake that is being baked. The 
temperature of the oven will not be even 
if the door is constantly being opened and 
closed. Divide the baking period into four 
quarters and open the oven door once at 
the end of each quarter, to determine 
whether the baking 1s proceeding properly. 

Ist quarter: Cake begins to rise. 

2nd quarter: Surface begins to brown. 

3rd quarter: Cake finishes rising and 
continues browning. 

4th quarter: Baking completed. Cake 
shrinks from sides of pan. 

When the cake is done it will have risen 
to its full proportion and will have a 
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Pretty soon you'll 
be saying it, too 


We always begin by very artfully suggesting that you 
make your favorite cake with Snowdrift. Because we know 
that soon you'll be saying that any cake made with Snow- 
drift is your favorite... 
If Snowdrift weren’t so creamy you might at first 
sight be persuaded that it was like other shortenings. 
But it’s because Snowdrift comes to you already 


cr-amed—packed in an airtight can—soft, spoonable, 


for making 
\. 400d cake 


‘ 


SISSIES 


Ss 


MARBLE CAKE 


6 Tablespoons Snowdrift + Yo Teaspoon Mace 
1 Teaspoon Desired Extract + 242 Teaspoons Baking Powder 
Y2 Teaspoon Cinnamon * Y2 Cup Milk + V2 Teaspoon Cloves 
3% Cup Sugar * 3 Eggs * Ye Teaspoon Salt + 15% Cups Flour 


Stir the Snowdrift and gradually work in the sugar, the eggs well 
beaten, and the extract. Sift together dry ingredients, add them 
alternately with the milk to the first mixture and beat well. Take out 
one-half of the mixture and add spices to it. Then put the plain and 
the spiced batter into the cake pan in alternating tablespoonfuls and 
bake in moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 
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ready-to-blend—that it’s so engagingly easy to work with. 

Indeed, it looks more like whipped cream than anything else. 
It has almost the texture of whipped cream when you spoon it out 
to measure it. And just a very few stirs will mix it quite properly 
with your sugar or flour .. . Snowdrift stays creamy even when you 
keep it in the refrigerator. 

(We really know of no shortening that’s easier to work with 
unless it’s Wesson Oil which you just pour to measure and pour 
to mix.) 

Snowdrift does sound convenient, doesn’t it?... But its con- 
venience is only a part. For it makes food taste much more delicious. 
Cake. Cookies. Biscuits. Muffins. Pie crust. And to fried things it 


gives a new surprising delicacy and goodness. 


You see Snowdrift is not only fresh and inviting to look at— it’s 





unusually pure, delicate and wholesome. 

Dip up a little on the tip of your spoon—taste it—you'll /ike 
the taste... and be glad that something that looks so good and is 
so good is going into the food you eat.* 

Try it (as we said) with your favorite cake. See if Snowdrift 
doesn’t give it a lightness, a delicacy, a fine texture that you’ve 
never had before. See why good-to-eat shortening makes good-to- 
eat cake. 

Write for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate also if you 
will send us the name and address of your grocer. Address the Wesson 


Oil-Snowdrift People, 208 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 


* Always add a pinch of salt when using Snowdrift — for Snowdrift like butter 
fresh from the churn, comes to you unsalted. 
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The tall can, diluted, 
makes an overflowing 
quart of pure, rich milk 


© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 


ae 
Carnation T: 


ee c% ie 


vins—Robert and Delbert, sons of Mr. and 


curling with excitement, big eyes 
wide with interest, chubby arms tense with 
eagerness. Can’t you see? Feeding time... 
doubly eventful when there are two—and still 
more momentous when the bottle brims with 
Carnation Milk! 


Lucky babies they are. For theirs is a pure, 
safe milk supply. Naturally, only your own 
doctor can say whether or not Carnation is 
the right food for your baby. 


But of these things you may be certain: 
Carnation Milk is constant in quality and 
richness, avoiding upsets. It is bacteria-free, 
requiring no sterilization; keeps perfectly in 
its sealed can, without ice; is obtainable any- 
where; inexpensive. 


Mrs. D. P. Gambil 
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River Forest, Illinois 


Moreover, it is more easily digestible than 
boiled or pasteurized milk, owing to the fine, 
soft curd which it forms as a result of sterili- 
zation and butterfat homogenization. It is par- 
ticularly desirable for babies with whom the 
protein of pasteurized or boiled milk disagrees. 


Carnation is not sweetened milk. It is simply 
whole milk with nothing added and nothing 
removed except about half the water. Won. 
derful for cooking, too. 


Write for the Carnation baby feeding 
chart and the Mary Blake cook book 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
16 California Street, San Francisco, California 
737 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
474 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
361 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 
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delicate brown crust. The slight singing 
sound will have ceased, and the surface of 
the cake, when pressed with the finger, 
will spring back, leaving no imprint. A 
wire cake tester inserted into the center of 
the cake will come away clean and dry. 

Pans in all cases should fit the recipe so 
that the cake will rise to the top of the pan 
and brown well. The batter should fill it 
two-thirds full. Cut a square of paper 
to fit the bottom of the pan and grease 
both pan and paper with an unsalted 
fat. After cake batter is in pan, cut 
through center at right angles, to break 
any large air bubbles and spread batter 
uniformly in the pan. Butter cake mix- 
tures may be baked in round, square 
or oblong pans, tube pans or muffin tins. 
Cup cakes may be baked in small muffin 
tins, and upside down cakes are baked in 
iron frying pans. Sponge cake mixtures 
are baked in tube pans, or in large shallow 
pans in a moderate oven about twenty- 
' five minutes. Any cake that contains a 
large amount of egg yolks must be baked 
immediately, but other butter cake mix- 
tures may stand in the refrigerator a 
short time before baking if desired. 


ogee the pans as near the center of 
the oven as possible. If the upper 
and lower grates are used, do not put the 
two cakes or layers directly one over the 
other. Invert butter cakes on a cake rack 
after removal from the oven and allow to 
remain in the pan about five minutes. If 
necessary loosen from sides of pan with 
spatula. Turn out cake on rack and re- 
move paper from bottom, turn back and 
finish cooking right side up. Sponge cakes 
should be inverted when removed from 
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the oven, and allowed to hang in the pan 

for an hour, or until cold. The pan is 

never greased for angel cake mixture. 
Standard Butter Cake Recipe 

2 cups sifted cake 2 egg yolks, well 


flour beaten 
3 teaspoons baking 34 cupmilk | 
powder 1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 egg whites, stiffly 


14 cup butter or 
beaten 


other shortening 
1 cup sugar 

Sift flour once, add baking powder, and 
sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add 
egg yolks, then sifted flour, alternately 
with milk, a small amount at a time. 
Beat after each addition until smooth. 
Add vanilla, fold in egg whites. Bake in 
two greased g-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F., for 25 to 30 minutes, 
or in greased loaf pan in moderate oven, 
350 degrees F., 50 to 60 minutes. Double 
the recipe for three 10-inch layers. 

Standard Sponge Cake Recipe 

1 cup sifted cake 1% lemon, grated 

flour rind and juice 
V4 teaspoon salt 5 egg whites 
5 egg yolks 1 cup sifted sugar 

Sift flour once, measure, add salt and 
sift together four times. Beat egg yolks 
until thick and lemon-colored, add lemon 
juice and rind and beat until very light. 
Beat egg whites with flat wire whisk until 
stiff enough to hold up in peaks, but not 
dry. Fold in sugar, a small amount at a 
time, then egg yolks, and finally sifted 
flour. Pour batter into ungreased tube 
pan and bake in slow oven, 325 degreees F., 
60 minutes or more. Remove from oven 
and invert pan for one hour or until cold. 





ator business fitted him for further useful- 
ness in the steamship business, to which 
he returned in 1917. I regret to have to 
say that he handicapped the American 
merchant marine by representing a couple 
of foreign lines. It will take our commer- 
cial fleet a long time to recover from the 
injury resulting from the business Titus 
diverted from it at Portland. It should be 
said for him that in 1921 he came back to 
San Francisco and limited his endeavors 
to the interests of a single American line. 
That job held him for five years. Prob- 
ably they were successful moss gathering 
years, for in September, 1926, he was in a 
financial position to accept a post in the 
Department of Commerce, the post which 
he still fills. During these money grabbing 
years the subject of this truthful biog- 
raphy managed to keep himself mentally 
fit. He lectured on shipping at the Uni- 
versity of California, vice-presided over 
the Foreign Trade Club of California, was 
a director of the Pacific Traffic Associa- 
tion and of the Purchasing Agents Associ- 
ation, chairman of the San Francisco 
Alameda Bridge Commission (represent- 
ing 161—count *em—chambers of com- 
merce, improvement associations, civic 
clubs, etc.—not forgetting the etc.) and 
was several other varieties of a chairman. 

Since becoming U. S. transportation 
chief Titus has had a great flowering of 
literary talent. As this goes into the type- 
writer I have found 41 magazine articles 








The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


that are attributed to him. I use the word 
attributed advisedly, living in Washing- 
ton. This is the way it is here: The Presi- 
dent asks the cabinet secretaries to write 
his official papers; they pass the buck to 
the assistant secretaries; they, in turn, call 
in their bureau Chiefs, and these summon 
their division chiefs; at last the operating 
terminus is reached in some obscure 
economist or press agent. Some strange 
presidential compositions result, as in one 
of President Coolidge’s messages to Con- 
gress last year, where you could see the 
shears and paste brush. Mind you, I’m 


1928] 





talking about presidents now, not trans- | 


portation chiefs. 
literary thrillers are: “American Maritime 
Supremacy,” “Cargo Stowage,” ‘The 
Economic Aspects of the Motor Vehicle,” 


“The Detroit Safety Meeting,” “Address | 


at the League of Nations Transportation 


Some of our T. C.’s | 


Conference, 1927,” “The Merchant Ma- | 


rine Problem and its Bearing on Texas | 


Trade,” “The Ocean Bill of Lading,” 


“Protection of Cargo,” and other papers | 


on favorite Hooverian literary topics. 
When you consider that Hoover is sur- 
rounded by California literati it may well 
be said that his election will not only im- 
peril the non-California mandarins but 
will bear a distinct threat to the welfare of 
non-California authors. But there are a 
lot of people in the East who stoically 
maintain that the main event will be 
worth its by-products. 











Poor, RED 
HANDS/ 


Too much dish washing 


in hard water 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


















RICKEN AnD LAUMO 
we aTeHEN AD 


ER hands were in the water 

three times a day. That 
scum which always forms when 
you put soap in hard water kept 
those hands, once white and 
smooth, all red and rough. 

Melo softens hard water and 
makes it a wonderful cleaner, 
with or without soap. It dis- 
courages that scum from forming. 
That scum is the result of soap 
combining with the hardness in 
hard water. A_ teaspoonful of 
Melo in the dishpan and no 
red hands. 

Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bathtub discourage the sticky 
ring from forming. Two or more 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
save 4% to 4 the amount of soap 
and make the soap much more 
effective. Melo costs very little, 
10 cents a can. Buy three cans. 

Keep a can of Melo in the 
kitchen, another in the laundry 
and a third in the bathroom. Get 
it at your grocer’s. 

The water in the United States is gener- 
ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 


will make the water from your faucet 
delightfully soft and pleasant to use. 


wari Sopris WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
tate IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


10 cents 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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Paris knows! Paris says one’s 
color must heighten one’s 
natural coloring! And so Po- 
Go, the hand-made French 
rouge, is waiting for you, in 
your color, for just 50c. 


If you’re a wee bit daring, 
take bright, vivid Vif; if you’re 
a delicate, ashen blonde, 
Brique will add just the right 
glow to lend enchantment. 
If you’re dark, then choose 
Ronce, a rich raspberry 
that whispers, ““Montmarte.” 


£§ Go ROUGE 


Your druggist has Po-Go from Paris. 
He'll sell you your proper color in a 
typically French box, import duty 
and all, for just 50c. Or we'll send 
it by mail direct. GUY T. GIBSON, 
Inc., 565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


atm 29: 


e 
















Made and © 1928 


Packaged \ ‘ 
in France ae G.T.G., Ine, 












Dow't forget to Shampoo 
your hair to-night with 


Cuticura Soap 


You will be delighted with its fragrance and 
efficiency. Send for samples and direGions for using. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,’’? Dept. L, Malden, Mass. 

















Dr. C. H. Berry Co’s 
FRECKLE OINTMENT 


for real satisfaction, it does the work and your freckles 
disappear. 
USED OVER FORTY YEARS 
$1.25 and 65c. 
Kremola face cream whitens and makes your skin 
beautiful. One box will convince you. 
$1.25 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail prepaid. Our 
booklet ‘‘Hints on How to be Beautiful’ sent free. 


Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2973 Mich. Ave. Chicago 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 
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What’s Under Your Hat? 


ATS, nowadays, reveal so 
little of what lies beneath 
that they leave the imagi- 
nation free to picture soft 
bright locks lying close to 
shapely heads. A few gently curling wisps 
may stray out around the face to soften 
the features, or a half moon of hair may 
hug a pink cheek to suggest what may lie 
beyond the hat brim, but for the most 
part, the outline 








disheveled head covered with dull wisps of| 
stiff hair that can only be the result of a 
lack of intelligent caré. For nothing shows 
faithful care so much as the hair. It re- 
sponds gratefully to every stroke of the 
brush, to every drop of tonic vigorously 
applied, to every moment of earnest mas- 
sage. Hair that has been a lifeless brown, 
after a few weeks of systematic treatment 
will take on a color, a hint of gold, a sheen 

that is almost un- 





of the hat is un- 
relieved and its } 
shadow hides the _ | 
story that is only | 
told when custom 
or necessity re- 
quires that the hat 
be removed. 
Everybody 
knows, now, how 
absurd the hats of 
the last generation 
were, when, in- 
stead of coming 
down over the hair 
and protecting it 
from the dust and 
dirt, they were 
perched _ precari- 
ously on top of 
great coils of hair 
that may or may 
not have grown on 
the head that 
wore it. How 
these hats main- 
tained their posi- 








believable, and un- 
der proper care 
the stiff unyielding 
locks will gradu- 
ally become softer 
and more tract- 
able, fitting the 
head more closely 
and lying in the 
broad waves 
around the face 
that are kindly 
and becoming to 
any set of features. 


O begin with, 

the hair must 
be exquisitely 
clean. There are 
many ways of ac- 
complishing _ this 
result. You may 
be an advocate of 
the simple soap 
Aif# and water method, 
or you may prefer 
to keep your hair 
and scalp clean by 








tion through any 
kind of activity 1s 
something for this generation to wonder 
at, but this much seems at least to be 
true: they were hats by courtesy only, 
for they offered no protection to the 
head or the hair, and left very little to 
the imagination. If there were straying 
locks, or graying ones, they were exposed 
to the full light of day with no apologies 
or kindly efforts to suppress the ugly 
truth. Perhaps this is the underlying 
reason for the popularity of the small 
clinging untrimmed hat of today. Its 
close outlines suggest, but they do not 
reveal. They have a delightful, ‘““come- 
hither” quality that hints at beauty, but 
they keep their secret well, for they keep 
the hair well hidden from the careless or 
unappreciative eye. 

So much the more reason, then, for ful- 
filling the promise that the small hats 
make. If the softly waving narrow brim 
pulled close to the face promises clean, 
soft bright locks beneath it, it is little 
short of criminal to pull it off at a concert 
or a theatre or a movie and reveal a 


the frequent appli- 

cation of tonic and vigorous brushing. 
You may find that the latter method 
agrees with your hair and scalp while the 
former does not. For the moment this is 
really beside the question. What really 
matters is that the hair be clean, thor- 
oughly clean from the scalp out, and that 
it be kept so by careful regular treatment. 
For the average head, washing once in 
two weeks is usually about right. There 
are any number of excellent liquid sham- 
poos on the market which are simple to 
use and yield a generous free lather on the 
head. The hair should be wet first in clear 
water, then a small amount of the liquid 
shampoo should be applied. This will 
form a suds with rubbing. After a thor- 
ough application rinse once with clear 
water, and repeat the process with the 
shampoo. This prevents any sticky re- 
action which is the result of improper 
washing and not, as many suppose, the 
lack of thorough rinsing. Rinsing cannot 
be thorough unless the hair has been prop- 
erly washed. Rinse in clear water, as often 
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LOOK 
after your eyes and see 


how they improve 


Eyes, like teeth, need daily care 
if they are to be strong and attrac- 
tive. A few drops of Murine each 
night and morning will not only 
make your eyes clearer and bright- 
er, but will cause them to feel 
more vigorous. Try it! 


FY ES 
each for names of new customers 


$2 who wear an artificial eye. Send 
names of any you know and earn commis- 
sion. Nothing to buy or sell. 

Denver Optic Co., 341 Quincy, Denver, Colo. 











Instantly transforms lashes into a 
dark, rich luxuriant fringe of love- 
liness. Lends sparkling bril- 
liance and shadowy, invit- 
ing depth to the eyes. The 
easiest eyelash beautifier to 
apply... Perfectly harmless. 
s, Used by thousands. Try it. Sol- 
id or waterproof Liquid May- 
belline, Black or Brown, 75c 
at all toilet goods counters. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 











You 
Were 


To write for publication—and actually 
get into print—is the problem we help 
you to solve. 

Our students are successful because the 
Mawson Mertuop is really individual 
instruction by mail. 

Your particular difficulties are handled intensively 
by personal diagnosis and criticism. You are helped 
to get started on the line of work to which you are 
best adapted. More than one medium may be 
tried during the course: short stories, novels, 
essays, articles, plays, or verse. 

The teaching is honest — the training is thorough 
—the investment is sound. 

Advice and aid are given in placing manuscripts. 
Our Booklet “How Writers Are Made’’ is sent 
free upon request. 


MAWSON Eprroriat SCHOOL 


Derr. or AuruorsuiP, Drv. F-3 
131 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 
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as is necessary to remove every particle of 
soap, and until the water is clean and 
clear. Then dry with a rough dry towel. 
The juice of a lemon or a little vinegar 
added to the last rinsing water will soften 
and brighten the hair, and is effective in 
removing every tiny particle of soap if any 
remains. 

When the hair is partially dry, apply 
your favorite tonic with a fountain pen 
filler, so that it reaches the roots of the 
hair and the scalp, and is not spread in- 
effectively over the surface. After this 
massage it thoroughly and brush the hair 
dry, shaping it to the head with the hands, 
if it is short and you do not wear it waved. 
The tonic treatment followed once a week 
with regularity will do wonders for the 
hair. Apply the tonic thoroughly to ever 
portion of the scalp, then massage well, 
using the fingertips and moving the scalp 
to keep it loose and free. Then brush the 
hair vigorously, lifting it out from the 
head with every stroke of the brush. The 
brush itself should be fairly stiff with 
bristles that will reach in to the roots, and 
not merely smooth the surface of the hair. 

A word about cutting. There are many 
contradictory reports afloat but short hair 
seems to hold its own in spite of all 
threats to the contrary. The very short 


bob and the close shingle are modes of 


yesterday, and no longer seen on well kept 
heads. There is at the moment a tendency 
toward a more formal arrangement of 
short hair, and when becoming it is worn 
somewhat longer than formerly, but the 
short hair remains short on many wise 
heads, both old and young. More women 
are cutting hair, where in the past the 
operators were men. And this introduces 
an interesting variation, for women are 
never quite satisfied with the state of 
things-as-they-are. My own hair ts cut by 
a clever woman operator who suits it ex- 
actly to the shape of my head and to my 
style, even when this means leaving one 
side longer than the other and slanting the 
wave upward from the longer side. 


HE shaved neck and the rounded 

outline in the back are signs of the 
operator without imagination, for today 
there is a softness and a carelessness about 
the cutting and arrangement that is a 
sign of a gentler and more feminine ten- 
dency in style. Cutting and waving are 
wees necessary about once in two weeks 
unless the hair grows very slowly, and 
holds its wave unusually well 





What Rhymes with Love? 


(Continued from page 29) 


There are just some things a person 
doesn’t tell.” 

“You’ve told enough!” laughed Justus. 
‘Anyone that can sell the land and keep it 
too!” 

Esther turned her awe-struck eyes to- 
ward the redwoods, those giants who had 
for centuries stood immovable watching 
the vagaries of earth and sky and the little 
people in between. “Then the impossible 
is possible!” she murmured, as though 
realizing at last something that they had 
tried to tell her in their rising and falling 
chant from the moment that she was born. 
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first aid 











At all DRUGGISTS...$1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 



















WON’T MAR WALLS 
Moore Push-less 
Hangers 


(THE deren: WITH THE TWIST) 


For heawy pictures, mirrors and 









ecorations 


10. Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila- 
For light weight pictures, use 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


Send Your 
OLD RUGS 


Carpets & Clothing 


(We Pay Transportation from All _ 


In A WEEK you’ll have soft, 
= warm Reversible Rugs 


at 4/2 Price 


Crowning achievement of 
3 our54 years. We separate 
2 the good materials by 
our new patent Process, 
then bleach, spin, dye 
and weave new _rugs 
in Oriental, Two-Tone. 
Modernistic, Oval and 
Hooked designs. Any 
size. Million customers. 


FREE Beautiful 


Home Decorating 

















Seamless 
Reversible 
‘Send yourfree 






Just say,‘ 
book, and America'slowest rug 
ices.” No obligation. [We guarantee 







Dri 
to satisfy, or pay for your materials. 


Write to Olson Rug Co. Dept. B-53 


28 Laflin St. 
CHICAGO 


245 Fifth Ave. 200 Davis St. 
NEWYORK 7% SAN FRANCISCO 
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Ar RICA 


Has 


Unequalled | 
Charm 


Where else can you see the 
Greatest Waterfall in the 
world, the thrilling, peace- 
ful but barbaric war danc- 


es, colorful na- 
tive life, majestic 
mountains, 


_ beautiful flowers, 


primeval forests, 
the greatest dia- 
mond mines in 
the world, mile 
deep gold mines 
and withal enjoy 
such social di- 
versions? 


If you enjoy 
sport, there are 
stiff golf courses, 
antheap | courts 
for year, round 
tennis, trout 
fishing in the 
Golden Rivers, 
exciting sea an- 
gling, horse races, 
and surf bathing 
on unrivalled 
beaches. 


VISIT THE: 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Quaint Kaffir Kraals 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 


Before you plan 
your next trip be 
sure to write for 
Booklet T-H-7 and 
fully illustrated 
travel literature to 





renee 


C. Neee 

South African 

Government 
Bureau 


7 : 5 Miia, 


- 11 Broadway 
New York City 
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we shall try to solve your problems. 


INDIA. Travelers who make the Round 
the World tour should assuredly spend 
four weeks or longer in seeing India. 
Leaving your liner at Colombo and cross- 
ing by ferry to Tuticorin on the mainland, 
the route continues by rail via Madras to 
Calcutta—the principal commercial cen- 
ter for the Ganges and Brahmaputra 
regions. It is famous for its bazaars, mar- 
kets and show places. 

Train is taken northward to Darjeeling, 
in the Himalayas, from which city you 
will see Mt. Everest in all its unconquered 
glory. At Benares, the spot holy to the 
Hindu for over two thousand years, are 
the sacred bathing Ghats, fronting on the 
Ganges, where devout Hindus purify 
themselves in religious ritual. Lucknow, 
Cawnpore and Delhi, the modern capital, 
cities noted in India’s history, are visited 
in turn. 

Agra—you go to Agra to see the Taj 
Mahal. He who desires to catch the mes- 
sage of this unsurpassed structure of 
white marble, must realize that it is not a 
palace nor a temple but the tomb of a 
beautiful woman. This Cohort of the 
Shah Jehan by the beauty of her life, made 
herself his complete inspiration. Upon 
her death, he vowed that he would build 
for her a tomb, the like of which the world 
would never equal. For twenty years, 
upwards of nineteen thousand workmen 
labored incessantly to realize his dream. 
As you see the Taj Mahal in the changing 
light of day and glowing red of the 
sunset, you will want to comprehend and 
grasp its majesty alone. You carry away 
with you something from the Taj Mahal 
—something you can not explain. 

Jaipur with its camels, tame leopards, 
sacred monkeys and peacocks is the pho- 
tographer’s paradise. Here the thrill of 
an elephant ride en route to the old palace 
of Amber awaits you. The Dilwarra 
Temples on Mount Abu, afford an addi- 
tional attraction. 

Bombay, chief port of Western India 
and the second largest city, is visited on 
this circular tour. It is the most modern 
and progressive community of India. The 
native costume is here, perhaps, most 
colorful. The brighter the garb, the more 
fashionable is the wearer. And to further 
enhance the style, women bedeck them- 
selves with weighty quantities of silver 

jewelry. 








Strangest residents of Bombay are the 
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SUNSET’S TRAVEL SER VICE 


Going East? West? Around the world? Or ona short vacation trip? Write us and 
All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of general interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to SunsEt’s TRAVEL SERVICE, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Parsees—a religious people who have de- 
scended from the Zoroastrians of Persia. 

From Bombay you will return to Co- 
lombo thru the interior of southern India, 
by way of Madras and Madura. All too 
soon you arrive at Colombo and sail for 
the Suez Canal and Egypt. 


* * 
* 


SOUTH AFRICA. The thrills, resulting 
from a visit to the all-the-year-round 
travel land, bathed in perpetual sunshine, 
in which a high degree of civilized comfort 
has been developed and paralleling the 
colorful century-old native life, are not 
equalled anywhere else in the world. The 
barbaric Bantu war dances that take 
place on the 80-mile gold reef along the 
“Ridge of Sparkling Waters” contrast 
strangely with the night clubs and theatri- 
cal plays available for a visitor’s enjoy- 
ment in Johannesburg. Modern Univer- 
sities, City Halls, and hotels stand out 
curiously in contrast with the primitive 
thatched roofs in the Kraals of native 
tribes whose customs have not changed 
for centuries, whose women folk still carry 
their babies on their backs and till the 
ground whilst the men folk hunt and tend 
cattle. 

The romance of diamonds and gold still 
thrills, and many an American woman to- 
day is proud to announce that the stones 
that she now wears on her fingers have 
been picked up by herself from the alluvial 
diamond diggings in South Africa. 

The charm of motoring in the fair 
Peninsula of the Cape or in the Valley of a 
Thousand Hills near Durban, or over the 
mighty Outeniqua Mountains into ostrich 
feather land or through the largest game 
preserve in the world of 12,000,000 acres, 
the Kruger National Big Game Preserve, 
makes one realize what a vast wealth of 
sights and scenes and sounds has been 
opened up to the tourist from overseas. 

Railroad travel is comfortable, over 
13,000 miles of track already being built. 
Although along narrow gauge, the journey 
from Capetown to Johannesburg, nearly 
1000 miles and crossing three mountain 
ranges, is done in 28% hours. The dining 
cars seating 46 at a sitting provide three 
excellent meals, as much as you can eat, 
for $2.00 a day. The sleeping accommoda- 
tion is on the European plan, a charge of 
75¢ per night being only made for bedding. 
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{ TRAVEL 1} 


COMBINED AIR AND WATER 
TRAVEL. Keeping step with the march 
of progress, arrangements are now in 
effect between the Los Angeles Steamship 








| Company and the Western Air Express, 


Inc., providing for travel between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, one way by 
water and the other by air. 

A round-trip fare of $65 is effective for 


' this combination of air and water travel, 
_ and provides for de luxe accommodations 


on the super express liners Yale and Har- 
vard, one way by water and transportation 
the other way in one of the twelve-passen- 
ger, tri-motored Fokker planes of the 
Western Air Express, including lunch en 
route and automobile transportation to 
and from the air terminals. 

Aeroplane transportation practically 
eliminates the obstacles of time and dis- 
tance for business men. The plane jour- 
ney between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco is made in three hours. Through che 
combination of Yale or Harvard one way 
and aeroplane the other way the most per- 
fect of sightseeing facilities are enjoyed 
and the greatest luxury provided with 
both types of travel. A most gratifying 
response was made by the traveling public 
to the offer of this combination of air and 
water travel, and its steady growth ap- 


pears assured. 
* * 


* 
NEW WEST-EAST LINK. The Mad- 
dux Air Lines, Inc., are announcing a new 
air-rail link for San Francisco. The new 
service will connect San Francisco with 
El Paso, from where a combination air 
and rail trip East will be made. Early in 
1929 direct San Francisco-New York ser- 
vice will be inaugurated. For that purpose 
a group of twenty-eight passenger planes, 
capable of making 150 miles an hour, have 
been ordered. ‘The Maddux Lines will 
tie-up with some railroad so that passen- 
gers will have the choice of riding on a 
train at night and flying by day, or mak- 
ing a night and day aerial passage. 

rs * 


* 

GLOSSARY OF NAMES. | Beginning 
with this issue SuNseT will publish the 
meaning of the names of places in the 
western states. The California names are 
Spanish unless otherwise stated. The list 
has been compiled and copyrighted by 
Pacific Highway Association. 


CALIFORNIA 


ACAMPO (ah-CAHM-poh)—Common pasture. 
ADOBE (ah-DOH-bay)—Sun-dried mud brick. 
AGUA CALIENTE (AH-gwah cahl-YAYN-tay)— 
Hot water. 
AGUANA (ah-GWAH-nah)—Wood used in canoe- 
making in South America. 
ALAMEDA (ah-lah-MAY-dah)—An avenue shaded 
by (poplar) trees. 
ALAMITOS (ah-lah-MEE-toce)—Little poplar trees. 
ALAMO (AH-lah-moh)—Poplar tree. 
(Usually 


ALCATRAZ (ahl-cah-TRAHS)—Pelican. 
pronounced AL-ca-traz.) 
—_— (ahl-AH M-brah)—The Alhambra, in 
pain. 
ALMA (AHL-mah)—Soul. 
ALTURAS (ahl-TOO-rahs)—The heavens, or heights. 
ALVARADO (ahl-vah-RAH-doh)—Name of Spanish 


governor. 
ALVISO (ahl-VEE-soh)—Name of Spanish pioneer. 
AMADOR (ah-mah-DOHR)—Lover; name of a 
Spanish soldier. (Usually pronounced AM-a-dor.) 
AMERICAN RIVER—So named because of a party 
of American trappers camping there about 1825. 
ANAHEIM (AH-nah-hime)—German: Anna’s home. 
Se for Elias Anderson, pioneer 
settler. 
ANGEL ISLAND — Originally, La Isla de Los 
Angeles, ‘‘The Island of the Angels.” 
APTOS (AHP-toce)—Handy peuple. Also said to be 
Indian for tl:e meeting of twostreams. 
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Stopover Where You Like 


On This Cruise Round the World 


Here is the only service which en- 
ables you to go Round the World 
under a single management, with all 
the freedom of leisurely travel afford- 
ed by your own private cruise. 


You plan your own itinerary. Atall 
22 ports you have ample time for 
shopping, sightseeing and enjoying 
the strange customs. 

Other ports lead into countries that 
you want to travel in extensively. 
You stay over there as long as you 
like. Then continue ona similar ship 
in accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. 

Go Round the World on one ship 
in 110 days. Ortake the full twoyears 
that your ticket permits. 

From Los Angeles, San Francisco 
(fortnightly from Seattle) Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and 


Hong Kong, there is a liner sailing 
every week. From Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles there is a sailing every fort- 
night. 

Fares including your transportation 
Round the World, meals and accom- 
modations aboard ship are as low as 
$1000 and $1250. 

Sail aboard a magnificent President 
Liner. Luxurious outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Broad decks, en- 
closed in glass. Beautifully appointed 
publicrooms. Cuisine par excellence. 

Fortnightly sailings from Seattle for 
the Orient and RoundtheWorld. 

Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

Similar service from the Orient for 
Seattle, San Franciscoand Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
















American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASHINGTON 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Mt. Lowe Tavern 
and Cottages 


OR a vacation that has no 

equal in the west, go to 
Mt. Lowe, reached in 2 hours 
from Los Angeles over a fa- 
mous mountain trolley line. 
Excellent cuisine. Comfortable 
beds. A genuine hospitality that 
you'll appreciate. 
Plenty to do. Hiking; tennis ona 
mountain top; pony trips on moun- 
tain trails; dancing. You'll be busy 
every minute. 


Mt. Lowe is famous also for the 
view you can see from its summit. 
56 cities can be identified in the val- 
ley below. All Southern California 
is visible. 


Low Cost 


The cost is iooptprisingly low. Write 
Dept. L-24 t giving com- 
plete information. 


Mt. Lowe 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
O. A. SMITH, Passenger Traffic Manager 























HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
“One of the World’s Great Hotels” 
Facing Union Square 
Location — Structure —Equipment — Service 
Management, James H. McCase 




















a eee 
SOUTH AMERICA 
$250* 


Days of delightful rest while 
cruising in the wake of Ma- 
gellan or South America 
aboard 12,000 ton McCormick 
Vessels! Days of explorations 
in Buenos Aires, the South’s 
ay Paree . .. the smart 
aches of Montevideo . . 
ao Paulo . Santos, the 
world’s coffee. mart! Days of 
Spring, now, in the Southern 
emisphere, a colorful time 


to visit neighboring America! 
Low round trip fares, 
returning via Panama Canal. 
Write or call for descriptive 
literature. 


McCORMICK 


Steamship Co. 
215 Market St., San 
McCormick Terminal, Portland 
Lane Mortgage Bldg., Los Angeles 
1321 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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New York’s Newest Hotel 


The PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th Street 
At B’way—New York 







Adjacent to Every Activity 

600 Bright Sunlit Rooms. 

Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 








Single Room and Bath, $3.00 
Double Roem and Bath $4.50 
Exceptional Restaurant and 

Luncheonette 


Wire at our expense for 
Reservations 








F. D. Sofield, Mng. Dir. 





SANTA MARIA INN 


on the Coast Highway 


Half way between San Francisco and Los Angeles | 




















A Famous Doorway 


in Hollywood that means home to travelers 


The doorway of this hotel means home—persondl 
comfort —service— pleasant surroundings. 
means that you are conveniently located in Holly- 
wood—film capitol of thé world—amusement center 
of Southern California. 


Good Food a Feature 


A French chef has made the dining room famous. 
Club breakfasts, luncheons or dinners at popular 


prices. Also a la carte service. 


Write for reservations or free booklet entitled, 
“*Hollywood,’ ! 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 


—where the doorway means home to travelers 


Vine St., at Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


It also 


*—today! 
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ARBUCKLE—Named for founder of the town. 
be el \ aprmaienas (ah-ROY-oh GRAHN-day)~ 


eek. 
ARROYO SECO (ah-ROY-oh SAY-coh)—Dry creek, 
waters. Literally, where water obstructs travel. 


(Usually 
AVILA (A 


ronounced AV-a-lon.) 
-vee-lah)—Name of a Spanish family. 


mean 


Pacific O 

BELLA VISTA (BAY-ah 
view. (Usually parmonneet BELL-ah VISS-tah.) 

BENICIA (bay-NEE-syah)—Named for the wife of 
General Vallejo. 

BERKELEY (BURK-lee)—Named for George Ber- 
keley, Bishop of Cloyne, who projected the first 
American University. 

BLANCO (BLAHN-coh)—White. 

BODEGA (boh-DAY-gah)—Wine cellar. Bay named 
after Bodega y Cuadra, a Spanish explorer of 1792. 

BOLINAS (boh-LEE-nahs)—Bow-lines of a ship, 
Probably a corruption of ‘Baulinas,” an Indian 
name for a village. 

BONITA (boh-NEE-tah)—Good little girl. An 
adjective a Ras toa TY aatng irl. 

BUENA VIB A (BWAY-nah VEES-tah)—Good 
view. (Usually aad VISS-tah.) 

BURLINGAME. R-ling-game)—Named for An- 
son Burlingame, Minister to China in 1860, 

CABEZON (cah-bay-SOHN)—Big Head. 

nee ll (cah-WAYNG-gah)—Name of an 

ndian v 
CALABASAS. (cab-lah- BAH-sash)—Gourds; pump- 


kin 

CALAVERAS (cah-lah-VAY-rahs)—Skulls. 

CALEXICO (cal- leah -coh)—Compound of Cali- 
fornia and Mexi 

CALIENTE (eabl-YAYN-tay)—Hot. 

pe ne La a -LEE- fah)—Caliph;an abbrevation for 
“Califor 

CALIF ORNIA (cah-lee-FOHR-nyah) — A story 
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printed in 1621 by Montalvo gave “California” as 
the name of anisland peopled by Amazons and rich 
in gold. The name was first applied by Spanish 
explorers to the California Peninsula, and later ex- 
tended up the coast. Fanciful origins, like “Célida 
Fornalla” (hot furnace), are all imaginative. Sir 
Francis Drake called this region ‘‘New Albion.” 
CALISTOGA—A combination of California and 
Saratoga; named by Sam Brannan, a prominent 
pioneer before the discovery of gold i in 1848. 
CALNEVA and CALVADA—Compounds of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 
CALOR (cal-OR)—Compound of California and Ore- 
gon. Thesame word means heat in Spanish. 
C ALZONA— Compound of California and Arizona. 
C! getter (cah-mah-REE-yoh)—Name of an old 
settler. 
AMINO (cah-MEE-noh)—Main road, highway. 
G ‘AMP _ (CAHM-poh SAY-coh)—Dry camp 
or fie 
CAMULOS (CAH-moo-loce)—Indian: my fruit. Ca- 
mulos Ranch was the birthplace of Ramona. 


CANTARA , geal rah) — Large, narrow- 
mouthed pitcher 

CAPITAN cah-pee-TAHN)—Captain. 

peared (cah-pee-TOH-lah)—Capitol. Spanish, 


capit 
CA HME BY-THE- SEA (cahr-MAYL) — Named 
woes Carmel Mission near-by, founded by Father 
nipero Serra in 1771, where he now lies buried. 
CARPINTERIA (cahr-peen-tay-REE-ah) — Car- 
penter shop. Originally established there to pre- 
are timber for construction of the Santa Barbara 
a (Usually pronounced ‘‘Car-pen-TEER- 


) 
CAROUINEZ (cahr-KEE-nez)—Said to be named 
— Karkin, an Indian village; alsofrom the Greek 
ord, karkinos, cra 
CASA ‘BLANCA (CAH-sah BLAHN-cah)—White 


CARA GRANDE (CAH-sah GRAHN-day)—Large 


a. 
CA TAIC (cass-T A YK)—Indian: my eyes. 
CASTROVILLE ella aman for Genera! 
Castro (CAHS-troh). 
CATALINA (cah- ‘tah LEE-nah)—Catherine. 
pte (cah-YOU-cohs)—Small fishing boats. 
CAZADERO peeee es re) —Santing place. 
CHico (CHEE-coh)—Small. 
CHINO (CHEE-noh)—Chines 
= hae Aitil) theme of an Indian 


CHOWCHILLA (chow-CHIL-la)—Name of an In- 
dian tribe. Also spelled Chauchila. 

CHUALAR (choo-ah-LAHR)—Place of the chula 
a or pigweed. 

CHULA VISTA (CHOO-lah vie any a ienaing 

view. (Usually pronounced VISS-ta 

COACHELLA (co-ah-CHEL-l eaten word. 

COALINGA (co-ah-LING-ga)—Indian word. 

COLMA (COHL-msh)—Heaping full. Name of an 
Indian tribe. 

COLUSA awa enh) —Laesaption of Korusi, name 
of an Indian tribe. 

CONEJO pasa NAY-hoh)—Rabbit. 

rae oe = (COHN-trah COHS-tah)—Oppo- 
ite t 

CORDELIA ( (cor-DEEL-yah)— 
road company. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


—So named by the rail- 


ARHOYO HONDO (ah-ROY-oh OHN-doh)—Deep | 


ATASCADERO (ah-tahs-cah-DAY-roh))—A place of | 
AVALON (ah-vah-LOHN)—Temblor; earth tremor,} 


AZUSA. —— originally Asuksa, E 
BA LBOA Goabl-BOH- ah)—Spanish discoverer of the}. 
VEES-tah)—Beautiful) 
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~ Dhe Comfortable NS 
Great Northern 
Hot 





RAVELERS select the 

Great Northern for its won- 
derful location in Chicago’s 
“Joop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, 
homelike environment, atten- 
tive service, excellent food and 


moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


ah 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms 
$2.50 a day and up 


Sample Rooms 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
$7.00 and $8.00 


ah 


WALTER CRAIGHEAD 
Manager 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
New Garage One-Half Block 
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FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 
The Hotel Van Nuys has 
maintained its reputation 


as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter 


of a century. 


Faultless in cuisine, 
service and appointments. 


MODERATE RATES 
Wiite for illustrated folder 
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Hoover? 


(Continued from page 71) 

Candid opponents have been compelled 
by the facts to withdraw these charges 
against Mr. Hoover’s record. But at 
least one agitator has substituted a new 
indictment, viz., that while the Food Ad- 
ministrator did not fix the minimum price 
of wheat, he subsequently held the price 
down to the minimum. This statement, 
also, is without truth. 

I have often sought to determine what 
act or series of acts in the career of Her- 
bert Hoover will stand out most sharply 
at the end of the next quarter century. 
Was it the relief of the starving Belgians, 
the American Relief of post-war Europe, 
the Mississippi Flood Campaign? It is my 
firm belief that when the records are 
studied, in the calm light of history, his 
rescue of American agriculture from the 
impending crash succeeding the Armistice 
looms above them all. Had he failed in 
his superb effort, not only would the 
whole farming industry have crashed be- 
yond recovery for a decade, but in its fall 
it would have involved the whole economic 
structure of the United States. His 
prompt and decisive action averted a dis- 
aster of colossal proportions. 

With the Allies making the last supreme 
effort, Hoover had speeded American food 
production three-fold. Europe was under 
contract to buy this enormous output. 
With the sudden end of war, European 
countries repudiated their contracts and 
tried to shake off the burden of all war 
purchases. Every Atlantic and Gulf dock 
was glutted with grain en route to the war 
fields. Every warehouse bulged with the 
enormous store. To dam back that flood 
on the American market meant disaster 
beyond measurement. Meanwhile, the 


fields of the Argentine were pouring their | 


product into Europe at a price far below 
that named in American contracts. If the 
edict were not withdrawn American agri- 
culture was doomed. The forthcoming 
harvests would be worse than valueless, 
and bankruptcy impended. 

Hoover sped to Europe. Probably no 
one without his claims to European grati- 
tude and his prestige could have reasoned 
with Governments angry with war pas- 
sions and swept by currents of self inter- 
est. With unflagging patience he pressed 
his cause. He brought about the early 
opening of the blockade on Germany, and 
poured the surplus grain into the starving 
countries. He exacted compliance with 
contracts by appeals to honor where honor 
was the only law to which appeal could be 
made. He cleared the docks of foodstuffs. 
The dry, Government documents by 
which this patient, diplomatic and sincere 
man moulded hostile Governments, fed 
hungry races and saved the American 
farmer, deserve a place among the his- 
toric records of mankind 

At fifty-four years, Herbert Hoover ap- 
proaches the Presidency. Behind him lie 
a score of accomplishments, any one of 
which would entitle him to the remem- 
brance of history. His career typifies all 
that we would preserve of American tra- 
ditions. Of humblest origin; of sober, 
tolerant, Quaker breeding; of inter- 
national understanding and intensely na- 
tional spirit, he represents the finest con- 
tribution of the West to the advancement 
of American usefulness and prestige. 
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America- 
Africa 


Cruise 


From New York, Jan. 22, 
104 days... the thrilling 
“cruise of contrasts”...on the 
ship with 1928's finest tropic- 
sea comforts... the new 
DUCHESS OF ATHOLL... 
20,000 gross tons. 

Rio de Janeiro... Buenos 
Aires... Capetown... Dar-es- 
Salaam... Cairo... Paris. 
Quaintness... sophistication 
... barbarism. Zulu kraals 

. diamond mines. . . Vic- 
toria Falls (optional) ... the 
Nile... Piccadilly. Zebras... 
giraffes . . . crocodiles, 

You are sure of seeing 
everything, doing everything, 
becausethemanagement,ship 
and shore, is by the world’s 
greatest travel system. As low 
as $1500. Booklets from your 
own agent or 


Canadian... 
... Pacific 


“World's Greatest Travel System™ 
675 Market St., San Francisco 
621 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 


Offices also at Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bidg. 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Dharam Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
jetroit, Transpertation Bidg. 


MEDITERRANEAN §3:0'° 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira; 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Maita, Athens, ‘onstan~ 
tinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy. In- 
cludes hotels, guides, motors, etc. 

N orway-Mediterranean Cruise, 
July 2, 1929; $600 up 
M.T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


San Franeiseo, 
Seattle, L. 0. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 
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The Financial Journal 
That Everybody Reads 


Coast 
Investor 


TRUTH IN INVESTMENT 
It certainly is a 
wonderful magazine 


Nothing succeeds 
like success 


COAST INVESTOR has broken 
all records for circulation. It started 
February 1, 1926. 


now 25,000 copies each month. 


Its circulation is 


COAST INVESTOR is an invest- 
ment paper for the people. The 
people read it and learn how to in- 
vest their money properly. Are you 
one of the readers? If not send in 
your subscription today or go to 
the nearest news stand and buy a 
sample copy. Fill out the attached 
coupon and mail it in today. 


Date ..scccccccce ocvccccccccccccccs 


COAST INVESTOR, 576 Sacramento Street, 
San Francisco, or 422 W. M. Garland Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., or 800 Leary Bldg., 
Seattle. 


Please send the COAST INVESTOR for 
one year for the $2.00 enclosed, to: 


PRONE si ncsi sec cwessacticwss ceive s vende . 
ADDRESS 0.0.0 0 oscc cine cccccccccccccoeseese 
MOTE oi 065 6068 000s 55 vb 20s csscsees oe ves 
OCCUPATION. ........sccccsccee cis sisies oe 
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The West Should 
Support Smith 


(Continued from page 15) 


want more of it. Let the bond of the 
Union in this country henceforth be the 
bond of love and reciprocity. If the West 
votes for Smith, the states where he is best 
known, where he has been weighed and 
not found wanting, will give the necessary 
electoral votes to make him President. 

It will not be done in the spirit of a per- 
sonal, or even a party, triumph, but in a 
patriotic mood, to restore the common 
man to his rights and the common coun- 
try to its splendid traditions. “Mood” is 
the word. I believe the country is in the 
mood to give the people ‘“‘a new birth of 
freedom.” Smith is not Mr. Smith. He 
is the inspiration of a restored American- 
ism. He is the typical husband and 
father, as he is the statesman, human and 
sympathetic, peculiarly fitted to enlist the 
support of enfranchised women, whom he 
conspicuously helped to liberate and 
honer. 

Women cannot abide mollycoddles. 
They want men of courage and action. 
Governor Smith is a natural leader and 
rises superior to the clamor of the streets. 
He is frank and fearless, and as he has, un- 
aided, won hearts, so he has won votes. 





Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 5) 


He knows political behavior; he has ob- 
served effects and analyzed causes and in 
this book he has set down, in popular 
style, a summary of the great political 
game and how it is played. The book is 
not an expose, a muckrake or anything of 
that sort. It is simply the story of the 
facts in the case. “Look here,” says Mr. 
Kent, “if you really want to know, this is 
how it’s done.” And he proceeds to tell 
you. 

Unless you’re an unusually wise citizen 
politically, this revelation of Mr. Kent’s 
will startle you considerably. If you do 
happen to be politically wise the book will 
startle you just as greatly; first because 
it’s the only frank outline of the unwritten 
laws, customs and principles of American 
politics that has ever been written in such 
neatly condensed form, and second be- 
cause you'll immediately wonder how he 
dared to be quite so frank. 


t t t 

‘© T LYING the Arctic,” by Captain 
George H. Wilkins (Putnam, 
$2.50), is the Captain’s own account of his 
two thousand mile flight across the top of 
the world from Point Barrow to Spitz- 
bergen. It is the story of a glorious 
achievement—scientific and human both 
—and it is also a narrative of surpassing 
interest simply for its story value. And 
with the world air-minded as it is and 
America rapidly becoming more so, this 
book and others of its type represent the 
kind of thing you’ve got to read anyhow, 
if you expect to keep anywhere near in 

touch with the times. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


$3.00 





to 
A SPLENDID VALUE 


17 Powell Street at Market 


THIS CENTRAL 
DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


an important convenience to you 


This coupon entitles holder to FREE 
Yellow Taxi—depot to Turpin Hotel. 


FREE GARAGE 


T.E. FARROW W.M. SELL, Jr. 








Classified Advertising 








PATENTS 
Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 


Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Hustlers Make $100.00 a Week. We show 
them how—give them the Greatest Tailoring Line 
in America—showing 175 samples—pure Virgin 
Wool—sensational low price—exclusive territory 
and closest sales cooperation. They do the rest. So 
can you—to the tune of $100.00 a week—if you're a 
hustler. If you are—let us hear from you at once. 
—— Goodwear, 844 West Adams, Dept. 698, 

‘hicago. 








Agents—We start you in business and hel 
you succeed. No capital or experience needed. 
Spare or full time. You can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 





Men—Interested obtaining information about 
work romantic, wealthy South America write for 
free list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





$4 to $7 commission and big cash bonuses. 
Fastest selling line today direct to wearer. Real 
quality men’s suits or overcoats only $18.50. Dept. 
23A, Preston Tailoring Co., Denver, Colorado. 





REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 





Ranch of over three sections in Sweet Grass 
County, Montana: situated on Sweet Grass River, 
three miles north of Grey Cliff, which station is on 
the main line of the Northern Pacific Railway. 500 
acres are under irrigation with perpetual water 
tights at no cost. The greater part of this 500 acres 
is now in alfalfa. There is an additional 500 acres 
that can be used for dry farming. Ranch is entirely 
fenced and cross-fenced with necessary buildings, 
consisting of ranch house, bunk house, stables, etc. 
Water rights are some of the earliest on the Sweet 
Grass. Property now being used as cattle ranch. 
Can be bought at reasonable price; terms to be ar- 
ranged. Box 104, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
original ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





Songwriters—with poems or melodies, write 
for “‘real’’ proposition. Act promptly. Ray Hib- 
beler, D59, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





STAMP COLLECTING 


Free, to applicants sending references for 
fine approvals, Bermuda stamp cataloguing 10 
cents. Reuter, Box 92S, Fullerton, California. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Mineral rods on positive all money- 
back arantee if not satisfled after using them 
three days. Write T. D. Robinson. Box 68 M, 
Elgin, Texas. 
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Vine 
OW, modernistic design has been combined with Whittall eI Hi g 
Anglo-Persian quality to produce a rug of supreme individu- tay 


ality and smartness. . . . Patterned in the colorful spirit of today, 


this newest Whittall marks a new era in floor decoration, long 
sought by women who delight in harmonious home effects. ... 
No other fabric could quite so well express the modern mode of 
color and design as the rich, closely woven Anglo-Persian. .« . - 
Ask to be shown this latest triumph of the weaver’s art. 
... + Or, for rugs of lower cost but equal dollar value, 


consider the beautiful Whittall Palmer Wiltons. .... + 


Carpets, too, by Whittall are superior in texture and design. 





Whittall Anglo-Persian 
Broadcasting Orchestra 











Your Big Help for 
Housecleaning lime 








Use Old Dutch and protect your home with 


Flealthful Cleanliness 


f a 
Because of its marvelous efficiency and distinctive cleansing qualities Old Dutch is YOUR BIG HELP for housecleaning. 3 
It assures Healthful Cleanliness, safety and complete satisfaction for all general cleaning throughout the home. 


A little Old Dutch on a damp cloth or sponge quickly removes dirt and finger marks from enamelled 
or painted woodwork. You simply wipe the surface gently, no scrubbing necessary; Old Dutch and a few 
strokes of the mop makes floors spotlessly clean and free from tracked-in impurities. You'll like Old Dutch 
for cleaning metals, fixtures, etc. It is perfect for porcelain and enamel, marble and tile, it does not scratch. 
Ideal for all house cleaning requirements. 


Old Dutch brings Healthful Cleanliness into every nook and corner because it removes 
the dangerous invisible impurities as well as the visible dirt and grime. Old Dutch is 
distinguished for its efficiency and quality. Its flat, flaky particles, which the microscope 
reveals, remove all dirt, and by a process similar to “adsorption,” take up the invisible 
impurities as well. 
w This drawing Of a highly magnified a This drawing of a highly magnified 
Wy particle illustrates how these parti- Cy gritty particle shows how grit scratch- 
cles, like tiny erasers, remove the dirt es. Scratches not only mar the beauty 
in a clean sweep without scratching. of surfaces, but are lodging places 
Old Dutch does not contain harsh, scratchy for dirt and often dangerous impurities. Avoid 
N grit. Doesn’t harm the hands. harsh, scratchy grit. Use Old Dutch. 
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